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HERE is some prospect this Summer of 
- a little social war at Newport which 
may recall the dayswhen the postman 
there found himself very embarrassed as 
to which Mrs, Astor was the real one to 
whom letters addressed without any other 
designation should be delivered. The wid- 
ow of Cornelius Vanderbilt has always 
been known as Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Now Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., who 
was Miss Grace Wilson, contends that on 
the death of Cornelius Vanderbilt her hus- 
hand, who was the junior, became simply 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and therefore she is 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and not Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. It has been sug- 
gested that the widowed Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt should call herself Mrs. Van- 
derbilt. Mrs. Clarence Mackay has insist- 
ed, as long as her mother-in-law does not 
live in this country, that she is not to be. 
known as Mrs. Clarence Mackay, but sim- 
ply as Mrs. Mackay. In the Vanderbilt 
matter there may be some little feeling, as 
the two Mrs. Vanderbilts are not on speak- 
ing terms. The English custom is quite 
different from ours. A dowager or widow 
immediately drops from being head of the 
family into a subordinate position. Mrs. 
Astor, according to that ruling, would now 
be Mrs. William Astor and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor the Mrs. Astor. In the other case the 
wife of young Cornelius would be Mrs. 
Vanderbilt and her mother-in-law Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, but this solution is 
pot at all the satisfactory one. 
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Here is another question that is agi- 
tating society from centre to circumfer- 
ence. Shall the wife of W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Jr., who will be ‘a social event” 
this week, be called Lady Sibyl or Mrs, 
Cutting. She had a courtesy title in Eng- 
land, forfeited it by becoming an American 
as the wife of Mr. Cutting, and now so- 
ciety wants to call her Lady Sibyl, but 
don’t quite dare for fear it will be a faux 
pas and laughed at by people who know all 
about such matters. Mrs. Cutting herself 
will have to solve this puzzle for the sorely 
distracted Newporters. 
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“Tt makes all the difference in the world 
whether we of the service are at home or 
abroad,” said The Naval Officer as he 
puffed his cigarette and sipped his coffee 
at the club. “ Newport gives us the cold 
shoulder here. Admiral Dewey has just 
been received on sufferance over there. 
The other officers are snubbed outright 
by society—with precious few exceptions, 
But if we're at a fashionable watering 
place or at any of the Continental capi- 
tals, these samé people will fall all over 
one another in their anxiety to get at us 
and entertain us and through us to get at 
foreign social life. Our uniforms open to 
us doors closed to them abroad; here our 
uniforms close to us doors opened to near- 
ly every cheap European princeling, no 
matter how tawdry his title or how be- 
smirched his Court costume. Strange, 


isn’t it?’ 
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It seems certain that we shall have lady 
drivers and riders showing their horses at 
the Madison Square Garden this Fall. Mrs. 
Burke Roche has gone in for tandem driv- 
ing, Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer is known as a 
good whip, Mrs. Ladenburg and Mrs. 
“Tom " Hitchcock both ride and drive ad- 
mirably; Miss Bird, Miss Pomeroy, Mrs. 
Royal Phelps Carroll, Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., Miss Oelrichs, and a drove of 
other society women are known to be ex- 
pert horsewomen. They are to drive at the 
Newport Horse Show. Miss Elsie Cassatt, 
whose engagement was announced last 
week, is about the only one within the 
charmed social circle who has ever driven 
in Madison Square Garden. But she was 
young then, and in short dresses. At the 
November show a number of the Newport 
‘women say they will show their own horses, 
Should they do so there is a new lease of 
life for the Show from the social point of 


view, 
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A monument left by the late Pierre Loril- 
lard is Tuxedo Park. That place, now in 
high prosperity, never gained its full vogue 
until the latter part of the eighties: The 
Winters of 1887, 1888, and 1889 started it 
on its fashionable career. At 
time James M. Waterbury, 
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ture city, while there are only a few cot- 
tages around the Westchester Country 
Club, and the place rests its popularity 
chiefly on golf and the patronage accorded 
it by the Westchester people. With the 
opening of the new inn owned and con- 
trolled by John Jacob Astor much of this 
patronage will be diverted, although the 
club has decidedly the advantage in point 
of location and in picturesqueness of sur- 
roundings. 
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Speaking of Pierre Lorillard, it is the 
greatest possible compliment to him as a 
sportsman, and as a unique feature 07 his 
career as one of the heaviest bettors 
among gentlemen, that there was never a 
question as to the honesty of the running 
of the hundreds of horses he owned. Even 
though he had Archer to ride for him in 
England, and Simms both there and im 
this country, no one ever so much as 
hinted that his horses were not run to 
win every time they started. It was an- 
other noteworthy fact not noted in his 
obituaries and not currently known that 
in his fertile brain was really born the 
Coney Island Futurity, the richest stake 
in the world, J. G. K. Lawrence merely 
perfecting the details. It was he, too, who 
suggested the Monmouth Cup, Monmouth 
Oaks, the Champion, and Junior Champion 
Stakes, and a dozen other fixtures of 
the palmy days at Monmouth Park. He 
was, too, the originator of the “ penalties 
and allowance” races now used every- 
where where racing is known. 
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Heavy bettor as he was, Pierre Lorillard 
once met his match when he ran up against 
gray-bearded James E. Kelly, who intro- 
duced bookmaking into this country. It 
was nearly a generation ago, and at Je- 
rome Park. Kelly was laying 2% to 1 
against one of Lorillard’s horses in a big 
stake event. The news went to Mr. Loril- 
lard, seated on his coach on the club- 
house lawn. 

“Tl just take a little of the conceit out 
of that sawed-off Irishman,” said Lorillard 
to Wright Sanford, Newbold Morris, John 
Hunter, and a few other congenial spirits. 
They starte¢ for the ring together. 

“I'll lay $10,000 on my horse at that 
price, Kelly,” said Mr. Lorillard in his 
princely fashion, expecting to see Kelly 
wilt and refuse to take the wager. 

“Certainly, Mr. Lorillard.’ Then turn- 
ing to his sheet writer Kelly said: ‘‘ $25,000 
against $10,000, Pierre Lorillard.” Quick- 
ly he turned to the tobacco magnate with 
@ polite ‘‘Much obliged to you, Mr. Loril- 
lard, very much obliged; would you or 
your friends care to bet another $10,000 at 
the same odds. Should be delighted to ac- 
commodate you?” 

“What a nerve!” was all Mr. Lorillard 
could say as he turned on his heel-and 
walked away. 

“Jimmy” Kelly won the bet, for Loril- 
lard’s horse was beaten. 
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The demeanor of a man under the fire of 
newspaper criticism is always interesting. 
When a daily paper of this city was at- 
tacking the City National Bank and its 
President, James Stillman, not long ago, 
in connection with the purchase of the old 
Custom House by the City National Bank, 
Mr. Stillman received a representative of 
the paper attacking his institution smiling 
and in the best of humor. Laying his hand 
on the shoulder of the reporter, he said: 
“Just you keep right on—you are giving 
the City National Bank more advertising 
than it could buy with an outlay of $200,- 
000.”"" 
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The late Mrs. Henry C. Potter, the wife 
of the Bishop of New York, is said to have 
been a woman of much quiet humor. There 
is a story which she was credited with of 
an experience she had with a young coun- 
try curate who had more zeal than com- 
mon sense or discretion. He had arrived in 
New York, determined to do some great 
deed whioh would specially commend him 
to favor in the eyes of his Bishop. It was 
at the time of the engagement of Mrs. 
James Brown Potter at Wallack’s 
“ Cleopatra.” 
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asked the first policeman he met where 
Mrs. Potter resided. He was directed to 
an old-fashioned mansion on the north side 
of the street. He rushed up and rang the 
bell and demanded of the servant to see 
Mrs. Potter. He was shown into a dark- 
ened drawing room, and presently a lady 
entered the room. He asked if she were 
Mrs. Potter, and upon her replying that 
she was he immediately launched forth in 
violent invective. He pointed out to her 
the error of her ways, and said he had 
come to remonstrate with her in scandaliz- 
ing his good Bishop by her outrageous con- 
duct. He drew a picture of the Bishop 
which was quite pathetic. Then he was 
quietly interrupted by his hostess, who re- 
marked: 

“My dear young man, 
whom you are adrdessing? 
of your Bishop.” 

He took his hat and fled. Mrs. James 
Brown Potter was living in an apartment 
on Washington Square, but the Bishop's 
residence was in the same block. 
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There are still many New Yorkers who 
have a bit of sentiment tucked somewhere 
in their hearts—although one is taught that 
this is a mere popular delusion. This week 
old Delmonico’s, as the Twenty-sixth Street 
place has recently been designated, al- 
though the Fourteenth Street abode of 
twenty-five years ago comes nearer the 
mark, is being gutted almost completely in 
order to renovate it and make it anew as 
a restaurant. There has been much con- 
fusion as to the real ownership of the site. 
The late R. W. Montgomery, a retired mer- 
chant, purchased the property nearly a 
half-century ago. It was for the purpose 
of a residence, as a kinsman of his, John 
Rutgers Marshall, the father of Mrs. J. J. 
Wysong and Mrs. Pollock, lived near by 
on Twenty-third Street. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomery purchased an estate near High 
Bridge, where they lived until they died, 
and the Twenty-sixth Street property was 
called for many years Montgomery’s Folly. 
But it proved that Mr. Montgomery was 
very far-seeing. The Delmonico property 
proved very valuable, and the High Bridge 
property is soon to be converted into city 
lots. 
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Senator Depew used to have in his col- 
lection of curiosities a certain telegraphic 
dispatch which never failed to interest the 
politicians to whom he showed it. The 
telegram was sent to Mr. Depew, then 
President of the New York Central Rail- 
road, by Mr. Platt, shortly before the lat- 
ter’s election to a second term in the Sen- 
ate. It is dated a few stations above 
Poughkeepsie, and reads: 
Please stop the noon express here to take on 
Mrs. Platt and ME TOO. 
‘“*T stopped the train gladly,’’ Mr. Depew 
would say when he exhibited it. “‘I am 
always willing to do a favor for a man who 
turns a joke on himself.” 
e¢¢@¢ 
London society seems to have quite for- 
given William Waldorf Astor. At the 
splendid concert which he gave at his 
Carlton House Terrace residence on June 
26 there were present the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Duchess of Montrose, Lady 
Helen Graham, Lady Verulam, Lady Helen 
Grimston, Lady Archibald Campbell, Mrs. 
George Cornwallis West, (Lady Randolph 
Churchill,) and many other social leaders, 
And this was on an evening when there 
was the most powerful of counter attrac- 
tions in the shape of the féte at Stafford 
House. Mr. Astor’s house is described as 
being decorated with pink and red flowers 
“in barbaric abundance.”’ 
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It was, during the semi-panic on Wall 
Street Thursday morning when values went 
tobogganing that a veteran in one of the 
big brokerage offices remarked: “It re- 
calls to me the Jay Cooke panic of—’’ only 
to be unanimously interrupted with— 

“And you know what happened to Jay 
Cooke. Fortune gone, reputation ruined, 
he occupies a dishonored bit of ground in 
some cemetery—" 

“Hold on, you! Jay Cooke isn’t in any 
cemetery. He's fishing to-day in Lycom- 





it.” 

The tape was forgotten for a few min- 
utes in the heated discussion that fol- 
lowed as to whether Cooke was alive or 


the Reading Road dropped in. 


a half dozen at the astonished new-comer, 


in the dirge the tape was singing. 
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ing County, Pennsylvania, and I'll bet on 


dead, and bets were freely making when 
a Philade(phia gentleman connected with 


“Is Jay Cooke alive or dead?” shouted 


who expected to find every one absorbed 
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been stricken with apoplexy: “Wall 
Street woudn’t know or remember wheth- 
er W. H. Vanderbilt or any other man 
was alive or dead forty-eight hours after 
he ceased to be a factor in the market. 
They discount all such things down there.”’ 
His own death and this Jay Cooke incident 
go far toward showing how near right he 
was. 
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Mrs. William Astor will make her annual 
Summer appearance in Newport this week. 
She comes from London. With her comes 
a story about a conversation in a well- 
known West End drawing room, the sub- 
ject of which was the relegating of the 
chaperon to the place where other old cus- 
toms have gone. One of those engaged in 
the conversation was a severe old lady who 
belongs to London's most heavily moss- 
covered exclusive set, and not far removed 
in relation from King Edward himself. She 
had made some caustic comment on a 
speech of Mrs. Astor's relating to the sub- 
ject, which caused Mrs. Astor to remark 
quietly: “It's a question that ought not 
to concern the English mother much, any- 
way, since the majority of the English girls 
I have ever met were perfectly safe, with 
or without a chaperon.” And it is said 
that the old lady is still trying to figure 
out what our lady McAllister meant. 
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George Hope, a writer for English pub- 
lications, has been touring Long Island for 
material. He had occasion to look up the 
Vanderbilt Summer home, known as “ Idle 
Hour.” He was directed from the village 
near by, and soon came to a side gate of 
the sumptuous grounds. Inside’ he saw @ 
quaint old man plucking flowers from the 
luxuriant growth that banked the fence. 

‘“‘T am looking for Idle Hour,"’ said Hope. 

The old fellow paused for a second and 
replied: ‘Indeed, there’s no idle hour 
around here. What with golf and tea par- 
ties and breakfasts and luncheons and 
dances and drives and that crazy basket 
ball, it's more like a beehive than anything 
else, since young Mr. Vanderbilt and his 
wife came back. But I think they call the 
house something like that, and you'll find 
the front gate about a mile up the road.” 
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One of John D. Crimmins’s fads is the 
collecting of autograph letters, and of these 
he possesses an exceptionally fine collec- 
tion. There are one or more letters written 
by each of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, (saving only Lynch and 
Gwinnett,) and of these he has autograph 
signatures. There are also letters written 
by distinguished Generais and other offi- 
cers in the Revolutionary War; letters 
penned by the various Presidents of the 
United States, and by other famous Ameri- 
cans, historians, poets, and statesmen, as 
well as letters of Carlyle, Hunt, Moore, and 
other celebrated Englishmen. His collec- 
tion of letters of the Mayors of New York 
was recently exhibited at the Lenox Li- 
brary. Each series of letters has its own 
handsomely engrossed cover, and in order 
to protect his treasures from fire Mr. Crim- 
mins has had safes built in the basement of 
his city residence in East Sixty-eighth 
Street, the safes being concealed by hand- 
some doors, so that they in no way detract 
from the appearance of the room in whose 
walls they are placed. 
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One of the striking features of Luther 
Kountze’s beautiful country place at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., are the cannon that were 
brought here from Morro Castle at the close 
of the Spanish-American war, bought by 
Mr. Kountze and taken out to his Morris- 
town home. There are thirteen of them, 
immense bronze pieces of the time of Philip 
the Fifth of Spain. An embankment is to 
be built especially for them, and they will 
then be properly mounted, their present ar- 
rangement being a temporary one. Mr, 
Kountze also has a number of old Spanish 
mortars and other interesting relics of the 
war on his charming grounds. 

eee . 

The most inveterate collector of art treas- 
ures in New York is not to be found among 
the multi-millionaires. Now that Mr. 
Chase does not pay so much attention to 
acquiring old metal work and furniture 
and tapestries as he used to, Alexander W, 
Drake of The Century Company has the 
reputation of being the best-known con- 
noisseur in the city. There is hardly an 
east side junk shop that is unknown to 
him, and it has become proverbial among 
other and le&’s successful collectors that 
whenever one finds a particularly attract- 
ive object in some unexpected place it 
turns out to be “ put aside for Mr, Drake.” 
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Mrs. James Speyer, who was Miss Prince, 
@ niece of the late financier and wit, 
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William R. Travers, and who was brought 
up in his family, takes the deepest inter- 
est in working women, Her special fad is 
the “ Thirty-eighth Street Club,” to : 
much of her time, when she is in 

York, is devoted. Before her marriage to 


fashionable life, started _ “Very much alive,” he responded prompt- 
ly. “And he’s fishing right now, either 
on his game preserves out in Lycoming 
County, or in a well-stocked stream on his 
place near Sandusky, Ohio. He's in per- 
fect health, worth close to a million, does 
little but fish, and wouldn’t care a snap 
of his fingers if every stock ticker in New 
York + went out of business 
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h of this business success the man- 
rement of the tea room was intrusted (0 
employe, and it speedily ran down to 
point. Even in those busy days, 
and when her evenings were filled with so- 
ciety functions, she would spend several 
evenings each week at the rooms of the 
‘Thirty-eighth Street Club, playing, so that 
her wards might dance, or interesting her- 
self in their other amusements and their 
meeds. The club members are saleswomen 
operatives in factories, ete., and for them 
Classes in millinery, dressmaking, book- 
keeping, and other helpful industries, as 
well as amusements, are provided, and over 
them all Mrs. Speyer exercises a careful 
supervision. 
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Irving C. Gaylord, cashier of the Four- 
teenth Street Bank, has made at least one 
contribution to the literature’ of local his- 
tory. A few years ago, when he was cash- 
fer of the Hamilton Bank, Mr. Gaylord 
wrote an interesting account of the Burr- 
Hamilton controversy, illustrating his pam- 
phiet with views of Weehawken Heights, 
Hamilton Grange, and other localities con- 
nected with the history of these two men. 
Mr. Gaylord published the pamphlet for 
the purpose of drawing attention to the 
then recently established Hamilton Bank, 
but it was not long before historical socie- 
ties throughout the East were sending to 
him for copies of the brochure. 
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The Knickerbocker Club is not famous 
for its political leaders, but, like the maid- 
ens in “ Florodora,” there “ are a few, kind 
Sir,” and these have been quite conspicu- 
ous of late years. George Peabody Wet- 
more and Lispenard Stewart have been on 
the tapis for a long time. Among the 
younger generation is Macdougal Hawkes. 
He is younger looking than he really is, 
possesses a very nice, clean, white and 
pink appearance, and has rather a mild, 
but not a soft voice. In fact, he can make 
himself heard for quite a distance. He is 
well read and clever, and so far has done 
exceedingly well as a director or leader in 
the municipal Republican political field. 
He is quite an example of the New Yorker. 
He was born, educated, and has lived here 
nearly all his life, with occasional trips 
abroad. He lives with his mother and 
brother in a pretty house on Twenty-sixth 
Street opposite the side entrance of the 
Madison Square Garden. He is very proud 
of his descent from Gen. Macdougal, a 
Scotch hero of the Revolutionary War, for 
whom a street in Chelsea village was 
named. A tablet and window to his mem- 
ory are in the First Presbyterian Church, 
on Fifth Avenue. Mr. Hawkes is a man 
of opinions, and has a certain Scotch te- 
nacity which will not be downed. 
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Talleyrand-Perigord and 
her sister, the Princess Poggio-Suasa, 
are going to pass the Winter at Chats- 
worth. There is a very peculiar re- 
lationship or rather tangle in this family. 
Both these ladics were the daughters of a 
Mr. Curtis, who at one time lived in Brook- 
Ivn, and they are also related to the Pierre- 
ponts and other old Brooklyn families. 
They inherited the Chatsworth property. 
Mme. de Talleyrand-Perigord was married 
to the Marquis de Tulleyrand-Perigord 
whe. received from his father the title of 
Due de Dino. Mme. Talleyrand-Perigord 
was married in Nice in 1867, when she was 
one of the belles of the American colony 
there. She divorced the Marquis in 1886, 
He assumed the ducal title the following 
year and married Mrs. Frederick Stevens, 
who was Adele Livingston Sampson, ond 
the divorced wife of Frederick Stevens. 
whose town house is now owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. The Mar- 
quise had one daughter. She married the 
Prince Ruspoli, who was a member of a 
large family bearing that name in 

One of the Ruspolis married Mrs. 
Niggs in Paris, and unother married Miss 
Proadwood of London, a niece of Mrs. John 
A. Morris, and another still married a fas- 
cinatipg Western widow in Washington 
this past Winter. The Prince of Poggio- 
Suasa was the father of Prince Ruspolli. 
He had been married twice, and for his 
third wife espoused the other Miss Curtis, 
tie sister of Mme. de Talleyrand-Perigord. 
ilenee the Prince Ruspoli has married the 
Caughter of his stepmother's sister. The 
Prineess has no children, but a house full 
of stepchildren, 


The Marquise 


very 
Rome. 
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Dudley F. Phelps, Deputy Collector 
wad Chief of the Law Division at the Cus- 
tom House, told a story last week of a 
friend of his who stood to lose $1,012 in the 
market in 
da that it inade 
who lost $1,500 in poker 
¢ and chief regret 

f ihe amount was in cash. 
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Monday’s slump, and re- 
him think of the fel- 
the night be- 


whose was that $5 
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Sesator William E. Mason of Illinois, 
whese political scalp Controller Dawes has 
étaried out to get, is a good campaigner 
and a great stump speaker. His wit and 
eloquence are not of the most refined or- 
der, but they are just the thing to catch a 
crowd, Mason is never at a loss for a re- 
tort, and enjoys being interrupted in a 
speech. During one of his campaigns he 
wus getting his usual share of interrup- 
tions in a speech he was delivering at 
Springfield, lll. Mason was enjoying him- 
self, and was making a great hit with the 
majority of the crowd. There was one 
inun, however, who tangled Mason up 
somewhat. This man had imbibed more 
alcohol than was good for him. He was 
on the outskirts of the crowd, and he was 
asking Mason questions in a thick voice, 
Tie Senator could not catch the questions, 
and ax he did not at first know what was 
the matter with the fellow, he stopped and 
attempted to catch the question each time. 
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‘always failed, aid this led to several 
awkward pauses. At last Mason became 
irritated. The next time an Anterruption 
eame from the intoxicated one, Mason 
asked: 
“Who are you?” 
“Don’t you know me, Billy?” came the. 
answer, in maudlin and swaying tones. 
Mason paused. “ My friend,"’ said he in 
a measured and metallic voice, “I don't 
recognize your face, but your breath is 
famMiar.”’ 
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Miles Finlan, a wealthy mine-owner of 
Montana, a close friend of the late Mar- 
cus Daly, and an all-round man of affairs, 
spends much of his time in New York City. 
Finlan went through several political cam- 
paigns peculiar to Montana. During the 
campaign last Fall he was backing a 
favorite nephew, who was a candidate for 
the State Legislature. One night while out 
electioneering a man approached him with 
a proposition to deliver a certain number of 
votes for a specified sum. Finlan replied 
to the proposition by saying, “I never buy 
anything I can't see, except stocks, and I 
won't buy votes, at least not those that are 
sold by the wholesale. You have brought 
your goods to the wrong market.” 

The fellow, unabashed, looked thoughtful 
for a moment and said in a disgusted tone, 
“IT have sold these same votes for three 
years, and no one ever questioned my hon- 
esty. If politics is got down to where ye 
have to give a bill o’ sale for every vote 
ye sell, it's got to be too poor business for 
me, and I'll give it up entirely." 
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Thomas Lawson, who built a yacht and 
named it Independence, was being consoled 
by some friends in Newport the other night 
for the poor showing the yacht made in 
the cup trial races. Some one asked him 
what he really thought was the matter 
with the boat. Lawson looked thoughtful 
for a moment and said: ‘Too much ad- 
vice and enthusiastic suggestion; they are 
both valuable at certain stages in life, but 
they seriously handicap a racing yacht." 

Then he walked out to see if his boat 
had been sighted since it started in the 
afternoon's competition. 
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The one request which Controller of the 
Currency Charles G. Dawes has made of 
the newspaper men who visit his office is 
not to print any stories of his innumerable 
charities. He lays that injunction upon 
them all, Sometimes it is a severe tempta- 
tion to break the rule, when one of Dawes’'s 
numberless little acts of benevolence comes 
up surrounded by circumstances that give 
it human interest; but the Controller is 
firm. 

‘“‘No charitable stuff about me,” is his 
way of laying down the rule. ‘‘ Remember 
that. No heart interest stories!" 

Dawes is a democratic citizen who has a 
mortal aversion to putting on airs. Al- 
though nearly every official in Washing- 
ton is tenacious of his titles and gets a 
little stiff and distant if he is called merely 
by his name, the man who calls Dawes 
“Mr. Controller” speedily finds out that 
he is getting unpopular with that officer. 
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Miss M. Louise Forsslund, author of 
“The Story of Sarah,” tells of an interest- 
ing cxperience with a publisher before she 
“got a reputation” as a writer. A short 
story she had written was sent to a pub- 
lisher, who shall be nameless. It was re- 
turned ‘ rejected.” The story lay about 
Miss Forsslund’s desk for about a year, 
when by mistake it was sent in place of 
another tale to the same publisher who 
had rejected it a year before. Much to her 
surprise the publisher promptly mailed 
Miss Forsslund a check for the story, and 
that, too, for an amount far beyond any- 
thing she had ever expected to get for the 
story had it been accepted in the first 
place. 
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Former Chief of Detectives McClusky 
was dining on the veranda of the Manhat- 
tan Beach Hotel the other evening when 
a young man, whose most striking portrait 
Number two thousand and something 
in a collection of photographs in Mulberry 
Street, sauntered by the table where Mc- 
Clusky sat. The ex-Chief called the young 
man over and asked him what he was do- 
ing down that way 

“Oh, same as yourself, Cap; just lookin’ 
‘em over; there's nothing doin’ with me 
in the crooked line any more. I'm doing 
the Summer resorts, selling labels of for- 
eign hotels to boarders for their baggage. 
It pays better than the old thing, and is 
the level.” 


is 


on 
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When Edward Walcott took a couple of 
New York pneumatic tired wagons to Lon- 
don Summer he got himself into un- 
expected trouble. All his English friends 
wanted to ride in one of the queer little | 
American traps anda pvehind an American | 
trotter. Too good-natured to refuse, he 
granted the Britishers the privilege so 
freely that he rarely had a chance to ride 
alone. In_ self-defense he has just had 
shipped to London a one-man specder,” 
as the narrow, coffin-like speeding wag- 
ons used extensively on the Speedway 
are called, so that he may enjoy in Eng- 
land that, essentially American and rather 
selfish habit of riding alone behind a good 
fast trotter. 


last 





so 


Clifford Smyth, who was for four years 
United States Consul at Cartagena, €o- 
lombia, doesn't look like a tramp. He might 
object to being called one, but a tramp he 
nevertheless He has done Great Brit- 
ain on foot with a twenty-pound knapsack 
strapped to his back. Similarly equipped 
he has just started on a tramp from here 
to San Francisco on a time table of twenty 
miles a day, with an arrival at his desti- 
nation scheduled for the Ist of February. 
Educated as a lawyer, but in too poor 


is 


health to practice his profession, after 
leaving the Consular service he took to 
tramping through~- Maine to recover his 
health. Sd greatly did it benefit him that 
a tramp through Great Britain followed, 
and now comes the trans-continental trip, 
after which the law, or possibly the Con- 
sular service again, but hardly in Central 
America, he says. A friend of Bishop 
Coleman of Devcware, he follows that emi- 
nent theologian’s example in taking to the 
fields and woods as the best way in the 
world to restore physical wear and tear. 
“T hardly blame a ‘hobo’ for loving the 
lazy, easy life of the road,’ he says, “ for 
there is something in getting close to Na- 
ture that fascinates, exhilarates, and gives 
& man an appetite for food and sleep such 
as nothing else can or will, Life in the 
open beats any prescription ever written 
for building up the brain-fagged and phy- 
sically unstrung man.” 
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“It is such a benefit to get up here in 
the mountains and get a breath of fresh 
air,” remarked a visitor to the St. Regis 
Lakes as he sat chatting with Paul Smith, 
that pioneer of the Adirondack region. 

“All imagination, or mostly imagina- 
tion,”’ quietly remarked Paul. “It's the 
change in surroundings makes you feel so 
good. When I get so tired I can't rest 
nights I don't hike off to any camp. Not 
me. I just drop business, go to New York, 
get the fresh air and electric lights of 
upper Broadway, rest three or four days, 
and come back to the woods a new men. 
It's the change, young man; ‘tisn't the air, 
and my experience tells me so. But I 
don't mind having people think about this 
Adirondack air just as you do. It pleases 
them and helps my business.” 
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Chess memory ‘s an uncanny thing. H. 
N. Pillsbury, a former Brooklyn resident, 
gave a new display of its peculiarities last 
week. One evening he had played simul- 
taneously twelve games of chess and six 
of checkers in an Atlanta (Ga.) club. The 
next morning he wrote out the scores of 
the twelve games he had played the night 
before without a single mistake for a sin- 
gle one of the boards. Chess experts say 
it is a feat never before equaled. Possibly 
that is because it may never have been 
attempted before. At all events, it was 


weirdly unique. 
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Peter F. Dailey, the comedian, spends a 
week every year during the Summer in 
fishing. He doesn't care about the skill 
involved in enticing the speckled trout, the 
shy bass, or the crafty pickerel. He jour- 
neys to a small lake in Connecticut, digs 
his own worms, baits his own hook, finds 
the most comfortable seat on the bank, and 
then throws out his invitation to all com- 
ers without regard to race, creed, or color. 
He usually remains there till his stock of 
provisions and the usual bottle of patience 
which no real fisherman ever neglects to 
take with him is consumed. On his last 
trip he found when starting home that his 
beard had been growing at an enormous 
rate, and that if he returned to town he 
was likely to be taken for a modern Rip 
Van Winkle. The comedian located a bar- 
ber's shop in the little hamlet, situated 
near the fishing pond, and which was a 
part of the village department store. A tall 
country boy was the only one in charge. 

“Is the chief executioner in?" asked the 
comedian. The youth looked astonished. 

* Oh, I mean the barber.” 

“IT reckon he is. I'm him.” 

Mr. Dailey ensconced himself in the old- 
fashioned chair, which creaked under his 
two hundredweight of supple avoirdupois, 
while the boy began stropping the razors. 
The operation proceeded then without any 
serious disfigurement of the actor’s genial 
countenance, but stopped when the rural 
barber reached the comedian’s upper lip, 
where the beard was the stiffest, due to 
the prior shaving off of his ponderous mus- 
tache The razors were stropped and 
stropped. In despair the youth turned to 
Mr. Dailey and said: 

‘Say, boss, would yer mind taking your 
mouth in your teeth while | your 
lips?”’ 


shave 


John Drew has always been a devotee of 
the bicycle, and the graceful figure of the 
actor awheel is a familiar sight in the 
Park when he is in town, he preferring it 
to any other kind of exercise. It happened 
while he was riding across the plaza at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance to the Park that 
he accidentally ran into and knocked down 
a young woman, a society débutante of last 
season. The young woman first of all was 
a matinée girl, and an ardent worshipper 
at the shrine of this particular actor. Mr. 
Drew, always chivalrous off the stage as 
on, quickly assisted the girl to her feet 
and anxiously inquired if she was injured. 
When the young woman recognized who 
the person responsible for her discomfiture 
was she became confused and in the ex- 


citement of the moment replied: 

‘Yes, a little, but as long as it is you, 
Mr. Drew, I don't believe I am.”" Aud she 
was off, leaving the actor blushing and 
perplexed. 

A siranger who witnessed the accident, 
but who knew the young woman, disclosed 
her identity, and the actor immediately 
dispatched a messenger to her home for 
further inquiries as to her injuries. _ The 
messenger returned with the following an- 
swer: 

‘1 have-im this cause power to endure 
more than thou hast power to inflict.” 

it Mr. Drew on another 
through the great bard's plays 
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Miss Barrymore was asked by several 
friends after the closing performance of 
“Captain Jinks "' why she did not deliver 
a speech in demand to the continuous calls 
after the final curtain She replied: “In 
my opinion, actors, like good little children, 


| Mr. 


Gomez Mr. 


Journey | 





should never speak until they are spoken 
to.” Asked to explain this remark, she 
said; “If. every person in’ the audience 
had personally requested me to make a 
speech I would gladly have done so, for I 
was there to entertain them, and should 
have.thought that they considered my ora- 
torical powers on a par with my acting. 
But general applause at such a time seems 
a compliment only, not a call for a speech.” 
Miss Barrymore's friends feel she would 
have been equal to such an occasion. 
While she hasn't indulged in extempora- 
neous speaking as yet, she could hardly be 
a Barrymore and fail to do it well. 
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Lotta, the little ex-actress, has‘ devel- 
eped into an artist within the last twé or 
three years. She has become a painter in 
oils, and puts as much zest into her new 
art as she did into her former profession. 
To see Lotta starting out on a painting 
expedition is worth while. She is a quaint 
and attractive little figure in a short skirt, 
enveloped over that in a big painter's 
apron, usually of a deep ox-blood color, 
while perched on her head is a little sun- 
bonnet. Lotta is nothing if not lavish in 
her work, and the palette she carries looks 
like a big platter filled with gayly colored 
mud pies, red and green and. yellow—big 
daubs of paint. When the artist returns 
some of the paint is transferred to an im- 
pressionist looking canvas, but the larger 
part to the big apron, which is adorned 
with hand-painted polka dots in the pris- 
matic colors. Lotta has all the daylight 
there is in which to paint, for she and her 
mother, who is her constant companion, 
arise with the birds in Summer, and are 


asleep with them at half-past 7 in the 
evening. 
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Alderman William Wentz of Brooklyn is 
aman of many fatherly responsibilities, 
Besides being a “City Father,’ he is the 
father of seventeen children, all living 
and all youngsters. It takes the Alderman 
and his family, marching single file, three 
minutes and fifteen seconds to pass a giv- 
en point, Frequently the police mistake 
the Alderman and his flock for a Sunday 
school procession and hold up the trolley 
cars while they cross the street. 
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W. F. Crerand, publisher; J. E. L. Mure 
phy, drygoods man; Lou Rosenfeld, cloak 
manufacturer; J. Jameson of the Customs 
Office, and Quartrus Graves, the proprie- 
tor of the Cadillac Hotel, were discussing 
horses the other evening. One of the party 
said he “ didn't like horses nohow,” which 
prompted Crerand to spin the following 
yarn: 

“I had a good friend once who 
like horses. He was well-to-do, had @ 
happy family, excellent business, health, 
had in fact everything that man could de- 
sire to make him happy. The only draw- 
back to his otherwise unclouded life was 
a deadly fear of horses. He would not go 
near a horse. If he had to cross a street 
where there were many horses he was in 
a cold sweat of terror till he reached the 
other side. His fear grew on him as the 
years advanced, and he used every meas- 
ure a human being could devise to keep as 
far away from horses as possible. He re- 
turned to his home in a small city late one 
night from a business trip. When he alight- 
ed at the railway station he found that the 
last car going his way had gone. Notwith- 
standing that a severe wind and rain storm 
was raging at the time, he started to walk 
to his home rather than enter a cab. He 
had gone not more than two or three blocks 
when the wind blew down a veterinary sur- 
geon's sign in the shape of a tin horse, It 
struck him on the head and killed him."’ 

As Crerand solemnly motioned to the 
waiter the party rose and walked silently 
away. 


didn't 
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There is one English M. P. who does not 
believe in Mr. Rogers's plan of bequeath- 
ing his wealth to a museum. Frederick 
John Horniman has made a big fortune 
out of tea, and his spare time has been de- 
voted to acquiring a carefully selected 
collection of art objects. He has now pre- 
sented all his treasures, together with the 
mansion in which they are placed at Forest 
Hill, and the beautiful grounds surround- 
ing the house, to the people of London. The 
formal presentation of the gift took place 


| a few days ago, and Mr. Horniman believes 


that both the public and himself will be 
more greatly benefited than if he continued 
to keep his property until his death, 
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the private 
Leonard Wood, 


Senor Gonzales, 
Governor General 


| the request of the latter accompanied Gen. 


to this country, 
man would 
famous Rough 


Gomez on his visit is pre- 
cisely the kind of young 
expect the leader of the 
Riders to for this trying position, 
Gonzales is a Cuban born, yet he 
speaks English perfectly, even without an 
During the with Gen. 
Gonzales acted interpreter. 
In giving the answers for the General he 
spoke slowly and guardedly, occasionally 
replacing a word here and there for anoth- 
er with a different shade of meaning. 
Throughout the interview he held in his 
hand a dark-red carnation, which he al- 
most constantly held to his nose, as if de- 
lighting in the odor of a flower strange to 


soil. 


one 


select 


interviews 


as 


accent. 


his native 


As to Mr. Sothern’s Gallantry. 


E. H. Sothern characterizes as “‘quite 
"a paragraph that recently appeared 


Mr 
untrue 


| in the Magazine Supplement of THe New 


York Times, in which discourteous treat- 
ment of a young lady who called on him at 
his apartments was alleged. Investigation 
shows that the item grew out of college 
girl gossip rather than fact. 
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UCH has been told about George W. 
Vanderbilt's palatial country resi- 
dence at Biltmore, N. C., near the 

Swannanoa River, but comparatively few 
people know .that the owner of this prop- 
erty has also bought thousands of acres 
further back in the mountains for hunting 
and fishing preserves. In the centre of 
this tract, which is about thirty miles from 
the Biltmore estate, there has been built 
out of rough oaken logs a hunting lodge 
that cost upward of $30,000, and once or 
twice every year Mr. Vanderbilt, accom- 
panied by some friends, or sometimes by 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, spends several days there. 
All the year round the place is kept in good 
order, ready for a chance call from the 
owner, and beside the enormous fireplace 
of the “great hall" is kept a heap of 
logs measuring ten or twelve feet in length, 
the fireplace being of such size as to ac- 
commodate this mammoth fuel. 


From the outside the lodge looks like a 
square log cabin of gigantic proportions, 
having glass windows at proportionate in- 
tervals,in its walls, an@ chimneys of un- 
hewn stone at each end, besides one flue 
of a similar kind that emerges from the 
middle of the roof, and is the outlet from 
the wide fireplace of the main hall inside. 
There are two piazzas—one, looking out 
toward the mountain road, by which the 
place is approached, the other reaching to 
the very edge of a perpendicular cliff, from 
which there is a view over many miles of 


mountains and valleys. When Mr. Van- 
derbilt had the lodge built he paid extra- 
ordinarily high prices for the logs of 


which it is made, so that he might get 
the very best, logs of such quality that the 
bark would remain on them for years to 
come. In attaining this end he was not 
altogether successful, for already the bark 
is beginning to peel off badly, making the 
house resemble more than ever the or- 
dinary cabin of the mountain country. 


The “great hall” is a huge, square room, 
into which open the dours leading to both 
the front and rear piazzas. At one end is 
the fireplace, with the big logs piled at 
its side. Hanging to the chimneypiece are 
rows of iron spits designed to support the 
deer’s carcass,.or the body of such other 
animal as may be cooked and eaten over 
the coals. On the other side of the hall 
is a stairway, rustic in build, that leads 
to the second floor. All through the hall 
are scattered rustic chairs, benches, sofas, 
tables, and ornamental furniture, all of 
them being made of unplaned wood, even 
to the Morris chairs. In a corner opposite 
to the staircase is a “ Jacob's ladder” 
leading to an ornamental gallery above, 
and never used except by the keeper, who 
prefers it to thé stairs, as he can scale it 
more quickly than he can walk up the 
winding flight of steps. 


On the walls of the hall hang hundreds of 
skins, taken from wildcats, squirrels, and 
other animals, In a conspicuous place theré 
is a squirrel’s hide te which the keeper 
points when there is a visitor about. | It 
is all that remains of the only beast ever 
brought to earth thereabout-by the owner 
of the premises, all the rest of the trophies 
having ‘been secured by the Keepers. Mr. 
Vanderbilt hunts very little when he is at 
his lodge. He walks about the neighbor- 
hood a little, enjoys the view, and is con- 
stantly attended by his private physician. 
Nor do his friends do a great deal of roam- 
ing after game, which is plentiful in all 
varieties. Krom one year’s end to the next, 
however, a careful lookout is kept for 
poachers on the preserves, and along the 
roads leading thereto and even on those 
some distance away are to be seen signs on 
which Mr, Vanderbilt warng everybody to 
beware of trespassing, lest he have pun- 
ishments inflicted “under the laws of 
North Carolina.’’ 


In addition to the main central hall in the 
hunting lodge there are four bedrooms on 
the same floor and a big chamber, as yet 
not designated for any particular purpose, 
on the second story. The building is as 


compact as a city dwelling, and is rustical-- 


ly simple only in name, the finishings, 
rustic though they are in form, being ele- 
gant to an extreme. When Mr. Vanderbilt 
sends word he is coming out to the place 
it is a signal for much activity in the 
household of the headkeeper, who lives in 
another 10g house about a hundred paces 
from the lodge. Garlands of evergreens 
and flowers are rigged up and swung all 
over the two buildings, some of them 
shaped into wreaths and others into the 
millionaire’s initials. In fact, the letters 
G. W. V. do not have to be made for any 
special occasion, as they are in evidence 
on the walls of the lodge just as they are 
all over the house at Biltmore, but it is 
only when the owner is to make a triumph- 
al entry into his domain that his em- 
ployes, who regard him as the greatest 
of the great, get ready initials of greens 
and blossoms. 


by —, have searched for years with- 


| George W. Vanderbilt’s 
Hunting Preserve 
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six miles, and then there is another walk 
of two miles -before one can reach the very 
mountain, which is 
feetabove .the sea level and commands 
what is said to be the widest and most pict- 
uresque view in the Alleghanies. There are 
few summits, in fact, that can boast such 
an outlook as even the side spur of Pisgah, 
where the hunting lodge stands, from which 
one can see the hills of many North Caro- 
lina counties and even some peaks over in 
Tennessee. 
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Mount Pisgah is the meeting place for the 
ecunty lines of Haywood, Transylvania, 
Buncombe, and Henderson Counties, and 
Mr. Vanderbilt is said to control or own 
nearly 100,000 acres of hunting lands round 
about, most of his tract being in Transyl- 
vania. In that county and within the pre- 
serves are the Pink Beds, broad areas of 
wild mountain slopes that had never been 
much opened up before Mr. Vanderbilt 
came into possession. Now he has had 
passable trails made through various parts 
of them, without, however, introducing 
enough evidences of civilization to disturb 
the native game or to render the appear- 
ance of the neighborhood any the less wild. 
So well are these sections and all the other 
parts of the preserves guarded by forces of 
keepers that not even the hardy mountain- 
eers, who used to fish and hunt thereabout 
as much as they liked, now venture past 
the forbidding trespass signs, and since Mr. 
Vanderbilt himself has not yet fallen intc 
the habitof hunting on his hunting grounds, 
practically the only people who go there 
are the keepers. 


Wildcats are more plentiful than any ant- 
mals in the preserves, but, unlike most of 
the other beasts there, they do not have the 
protecting care of the keepers, who are in- 
structed to make war on and exterminate 
them. Many are killed every -week and a 
large majority of the skins in the trophy 
room of the lodge are those of wildcats. 
Another native of the preserves that is pro- 
scribed by the owner is the wolf, but he is 
not often in evidence, for his tribe has been 
pursued ferociously ever since the first 
mountainecer existed in North Carolina, 
and it appears that it has diminished to a 
far greater extent than that of the wildcat. 
Rattlesnakes, of course, abound in the Pink 
Beds as well as in the other highland re- 
gions inside the preserves. Once in many 
years u panther is seen crossing from one 
mountain range to another, devouring 
weaker animals and frightening the whole 
countryside half out of its wits, but so far 
as is known none of these creatures has 
wandered into the Vanderbilt domain since 
the millionaire acquired a title to the land. 


When that title was obtained the native 
hunters had pretty nearly driven from the 
country all the deer that had once been 
there in great numbers, and the wild turkey 
was so scarce that it was almost a myth. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has plenty of both of these 
now, however, having protected the few 
that were left originally and having stocked 
the tract with more of them. Occasionally 
a drove of deer or a flock of turkeys goes 
afield, but just as certain as they get be- 
yond the territory guarded by the keepers 
some of them are killed. They have come 
to know by this time where they are safe, 
and it is very rarely that either flock or 
drove leave their unfenced inclosure now- 
adays. 

The main trout stream of the Vanderbilt 
land is called Big Creek and takes its rise 
directly under the lodge, at the foot of the 
perpendicular cliff above mentioned. 
Though the visitor at the lodge can look 
right down on top of the stream's head 
waters, he has to walk a long and weary 
way before he can throw a fly in them, for 
the cliff cannot be ctimbed, especially by 
“Northern tenderfeet,’’ and the only way 
for anybody but a native to get to the 
bottom of it is by a very circuitous route. 
Once reached, the brook rewards the visit- 
ing fishermen with all the sport they could 
wish for, and it can-be easily seen that, 
with two or three days’ fishing a year, the 
supply of fish is not Mkely to give out in 
the next century. 


When Mr. Vanderbilt comes to the lodge 
he brings with him, or rather there pre- 
cedes him, a big wagon full of provisions, 
bed clothing, and such other things as he 
and his party will need during their outing. 
Although the road up the mountain is so 
well graded, it is not a smooth way by a 
good deal, and two or even four horses have 
a hard time making the trip with this load 
of household necessities. On reaching the 
lodge the team is unloaded, and the head- 
keeper, together with such servants as have 
come ahead of their employer, makes all 
haste to get things in readiness, while the 
natives of the mountains foundabout, hav- 


ing heard of the great event, leave off work. 


and go on a picnic, the object of which is 
the Pisgah spur, where the picnickers, some 
of them having walked eight or ten miles, 
hang around with their mouths open: fust 
‘to get a look at the man who controls ‘all 
hills and vales within a day's journey. 

would think that the looked-for trav- 
pois 
















who thinks eighteen or twenty miles a 
slight matter. Thence, with his party, he 
drives a fine team of horses to the foot 
of the mountain and up his private road, 
finally bursts upon the waiting spectators, 
and is welcomed by them as though he were 
a whole circus parade. 
RALPH H. GRAVES. 

C., July, 1901. 
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A Hint for Yachtsmen. 


yacht any is an ex- 
delicate manoeuvre, and calls 
ind ready seamanship on the part 





Jibing a or size 
ceedingly 


for good a 


of those performing it. There is one; 
skipper, though, who thinks nothing at 
all of turning the little nautical trick. 

Capt. “ Charlie" Clausen sails the tidy 


two-masted schooner Matilda Brooks in the 








lamber trade between this port and Nor- 
folk, Va. Skipper Clausen has recently 
introduced some innovations in her rig, 
and a few days ago in the Gafftopsail sa- 
loon in Norfolk some of his fellow-toilers 
of the sea wanted to know how she be- 
haved. 


“I don’t see how you ever jibe her, 
‘Charlie,""’ said one. ‘She has a brute 
of a big, heavy mainsail on now. How do 
you manage?” 

“Oh, easy, easy,” replied Clausen, who, 
by the way, is of German descent. bt 
tell you fellows all about it. I eall all 


hands. I hook the boom tackle up on the 
boom, and send the men below. Then I 
put the wheel hard up, and place it in 
the becket, and go below myself. 
| ** When it's all over we come up.” 








UNFASHIONABLE NEWPORT 


“Far away across 
a city of pal- 


EWPORT, July 12.— 
the desert Persepolis, 
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aces. But how was Persepolis to 
the intimate eye, the observation of the 
close familiar friend? Was it not, after 


all, like Newport, the famous Summer city 
by the sea, where the palace and the hovel 
literally lean against one another, and 
the millionaire and the day laborer spend 
the Summer on opposite sides of the same 


street? The chronicles of Newport, as 
they are usually recorded in the daily 
paper, are concerned only with the doings 


of the rich and socially distinguished, for 
it makes no matter what the other half 
of the world does, what it wears, when it 
dines, or how it itself in the 
highways or the porticos. To read 
records of a season at this place 
would suppose that it was, indeed, a 
of palaces; that only The Breakers 
Bushy Park existed; that only the royal- 
ties moved along Bellevue Avenue, and 
that all the rest were servants and trades- 
men. 

But it is not so. Newport is the alpha 
and omega of society. It is the place 
where the ends of the earth come together. 
It is the point at which the poles meet 
It is the home of the extremes of man- 
kind and of the methods and the manners 
of life. Once upon a time it was a great 
commercial port, so great that Benjamin 
Franklin expressed a faint hope that some 
day poor little New York might equal it 
The slave trade made men rich, and the 
harbor was sown with a forest of tall, 
square-rigged masts where now the slen- 
der, naked spars of a hundred palatial 
fere-and-afters bar with gray the change- 
ful sky. The yacht and the gay song are 
now where once the grimy slaver and the 
vulgar ‘‘chanty"’ dwelt. But there are 
shadows in Thames Street of what once 
was. There are still sailors’ boarding 
he uses and groggeries of a type famil- 
iar to South Street in New York. 
Nightfall sees the street alive with a mot- 
ley crowd of humans—sailors of yachts 
in their natty costumes, square-shouldered 
soldiers from’ Fort Adams, yacht skippers 
with gold lace, stewards with baskets seek- 
ing replenishments for larders, lumbering 
firemen and oilers from the engine rooms 
of private steamships, rolling Jackies from 
the war vessels, local boatmen of shrewd 
and sun-scorched countenances, pert and 
saucy minxes, clad in cheap finery, flout- 
ing their fooiish smiles in the faces of all 
the drifting crowd of men. 

And these items of human driftwood 
float up and down a street which is foul 
with the accumulated filth of years. Never 
did the street cleaner ply his sanitary vo- 
cation in this lean and odoriferous avenue. 
It is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, the idle, dirty, crowded, reeking 
Thames Street that fronts the harbor of 
Newport, 

Now turn up one of the streets that run 
at right angles to this one. Narrow, ill- 
lighted, if lighted at all, ill-paved, with 
sidewalks so narrow that one must. take 
to the street to pass every projecting 
stoop, these streets are lined with homes 
of the humblest sort. Some of them seem 
to be populated entirely by colored people, 
and the pickaninnies trip you up as you 
pass by just as they do in some of the 
streets of the sunny South, Presently you 
run suddenly against a stone wall, above 
which rise evergreen trees and rose bushes, 
and beyond which is the faint glow of 
shaded lights, and you know that you 
have come to Bellevue Avenue. Cross the 
avenue, upon which stand some of the 
residences whose doings are the food of the 
Newport chronicler. Again, you come to 
plain homes, to some that are indeed more 
than plain. They are even squalid. 

And in these cross streets you will find 
dozens of mean-looking houses presenting 
sign boards which inform you that they are 
boarding houses or hotels. And there is 
every evidence that they are all crowded. 
Board in them is as cheap as it is at any 
modest place in Sullivan County or along 
the Jersey Coast. The people whom you 
see sitting on the verandas are of the 
same type as you see at the minor beaches 
‘around New York. And they teem, these 
People. Newport is full of them. They 
‘do not wear fine garments, and they speak 
the speech of the east side of New York. 
‘Their manners are of the unveneered kind 
and their laugh is far-sounding. They 
are good, honest people, no doubt, but they 
never see their names in the papers un- 
less they are in a railway accident or a 
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like seamstresses or saleswomen on their 
Newport is full of such people. 
are some few amusements for 


vacations. 
And there 
them. 
There is the perennial trolley car, with ‘ts 
airy prospects, its rapid changeful view of 
nature, its fleeting glimpse of the rich and 
the great as they flit by in their jaunting 
cars or their steam wagons, its easy lines 
of: sccial cognizance, and Its inevitable rest 


at the picnic grounds or the public beach. 
| There are two beaches in Newport, one for 
the elect and one for those who are in 
outer darkness. At the latter, to which the 
kindly trolley carries you, you may get a 
bathing suit and a house for 30 cents, and 
may disport yourself in a surf which has 
all the gentility and laziness of a high- 
bred swell. Thi. surf Is never rude. It 


passes by you with an air of cool hauteur, 
It pays no attention to you. There are 
times when it is sadly marred by the pres- 
of seaweed, which clings to you with 
clammy persistence, but it is a good-natured 
surf, and would never upset the dignity of 
a portly gentleman or a prim school ma'am 
from Massachusetts, idling away her Sume 
} mer in maiden meditation, perhaps not fane 


ence 


} cy free. 
This beach is one of the places where 
rich and poor Summer visitors at New- 


port may meet, for there are some Summer 
visitors who have not the entrée into the 
sacred circle, and yet possess sufficient 
dross of this world to make a pretense of 
being of the elect. And there is one place 
at which the chosen society and the poor 
inhabitant of the cheap Newport boarding 
house and the soldier from the fort and the 
sailor from the yacht all meet, and that is 
the open-air vaudeville show. There the 
hack stands beside the automobile within 
the inclosure, and the trolley car halts at 
the corner. And the swell in evening dress 
sits in the box in the grand stand—for the 
theatre is in a ball ground—while the sailor 
sits in the pit and smokes his pipe. And 
all apparently enjoy with equal zest a 
vaudeville entertainment which for utter 
and ecemplete villainy has seldom been 
equaled in this vaudeville-ridden world. 
When the show is over the rich and the 
poor withdraw into their separate spheres, 
the bearding house inmate to the Bellevue 
Avenue ice cream shop, the sailor to his 
groggery in Thames Street, and the sweil 
to Berger's, where he may pay something 
more than Waldorf-Astoria prices for @ 


Newport supper. 
Every one knows why the rich and the 





fucially great come to Newport. It is their 
chosen Mecea, thelr Summer paradise. Re- 
tiring behind the huge walls of their pal- 
aces, they may dine and dance and gossip 
as they are wont to do at home and rest 
safe from the fear tnat they may be brought 
intv contact with the ordinary men and wo- 
n:en who are engaged in carrying on the 
progress of the world. Exclusiveness is at 
their command, and that is what they de- 
sire. 

But no one can tell why: the poor—for 
they are poor—come to Newport. They get 
very little for their money. The houses in 
which they dwell are badly located, they 
are small, they are uncomfortable, and 
they are hot. The food which is offered 
to them is worse than that which they get 
at home. They bathe in the sea and they 
ride on the trolley car; and they see the 
rich pass them by without so much as the 
turn of a head. 

There is absolutely nothing in Newport 
for any one who Is not in the social “‘ swim,” 
yet the place is crowded with people who 
are not in it, and who can never hope to 
get into it, who do not dream of doing so, 
and who cannot even by the wildest efforts 
of their imaginations fancy what it means 
to be in it. In short, there is a great sece 
tion of Newport life which is as far ree 
moved from what the world understands 
Newport to be as the Indian of Kipling’s 
revelations or the Chinaman of Peking from 
the native of Soho in Londgn. It cannot be 
that these people expect to go home and get 
great glory by telling their friends and neigh- 
bors that they spent the Summer at New- 
port, for that story would not fool a child, 
Newportris too well known. Its social denf- 
zens are named in the public prints too 
often. Perhaps these people come here to 
look at the kings, for they have the appears 
ance of those who fight with the police 
around the churches in New York when the 
rich are getting married and having their 
pictures printed in the yellow journals. At 


















































































































































any rate, here these people are, and thety. i ao 
presence, 






















































































VERYTHING is looking fresh and 
beautiful in the New York Botanical 
Garden these fine Summer days. 

There has been need of rain, but noth- 
ing of this can be seen by the inexperi- 
enced visitor. Dr. Britton, the Director 
in Chief, and the gardeners are praying 
that there may be no drought this Summer 
like that of last October, when the water 
supply was so low that it could ‘not be car- 
ried in the pipes higher than the benches 
In the greenhouses, and all the larger 
‘plants were taken down and placed on their 
sides on the floor to be sprinkled. 

Not only aré the plants, trees, and shrubs 
tn the garden flourishing this Summer, but 
there is a tremendous hay crop which has 
kept the men about the place occupied. 
Chere will be a supply sufficient to keep 
‘he horses about the place through the 
Winter and perhaps some to sell as well. 
rhis is good in its way, but getting in the 
Yay taxes the time of many men and makes 
sard work, for it cannot be done by out- 
side men. There are too many young trees 
set out fin all parts of the garden that green 
hands would make sad havoc with. There 
will be a decreasing grass area each year 
as the garden is planted. 

For about a month now heavy trucking 
has been excluded from the garden, the 
signs are up, and pleasure drivers will find 
everything in good condition for them. The 
driving in the garden and through the park 
is constantly increasing. Progress is being 
made in the roadmaking and there are two 
miles of crushed stone driveway. By the 
end of the year there will be another mile 
ready. One can drive now from the station 
to Pelham Bay on a model road. The city 
ts doing its share in making the garden 
everything it should be, and one transverse 
road that is now in fair condition the city 
will meet with a 100-foot road. The garden 
is fortunate in its surroundings, having 
two miles of boulevard on one side, the 
park on the other, and private residences 
bounding it in other directions. 

One of the most attractive roads in the 
garden is that known as the Hemlock 
Grove Road, which leads through the shad- 
ows of the hemlock forest, a pretty place 
always, but delightful on these warm days. 
That road is the original one built by the 
Lorillards. It has a stone foundation, and 
but little will be done to it, as its chief 
beauty consists in its wildness. 

That grove is one of the prides of the 
garden. The workmen went through it 
carefully this Spring, and cleaned out the 
rubbish. The leaves on the ground are 
left to hold the moisture, without which 
the trees would not stand the heat. Every 
Spring and Fall the woods are patroled by 
men on the lookout for fires, the one thing 
that is most dreaded. There were a num- 
ber of these trees lost during the drought 
last Fall, but hundreds more could go 
and not be missed. 

Driving through the grounds one notices 
many trees welled in, sometimes to a depth 
of four feet. This has been made necessary 
by the grading of the roads. Eventually 
and gradually, if possible, these wells will 
be filled in. Surprisingly few trees were 
lost in forming the garden. The plans were 
drawn with special regard to the trees, 
and twenty that were not counted on in 
the plans have been saved. 

There is more animal life in the garden 
than many visitors know, for the valley 
fis filled with muskrats, which are pre- 
venting for a time one line of work. They 
will be exterminated eventually, part of 
the lowland will be reclaimed, and in other 
parts marsh and pond plants will be put 
fn. There are different water plants in 
the little stream which forms picturesque 
ponds in the herbacious grounds. There 
is the famous water hyacinth and different 
pend lilies are in blossom in ten different 
shades of yellow, and other shades rang- 
fing from pink to purple. A brilliant crim- 
son blossom on the surface of the water 
looks like a fire ball in the sun, 

The meteorological observations whieh 
were begun last year in different parts of 
the grounds to learn the temperature and 
humidity at different hours of the day, the 
amount of rainfall, &c., have been exceed- 
fngly helpful in deciding the location of 
the different plants, and similar observa- 
tions made in the conservatories have made 
ft possible to more properly arrange the 
plants. This work was one of the first done 
as a foundation for other lines of work. 
The location of many plants was changed 
as a result of the observations. 


Three large propagating houses which 
were staked out a year ago were completed 
last March, and now show a flourishing lot 
of young plants. Tnese are interesting not 
only in themselves, but because of the dif- 
ferent large botanical gardens of the world 
from which they have come. Seeds and 
spores have been sent as exchanges in ac- 
cordance with arrangements made by Dr. 
Britton when he met the head men from the 
different gardens at the Paris Exposition 
last Fall. 

There have now germinated in the prop- 
agating houses nearly 5,000 different kinds 
of seeds, 1,300 of these from the Kew Gar- 
dens, England. The number of plants them- 
selves can only be imagined. Many of 
these will in time be sent to other gardens, 
either as an exchange or as gifts. Some 
are being sent to the Buffalo Botanic 
Garden, and a quantity are being saved for 
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the plantations of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has sent for seedlings. 
Among the other gardens which have been 
contributors to the collection are those of 
Karisruhe, in Germany, the famous nurs- 
ery of Vilmorin, Paris; the Botanical Gar- 
den, Zurich, Switzerlana; Leyden, Holland; 
Christiania, Norway, the latter place sending 
a fine lot of hardy outdoor plants; Lyons, 
France, which sent an excellent collection; 
Lausanne, Switzerland; the Botanical Gar- 
den of Buenos Ayres, in the Argentine Re- 
public, and the Botanical Garden of New 
Zealand. It is an education in geography 
and the extent of country scientifically in- 
terested In the study of plants to walk 
through the propagating houses. 

The plants in their infancy are interest- 
ing. In one small pot there is what looks 
to be a healthy crop of grass, but which is 
really a large number ef young bamboo 
plents which will eventually grow to twen- 
ty or thirty feet in height. That one pot is 
growing a small forest. There are baby 
pine trees, little twigs they are, rooted in 
the earth. This is another forest. for these 
tiny things, some of them now having their 
tops capped with big seeds, will also grow 
to a large stature. But such a forest would 
have to be under glass, for they are pines 
from the Canary Islands, and they will not 
stand our Winters. 

There are a quantity of sensitive plants, 
the mimosa, which responds more or less 
quickly to the touch according to the va- 
riety of the plant. 

“T have been through fields of this,” 
says Dr. Britton, “and looking around 
have seen what looked like a swath of 
a wave sweeping along where I had passed 
as the plants closed and bent behind me.” 

There are the best of climatic conditions 
in these propagating houses, and every- 
thing grows to advantage. Much experi- 
mental work is done here, and the houses 
are used as hospitals as well. Badly bat- 
tered plants that are injured by travel, or 
sick plants are brought here to be treated. 

One of the houses is of a higher temper- 
ature for tropical plants, and here there is 
a wide variety of growths. There are 
orchids from Kew, some of them under 
observation; some plants from Jamaica 
which received @ dose of salt water while 
on their journey and are recuperating; 
young palms raised from seed; a rare palm 
which is in a serious condition and is re- 
ceiving the tenderest care with the hope of 
preserving its life. Among other things is a 
Venus fly trap, one of the most interesting 
of plants, that makes a vigorous grab at a 
lead pencil) which is offered it in lieu of 
food. In one corner of the room under 
glass, and each pot with a piece of glass 
over it to protect the germinating spores, 
are thousands of young ferns. The earth in 
the pots is covered with what looks to be a 
thick layer of green moss, so closely are 
they growing. The propagating houses are 
adjacent to the nursery, which occupies two 
acres of ground. 

One of the valuable gifts which the muse- 
um has just received has come from the 
Botanical Garden at Washington. A sixty- 
foot express car filled with plants of all 
kinds contained a collection which proba- 
bly could not be purchased for several 
thousand dollars, W. R. Smith, who its in 
charge of the Washington Garden, visited 
the New York Garden recently and was so 
delighted with everything he saw that he 
generously invited Dr. Britton to visit him 
and select such duplicates as might be 
valuable to the New York Garden. The 
proposed visit was made a few weeks ago, 
and the carload of plants is the result. As 
soon as they have become acclimated and 
started to grow in their new home they 
will be well worth seeing. 


Another valuable collection of plants 
which the garden has received is from Kew, 
which was visited in February and March 
by the head gardener, George V. Nash, of 
the New York Garden. He was given per- 
mission to go through the entire place and 
select anything he might desire from among 
the duplicates, a generous and unusual 
courtesy. Six large bexes were shipped in 
the middle of March containing over 1,000 
species, There were some particularly in- 
teresting specimens for the succulent col- 
lection, particularly in the South African 
plants. The collection of aloes from Kew 
is said to be the most valuable accession 
the garden has ever made. 


Work on the new greenhouses is going on 
rapidiy, and it is expected that five ad- 
ditional ones will be finished by October. 
There will be seven compartments in these 
different houses, and a better opportunity 
to arrange the plants satisfactorily will be 
afforded. There will be an open central 
court, which will add greatly to the beauty 
of the conservatory scheme. In the centre 
will be an aquatic tank, which will be ef- 
fective. 

Changes are constantly going on in the 
conservatories as new plants arrive and 
detail work is progressing. Growing plants 
are now in place under the benches, and 
when the supports are covered with vines 
these will add much to the general appear- 
ance of the houses. 

The succulent house where the cacti and 
many curious plants are to be found is one 
where visitors linger the longest. ‘There 
have been many night-blooming plants 
there recently. There have been six kinds 
of night-blooming cacti, one of the largest 


IU 


blossoms being 13 inches across. The crown 
of thorns is another interesting plant in 
this house ‘now in blossom, the bright red 
of the flower, the green of the leaves, and 
the many horns making it particularly ef- 
fective. Two of these plants are twined 
into circular form, and ornament two ends 
of benches, while a large fan-shaped plant 
stands high up in the centre. 

In the west greenhouse one banana tree 


has a big bunch of bananas upon it, An- 
other tree has borne its fruit and, after 
the manner of its kind, died recently. The 


fruit was preserved in formaline for the 
museum, but there was enough to admit of ; 
sampling a few bananas, and they were 
very good. There are six or eight different 
kinds of bananas in the conservatory. 
Other fruit trees in this conservatory are 
the seursop, alligator pear, and guavas 
from tropical America. The gardea can 
raise its own chocolate beans. The coca 
plant, from which cocaine is taken, is an- 
other interesting plant. There are the tree 
ferns in this conservatory, the screw palms, 
an Ixora which shows a spike of white blos- 
soms, and the Yucca, or Spanish Bayonet, 


Along the Rapid 





from Arizona, also with a white blossom, 
The water poppy and the water hyacinth 
are making an indoor growth here i. tubs. 

In the fern house the pitcher plants and 
orchids are flourishing beautifully. Among 
the palms there is a sago palm in blossom, 
and different plants show the benefits of 
changes of position that have been made. 
Of improvements in the greenhouses there 
are sliding waterproof screens which can 
be raised or lowered to temper the light, 
and the windows have been stippled, to 
present a frosted effect on the inside and 
a solid white from the outside. 


About the grounds of the garden just at 
present large water pipes are laid, and 
there is general rejoicing that this work 
can be put through while the work on 
the roads is going on, so that there will be 
no necessity for tearing up later. The big 
mound in front of the museum building, 
which sonsists largely of rock, is disap- 
pearing rapidly with the aid of blasting, 
and within a month it is expected that it 
will have disappeared altogether, so that 
the approach to the museum building may 
be completed. 


Transit Subway 








ARDLY a week passes but something 
of interest happens along the line of 
the subway. Either some of the ex- 

cavators find relics of olden times as they 
dig under the streets, or one of the many 
contractors strikes a complication that was 
not foreseen when the plans for the work 
were drafted. Among the curiosities found 
a majority have come from the downtown 
sections, which are being built by the 
Degnon-McLean Contracting Company. Un- 
til a few days ago their chief engineer, Mr. 
Fisher, had in his office at Worth and Elm 
Streets a collection of antiques that a first- 
class museum might have envied. There 
were old bayonets, swords, cannon balls, 
knives, and a varied assortment of coins, 
most of the latter of copper. There were 
also human bones, as well as a badly 
crushed death's head. At one place, up in 
Elm Street, an old cannon was found 
buried in the soil in such a position that, 
when the tunnel there had been entirely 
dug out, the muzzle of the firing-piece ap- 
peared to have been placed so as to com- 
mand a range throughout several blocks 
of excavations. In the pila of coins was a 
Canadian ten-cent piece of 1825, and the 
smaller currency of Spain, Belgium, Swe- 
den, England, and other foreign countries 
was represented. The greater number of 
coins were, however, of United States mint- 
age. The more valuable of the curios have 
been appropriated by different persons in 
authority on the subway work, and the 
foremen all along the two sections are now 
supposed to keep their eyes on the Italian 
laborers lest more relics be discovered and 
secretly pocketed by the one who happens 
to dig them up 
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No section on the tunnel route has been 
blocked by so many unforeseen obstacles 
as has that of Sub-contractor John Shields, 
which runs along Broadway from One 
Hundred and Fourth Street to One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second Street. Mr. Shields 
is confident by this time that he is being 
pursued by a “ hoodoo.” According to the 
original plans there were to be but two 
tracks through this stretch, and for some 
months work was prosecuted on that basis, 
a tunnel twenty-eight feet in width being 
begun and in some places nearly com- 
pleted between the tracks of the surface 
car line. Then the sub-contractor was 
notified that there would be changes in 
the drawings. While he waited for these 
to be explained in detail he practically had 
to stop work. 
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It was not until quite recently that the 
trenches he had started again began to 
take on a busy look. Then the whole plan 
of work was new, for the second set of 
plans called for a three-track tunnel. So 
the excavators had to begin widening the 
trenches already sunk, the extra width ex- 
tending over toward the east side of Broad- 
way and under the surface railway track 
on that side of the street. This widening 
made the project a much more serious 
undertaking than it had looked at the 
beginning. With the original scheme very 
little of the weight of the surface tracks 
had to be supported, as there was room 
between them for the twenty-eight-foot 
subway. It is estimated that the work in- 
volved on the section has had its amount 
increased by at least one-third by reason 
of the changes. Not only is there the addi- 
tional digging to be done, but vast quanti- 
ties of steel and other material, ordered 
on the basis of a two-track road, has had 
to be returned to its makers, and new 
orders for another class of material have 
been made. Very little of the steel that 
had been procured was fit for use under 
the altered plans, as the uprights and 
girders and other attachments have to be 
larger and stronger in the wider tunnel 
than would have been necessary in the 
natrower one. On one stretch of 200 feet 
Mr. Shields had already finished the two- 
track tunnel far enough to put into it 
the concrete arches which were to form 
the support of its roof. All of these have 
had to be’ torn to pieces. 
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*“Tt’s hotter along this subway than any- 
where else in town,’’ was the remark made 
a day or two ago by a man whose flat has 
its front windows opening over a street 
through which they are building the tun- 
nel. Doubtless the speaker was all wrong { 
as to the actual temperature, but there is ' 


no question that hot weather along the 
subway seems hotter than almost any- 
where, with the hordes of perspiring Ital- 
jans, the dirty and begrimed groups of 
drillers, and the little digging and carrying 
machines that hiss fretfully and send up 
into the air streams of steam and smoke 
which look as though they might be issuing 
from the overheated soll. No people in the 
working population have a harder lot on hot 
days than the excavators. The few ex- 
ceptions are those who happen to be in a 
trench in a shadow or in the underground 
sections of the work. Where sand Is being 
shoveled up the sun seems to take on re- 
newed vigor in its reflection from the dry 
bottom and walls of the trench. Wherever 
the steel structure is being put into place 
there are a thousand blinding, heating re- 
flections against metal surfaces. So vio- 
tently did the heat seem to affect the men 
on Section 11 that Mr. Shields changed his 
working hours, and now his employes start 
work at 4 o'clock in the morning, leave oft 
when the sun is high in the sky, and then 
begin again later in the day, managing be- 
fore dark to get in the required number of 
hours and doing much more efficient work 
than hitherto. 
—a 


Although most of the subway is a warm 
Place to work in, there is one part of it 
that even some of the city’s rich folk might 
have liked to visit during the recent fear- 


ful weather. This is in the mine under 
Washington Heights. where the McCabe 
Brothers are getting well under way on 


the deep sections reaching from Broadway 
and One Hundred and Fifty-seventh Street 
to Hillside Avenue In the two main 
shafts, one at One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth Street and another at One Hundred 
and Fighty-first Street. the miners labor 
in comfort that is enviable when compared 
with that of the further down 
town mach of the shafts goes down into 
the earth more than 10 feet, and. besides 
the naturally low temnerature of a recion 
so far below the there is vlenty 
of cool air. pumped down in windy cur- 
rents by machines above. 
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After long delav evidences of a 
the elevated portions of the rapid transit 
railroad are to be seen now, and several 
piles of timber alone that part of Broad- 
way running down through Manhattan Val- 
ley, from One Hundred and Twenty-second 


start on 


Street to One Hundred and Thirty-sixth 
Street, show that before long the con- 
tractors will begin work there. This via- 


duct, running parallel to the one that forms 
a continuation of Riverside Drive, begins 
at the upner end of Mr. Shields’s section, 
No. 11, and connects at One Hundred and 
Thirty-sixth Street with the lower section 
of the McCabes. It is the shortest stretch 
of elevated structure to be built along the 
Subway, for on both the west and east 
side branches many miles of raised tracks 
are to be laid. The tunnel on the west side 
emerges from underground at Hillside Ave- 
nue, a little way beyond Fort George. The 
east side tunnel ceases and gives way to 
an elevated road in Westchester Avenue, 
beyond Third Avenue. The routes of the 
two lines, after they come to the surface 
at the points named, will be as follows: 


WEST SIDE.—From Hillside Avenue 
across and over private property to Elwood 
Street, along that street to King’s Bridge 
Avenue, through private property again, 
over the Harlem Ship Canal, and Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, once more through private 
property to Riverdale Avenue, (Two Hun- 
dred and Thirtieth Street,) and then to a 
terminus near Bailey Avenue. 


EAST SIDE.—Along Westchester Avenue, 
Southern Boulevard, and Boston Road, to a 
terminus at Bronx Park. 

The chief reason for the delay up to date 
has been that property owners have been 
giving the Rapid Transit Commission 
trouble, objecting to the elevated road 
through or near their possessions. Al! the 
elevated work will be done by the same 
firm of sub-contractors, the Terry & Tench 
Company. The three sections of which it is 
composed are known as Nos. 12, 15, and 10, 
the first being that over the Mnonhattan 
Valley, the second running from Hillside te 
Bailey Avenue, and the third being ithe 
east side section from Westchester Avenue 
to Bronx Park. E. Clapp, engineer of the 
Fourth Division, is in direct charge, acting 
under Chief Engineer W. B. Parsons. 
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¥ the prorogation of the: French €ham- 

bers Saturday, July 6, there~has been 

assured to the Ministry of which M. 
Waldeck ‘Rousseau is the head the longest 
admmistration of any Council of State un- 
der the Third Republic. The Chambers, in 
the natural course of things, will not meet 
again until November. Only an extraor- 
dinary complication of political events, now 
entirely unlooked for, could cause them to 
convene before that.time. On June 22 
last the Ministry completed its second year 
of service. It then stood fourth on the 
list as regards longevity. It had already dis- 
tanced thirty-four out of the thirty-eight 
ministries @hich” have succeeded each other 
since Fels 47; 1871. Les -ritafs"afe now the 
Ministry of M. Méline, which sat for two 
years, two months and a day; that of M. 
Jules Ferry, the term of which was two 
years, two months and thirteen days, and 
M. Thiers's, which held office for two 
years, two months and twenty-nine days. 


It is significant that M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau's nearest rival should be M. Thiers. 
The latter made the nation a republic in 
name. The former and his associates have 
taught the people of France what that 
name should stand for. They have ex- 
pounded and put into practical use the 
doctrines which the founders of the Third 
Republic only half realized and which the 
mass of the French people for more than 
a quarter of a century regarded as uncer- 
tain theories. 


Two years ago many true but not par- 
ticularly observing Frenchmen were ready 
to pronounce a valedictory upon the Third 
Republic, and to write the word failure at 
the end of her achievements. The nation 
seemed to be on the point of dissolution. 
The revision of the Dreyfus case had dis- 
tracted society. The army was without 
honorable heads. The rank and file had 
lost the confidence of the people, for the 
revelations of their discipline had made it 
uncertain with which of the bands of con- 
spirators they would.ally themselves. The 
Bonapartists, conscious of their own small 
numbers, stood waiting for something to 
turn up. The Orleanists, and their allies 
the Nationalists, together with their Jew- 
baiting friends, urged each other to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire. The attempt 
of the Nationalist Dérouléde to have Gen. 
Roget march his soldiers to the Elysée 
Palace as they returned from the funeral 
of President Faure, on Jan. 23, 1899, had 
been followed four months later by a 
Royalist assault upon the new President at 
the Auteuil race course. With the osten- 
sible purpose of making a repetition of the 
last affair impossible, a Ministry of un- 
certain patriotism had on the occasion of 
the Longchamps races filled the Champs 
Elysées and the road of the Bois de 
Bologne with troops. But they were there 
rather to invite some royalist commander 
to a coup d'état than for the necessary 
protection of the chief executive of the 
nation. The then recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal that Dreyfus 
should have another trial still further stim- 
ulated insurrection and contempt for those 
institutions which had seemed to place in- 
dividual rights above national traditions 
and the honor of the army. In the gather- 
ing tumult the Dupuy Ministry went out of 
office. What should succeed it? 

It was plain.that President Loubet need- 
ed a stanch and fearless republican Cabi- 
net. The honor of France before the worid 
was in the balance. The judgment of the 
Supreme Court must be carried to its legal 
conclusion. From June 12 until June 22 
France was without a Council of State, 
then Pierre Marie Waldeck-Rousseau, who 
had held the portfolio of the Interior under 
the long-lived Ferry Ministry, undertook 
the task of forming a Cabinet. 


This Ministry was born in distraction and~ 


they had buried factional differences, dis- 
of policy, and personal antagonism. 
e idea inspired them—to force the coun- 
try to confirm the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal. ; 

Next to that of the Premier, the most 
trying position was the Ministry of War, 
occupied by Gen. de Galliffet. It was he 
who kept-the court-martial at Rennes with- 
in the strict letter of military judicial pro- 
cedure. Through the long August days of 


g 


.1890 he was ever alert. It did not matter | 
what his belief in the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner of Devil's Island might be, it® 
‘was net for him 

taire in a spirit . ; 
ener. He could ‘the Judges | 
was at length rendered. The prisoner was. 
convicted “ with ; 
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him innocent or guilty, had condemned the 
extraordinary methods by which‘the jus- 
tice of revision had been made to prevail, re- 
garded the pardon as a political expediency 
Which would put an end to the whole mis- 
erable business. But these reasonable con- 
ceptions of the pardon, while prevailing 
throughout provincial France, only tinged 
the surface of political Paris. There the 
extremists were at work. Bonapartists, 
Royalists, and Natioralists discarded overt 
action and prepared to take advantage of 
the defeat of the Ministry, which they 
deemed inevitable as soon as the Chambers 
should meet. The Dreyfusards, righteously 
indignant at the Rennes verdict, became 
suspicious of the Government, not knowing 
how far its evident policy of conciliation 
might intervene to prevent the criminals on 
the General Staff from being justly pun- 
ished, or deny retribution to those whose 
ardor for truth and justice had caused 
them to become the victims of the military 
criminals. There was one prevailing senti- 
ment, however, which could be heard in 
France, and that was for the Cabinet of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau quietly to withdraw and 
leave the Government in the hands of some 
party of definite and acknowledged princi- 
ples, which should have the confidence of 
the majority of the people, which centfi- 
dence, it was declared, could not possibly 
be possessed by the heterogeneous company 
with which M. Waldeck-Rousseau had sur- 
rounded himself. 


But the Premier knew, and his colleagues 
knew, as the average French citizen cou!d 
not know, that to abandon the helm then 
would mean to deliver the administration 
into the hands of the enemies of the re- 
public. At the risk of losing the confidence 
of many of its till then ardent supporters, 
the Government postponed assembling the 
Chombers until it almost seemed as though 
an oligarchy was being forced upon the 

{ nation. Meanwhile, from the end of August 
until the middle of November, 1899, when 
the impatient legislators were finally called 
together, France became the field of the 
most remarkable campaign of political edu- 
cation in her history, Aged, gray-haired 
professors left their seclusion in the uni- 
versity and added their voices to those of 
the members of the Government in ex- 
pcunding to the people the hitherto unreal- 
ized principles of republican institutions. 

‘*We have not yet completed our task,” 
declared M. Millerand, the Socialist Minis- 
ter of Commerce, at a meeting of his party 
where he explained that his sole purpose in 
joining the ‘“ bourgeois’ Cabinet, even 
though he were a Socialist, was to save 
France. Little by little the mass of the 
people were made to realize that their 
boasted republic was a statue with feet of 
clay, and that its only hope lay in reposing 
their confidence in a Government which 
sbould not only cast out the clay, but would 
place firm metal in its place. In this way 
th: Government,. which had proved itself 
“the Cabinet of Justice,” became to the 
slowly awakening intelligence ‘the Cabi- 
net of Republican Defense.” When Parlia- 
ment at length convened confidence in this 
remarkable Ministry was acknowledged by 
a vote in the Chamber of 340 to 215. 

“The programme of the Government.” 
said M. Waldeck-Rousseau, “is inspired 
by the wish to constitute a society strong 
encugh to insure respect for the opinion of 
every one, and impose respect for repub- 
lican institutions. Our programme will be 
to serve as a rallying flag for all repub- 
licans.”’ 

But if it were a programme of pacifica- 
tion, of reconciliation, it was also one of 
reconstruction. To reconstruct one must 
have a foundation. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
and his colleagues began to sweep away the 
clay. First came the conspiracy trials be- 
fore the Senatorial High Court of Justice, 
which would have ended in fiasco had they 
been conducted by a less wise Government. 
It is true that only such creatures as 

.Dérouléde, Guérin, and Marcel-Habert were 
convicted out of the great mass of the ac- 
cused, but the main point was. to reveal to 
the French people that the Royalist-Na-. 


tionalist conspiracy was no mere fusion, 


but a real danger. This the Government 
succeeded in doing, just as it demonstrated 
the complicity of certain Catholic ‘orders 
by the prosecution and dissolution of the 
Assumptionists, and the silencing of their 
treasonable paper, La Croix. 

As the Winter of 1800-1000 passed into 
Spring, the enemies of the Government of 
all factions ¢mbraced the spirit of Anglo- 
phobia and sought to turn it into\a weapon 
which should force the Government into an_ 
international impasse, or cause it to re- 
9 os peeeeeien~ ROS. the Paris. Exposi- 
Yon ly approaching,. 

raplaly ap s. andthe 


by such a trick, and refusals began to flow 
in at such a rate that the affair was final- 
ly abandoned. Then President Loubet in- 

‘ted the Mayors to be the guests of the 
Republic. Twenty-three thousand of them 
responded, and, around the tables in the 
Tuileries Gardens, they pledged themselyes 
and their constituencies to the Republic, 
to “the Cabinet of Republican Defense,” 
and to the Chief Executive of the nation. 
The next day when the Parisians read the 
accounts of this remarkable gathering in 
the newspapers, the realization was borne 
in upon them that the old adage, “ Paris is 
France,’ had become a fallacy. 

This genuine national demonstration 
showed its instant effect when the Cham- 
bers met after the close of the Exposition. 
The work which the Government had 
marked out to do was accomplished piece 
by piece. The Amnesty bill, which stopped 
all criminal prosecution In cases growing 
out of the Dreyfus affair, and granted 
mercy to those who had already been con- 
victed, save to Dreyfus himself, was at 
length passed. M. Waldeck-Rousseau urged 
its expediency in the fallowing words: 

A verdict had been givens It had been ac- 
cepted. On this side all was over. But other 
criminal aetions were pending, ready to re- 
awaken the whole ws while powerless to 
change its dénouement. Should we allow them 
to continue with that outburst of passion of 
which even here we still find attenuated echoes? 
We did not think so, and I am sure that herein 
we expressed the feelings of the country—that 
superior instinct which at certain moments, at 
certain hours, gives warning that it is better 
worth while to cast a veil over certain delin- 
quencies than to expose them to the light and 
punish them. This, gentlemen, is the whole 


origin of this bill, and I do not hesitate to say 
that it is in the facts themselves that its takes 


its birth, 

The events which surrounded the intro- 
duction and passage of the Associations bill 
are of too recent occurrence to require ex- 
planation here, Suffice to say that neither 
In its inception nor in the form in which it 
was finally adopted was it a measure to 
decatholicize France. It simply places re- 
ligious orders in the same category as lay 
and mercantile associations, and thereby 
prevents thei from becoming the centre of 
treasonable propaganda, as the history of 
the last three years has shown they were 
liable to become under the old laws, There 
still remains for the Government to have 
enacted its Education bill, which, causing 
all officers in the army to be graduates of 
the public schools of France, will forever 
destroy the state of Jesuitical discipline 
which made the Dreyfus case possible. The 
army may not at once accept the theory 
that it, like other institutions of a republic, 
is based upon the principle of justice to the 
individual; but it can now have no doubt 
that it is the servant and not the master 
of the French nation. 


But while in a general sense the work of 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the principal features 
of its programme which I have touched 
upon, much has been accomplished by de- 
crees of individual Ministers in their va- 
rious departments and by the passage of 
sundry laws, all of which have their place 
in the scheme of perfect reconstruction. 
The work of Gen. de Galliffet did not end 
with the Rennes court-martial. With him, 
his successor, Gen. André; the Socialist 
Minister of Commerce, Millerand, and the 
President of Council, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
stand conspicuously in the foreground of 
“the Cabinet of Republican Defense."’ 

When Gen. de Galliffet accepted the port- 
folio of War, the Royalists supposed that 
they had a friend in the Council; the So- 
cialists, who had not forgotten how he had 
put down the Commune with an iron hand, 
looked upon him as an enemy. Both were 
mistaken. He soon showed his personal 
friends in the Faubourg St. Germain that 
there was no traitor in the War Office, 
while the means which he took to repub- 
licanize the army proved to the Socialists 
that his alm was the same as that of their 
own Millerand. In a word, he completely 
transformed the French conception of ‘‘ the 
man on horseback.” He will go down to 
posterity as the most conspicuous figure 
among those few French Ministers of War 
who have passed the supreme moment of 
their lives untainted by personal ambition. 
The army is now in the hands of repub- 
lican officers; the others have passed on to 
oblivion or to retirement. Now an accused 
soldier may have counsel within twenty- 
four hours after his arrest. The court-mar- 
tial which tries him must be under the di- 
reetion of a member of the French bar. 
These are among the many changes made 
in. military procedure. Gen. André, who 
succeeded the Marquis de Galliffet a year 
ago, has shown himself to be inspired by 
the same high motives which were the rules 
of action of his predecessor. 

It was the same with thé custodian of the 
portfolio ef Commerce. M, Millerand be- 





deck-Rousseau Ministry has accomplished ¢ 
stupendous task. Next year we may see 
the majorities which have supported it dis- 
solve into opposing factions over questions 
of application and administration. But the 
republic stands upon firm ground. The 
mass of the French people realized the dan- 
ger through which their country has passed 
and will never again allow the mob of Paris 
to speak and act for them. The Waldeck- 
Rousseau Ministry has imparted to them a 
new interpretation of the legend, “ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité,”” and has added to it 
the word “ Justice.” 








The Roses of the Achilleion, 


HAT is to be the destiny of Achillelon? 
This is the question that has been 
asked with keen interest by lovers of 
art and of the ideal in every land since, the 
announcement was made, several months 
ago, that the favorite residence of the late 
Enipress Elizabeth of Austria, in the Island 
of Corfu, had been sold for 5,000,000f. tg an 
Italian, whose wealth, it is said, was de- 
rived from the preprietorship ‘of: casinos 
where Fortune is courted at the hazard of 
the gaming table. It was variously sur- 
mised that the white palace would be trans- 
formed into a temple to the goddess who 
bestows her golden favors with the proverb- 
ial fickleness of her sex; that in the form 
of ‘a luxurious caravansary it would be 
made to cater for the patronage of the for- 
eigners who in large numbers visit the 
island in search of health or of the pict- 
uresque; that the assoctations of the place 
wculd insure the success of the investment 
in a division of the property into villa lots 
~—unless, peradventure, the purchaser 
shoull decide to maintain it as a private 
residence for himself. 5 

Speculation has at last been set at rest. 
The fate of the Achilleion—for the present 
at least—has been decided in a manner 
wholly unexpected, truly touching, super- 
latively poetic. 

Eiizabeth, it will be remembered, was a 
worshipper of Heine. In the park of the 
Achilleion stands a marble sttaue of the 
poet, lover of the rose, whose inspiration 
struck a choird of such deep sympathy in 
the heart of the melancholy Empress. In 
the gardens, planted in his memory, are 
thousands of bushes that bloom with their 
favorite flower. Roses of every variety 
mingle their hues, and the air is heavy with 
their perfume, which rises in perpetual in- 
cense, a& it were, to the spirits of the poct 
and the martyred Empress. The new pro- 
prietor of the domain will preserve inviol- 
ate the retreat where Elizabeth destined 
to be stricken down by the hand of a mad 
assassin, had planned to pass a-dreaming 
her last days, far from the pomp and cir- 
cumstance and intrigue of an imperial 
Court, secure from the turmoil of the world. 
He has installed there several Italian nuns, 
whose only occupation will be to care for 
the roses and to deck with them daily the 
altar and white marble columns of the 
chapel of the palace, where the Empress 
was wont to bow the knee humbly before 
Him, in whose sight monarchs are no 
more than the lowliest of their subjects, 

Thus does the classic island—an emerald 
set in a sea of sapphire—continue the poetic 
traditions that have attached to it through 
the ages. For Corfu was Scheria, where, 
after leaving Calypso’s Isle, and weather- 
ing the tempest raised up against him by 
Poseidon, shaker of the earth, the “ stead- 
fast, goodly’ Odysseus was cast ashore 
among the Phaeacians— who care not for 
bow nor quiver, but for masts and oars of 
ships and gallant barques, wherein rejoic- 
ing they cross the sea ”—and inspired with 
compassion the beautiful Nausicaa and her 
fair-tressed maidens. 





Queer English Leasing Methods. 


preperty he does not go to the owner and 
ask for a lease for twenty-five years, or 
for any other definite term, He simply says 
that he wants the property for as long as 
some third person, not interested in the 
property, shall live. If the selection” of 
this third party is agreeable to the 
lord the lease is duly made, and in it 
conditions are set forth that 
shall hold the property as long 
party named shall live. oe! 

Now, in Devonshire several 





































































































































































-tent to be trifled with. “ The.. ofthe 
Fair" saved the. situation tos.the, time. 
‘The Summer, however, did ‘not, pass. 
out one important event which was a 
lation to foreigners, as it certainly was 






























DAKOTAHS ON 





HEN asked through the interpreter 
what he thought of the ocean, Hol- 
low Horn Bear, just from the Rose- 


bud Reservation in South Dakotah, re- 
marked laconically: 

* Only water I could not drink.” 

Hollow Horn Bear, son of Iron Shell, is 
the spokesman and orator for a troop of 
Brulé Sioux, a mounted troop that solemnly 
rede down Fifth Avenue a few weeks ago 
dyring. a pelting rain, their penies slipping 
and sliding on the asphalt. With no sad- 
dles under them and brave in eagle feath- 
ers, leather breechclouts, beaded jackets, 
bucklers, spears, and bows, the twoscore 
mounted men had about them a stamp of 
reality which is often missed from Indians 
who come with circuses. Their bearing and 
expression betray at once the fact that 
they are novices in the showman's game 
and hardly know whether or not to take 
seriously this masquerade in the ancient 
finery of their race, this procession rode 
through the teeming ant-heaps of New 
York. Presently it was published that these 
braves, with a nearly equal number of 
squaws, had been added to the attrac- 
tions of Glen Island up the Sound. It is 
‘there that the leading man, call him chief 
if you will, standing opposite the row of 
tepees where little Indians were splashing 
about in the puddles, delivered himself of 
other words of weight beside the remark 
given above. 

“There is little distance from an empty 
belly to a bad heart” is a proverb truly 
Indian in its sententiousness, of which Hol- 
low Horn Bear is the author and a text on 
which might be written concerning the folly 
of Congress and the neglect of States and 
forests and game. 





THE LAKOTAHS OF 
GLEN ISLAND 












THE WARPATH 


ers of the nation figure, and the Fox dance, 


Tokhalah, in which Master Reynard and 
his wiles are imitated. They seem to have 
lost the dance for the buffalo, Tahtkhonta, 
which was perhaps more an elaborate cere- 
mony than a dance. Among their games 
is hockey or caman, the game with a 
hooked or cam stick called by them tahk- 
hapisichah, that universal game of which 
golf is now the fashionable head. 

Because we desired their lands, having 
given them too frultful districts, to reside 
in where they might establish farms, and 
because they would not submit to imposi- 
tions and the deliberate breaking of con- 
tracts and treaties, the whites have ma- 
ligned these Indians in the usual way. Our 
faithless behavior has cost the country a 
pretty penny. One million and honesty 
would have saved thirty millions and the 
loss of national honor. If we criticise the 
conduct of the British in Africa, what have 
we to say of our own conduct to the In- 
dians? 

But to return to the Sioux—the early 
French adventurers like Jolliet and Perrot 
found them this side of the Mississippi, at 
the lakes, and report that they were su- 
perior in radical matters to the Hurons, 
such as in telling the truth and refraining 
from theft; superior also to the old enemies 
of the Hurons, the Iroquois, although igno- 
rant of metals, and of course of firearms. 
They were finely built, rather light in color, 
very hospitable, and trustworthy. A most 
singular custom marked the Sioux near the 
Mississippi apart from the other Indians, 
who, in their formal meetings at least, 
were rather staid and stoical in manner. 
This was a habit of weeping for joy on 
meeting and parting, a ceremonial gush of 






































he goes to the reservation school. 


Thus 


Hollow Horn Bear has a son of twenty- 
four, athlete and artist, who passes half 
hits waking hours on horseback and the 
other half drawing warriors and horses in 


colored chalks. His school or white name 
is John, and he is the only pure-blooded 


Lakotah in the band who can talk Eng- 


lish. Even his father, who has been again 
and again to see Ton-kashilayapee, or the 
President, at Washington, in behalf of his 
tribe, can speak no English and has mere- 
ly learned to write a semblance of his 
name. Formerly it was a custom when a 


chief died for some one to take the name 
of the defunct, transferring his own name 


to a third person. In this way the Indians 


thought to retain the qualities of the de- 
ceased by a transfer of identity with ‘the 
name. In the old time a new name was 
revealed when an Indian took his totem; in 
fact, an Indian was as prone to swap names 
as in the Middle Ages knights were ready 
to change their crests and coats of arms 
to indicate some special act of prowess or 
merely to signalize a marriage with an 
heiress who brought new lands into the 
family. The starving of boys on entering 
manhood and otherwise proving them by 
acts of violence and sel{-torture have fall- 
en away. The Brulé Sioux are Christians, 
and boys of twenty are expected to pray 
to God to make them wise and good men. 
They need to learn forbearance, for their 
lot is not a happy one, although it might 
seem to be ideal since as wards of the Na- 
tion they have no responsibilities and are 
supported. 

It is when Hollow Horn Bear reaches the 
grievances of the Brulé Sioux that he be- 
comes most dramatic, telling how a treaty 
was made in 1868, by which a return of a 
pound and a half of meat a day was 
agreed upon, but it was not kept; how he 
went to see the President in 1877; how in 
1888 the meat was cut down; and how in 
1890 he and seven others visited the Presi- 
dent and was promised 3,800 head of steers, 
but never got more than 1,800. Another 
grievance: the hides of the cattle are not 
delivered to the Indians to be used for 
shoes and moccasins. Formerly the steers 
were delivered on the hoof to the Indians, 
who had fine times killing them. But it 
was found that the Indians were improvi- 
dent and ate up the meat at once. Then 





down of the rations and the inability of the 
Indians to exist from their own resources 
there is always a possibility of danger. 
The Sioux remain the Sioux. Kindly and 
generous themselves, they expect kindly 
and generous treatment. When they find 
themselves deceived, they become more 
dangerous than a more savage tribe. In- 


telligent beyond ordinary Indians two ecent- 
uries and a half ago, they are no less intel- 
ligent now, indeed, they are more so, since 
they have neither degenerated nor lessened 
in. numbers. Their future is a great prob- 


lem; apparently they must amalgamate 
with the whites; yet the process is neces- 


sarily slow. The restless, ruthless white 


will always find some excuse for routing 
them out of whatever desolate land they 
may be consigned to. They wil) always be 
in the way. The dibeleska, or cattle of the 
ranchman, will invade their reservation, if 
there is grass to crop, and any attempt to 
get justice will bring the soldiers, akeechi- 
tah, down on them. Now, they have some 
contempt for the akeechitah as tenderfeet 
who do not know the ways of the prairie 
and may be heard sometimes, when exas- 
perated, to talk of driving them with clubs. 
But after all, guns are absolutely neces- 
sary—and ft is véry inexpedient to allow 
them guns. 


As to their leaving the reservation, that 
is a matter for the Indian Agent to decide. 
If he trusts the showmen who engage the 
Lakotahs for the season, and believes that 
they will live up to their agreements with 
the Indians, and see them safely back—not 
leave them stranded in Europe, as some- 
times it has happened—then a favored few 
have a chance to earn something and see 
the world. Grievances they have; but im- 
provement in their condition cannot be de- 
nied. They are slowly increasing in num- 
bers and their children are being schooled. 

The crying need of these Indians is the 
discovery of some employment for the men, 
if it be only the herding of sheep, which 
will absorb their energies and gradually 
lead them to a life more in sympathy with 
the life of a white settler and citizen. 

HENRY ECKFORD., 


Ran from Mary Anderson's Kisses. 


E was young then. Re ts not old now. 
So he prouldly recalls to his intimates 


ories to preserve : ; eee 
ee hel “ friendship but does not | tears, @ slobbering in fact over the head of | the reservation butcher was established, and that day in his life when Mary An- 
fill os ae cama ” is the saying of a | #” honored guest in a munner the French- | perquisites like hides and entrails, very im- | derson, then a budding actress, now the 
race aibkity nes Reswt the whole globe man found as inconvenient, not to say | portant to the Indian economy, fell away. | sedate Mrs. Antonio de Navarro, chased, 


from the Eskimo in the north to the Aus- 
tralian black in the south, the pleasures of 
the soothing weed, and one, therefore, that 
knows its limitations. 


nasty, as ludicrous. Perrot tells how the 
Hurons, misled by this womanish evidence 
of emotion, fancied that the Sioux were 
weaklings, and tells what a terrible awak- 
ening there was for the Hurons when the 


Before the Revolution, when Washington 
was serving, after Braddock’s defeat, in 
the advance on Fort Duquesne, the com- 
mander-in-chief wrete concerning the cat- 
tle for the army delivered by Virginia con- 


caught, and kissed him. 
smacks, one on the lips and one on each 
cheek were prizes he didn’t appreciate 
then, but that he now vainly tries to re- 
call whenever the name of the “ pride of 


Three resounding 


These half-humorous statements are @n | gijux discovered that some of their young | tractors: “ They are extremely bad, and I; Kentucky” is mentioned. 
indication of the mind of an Indian. Eat-| yen had been treacherously slain by them. | hope we shall have no more such cattle He lived in Louisville. He was less bald 
ing and drinking and smoking are the im- These people are curiously unchanged by | from the contractors."’ So to-day it is not | then than now; less manly, perhaps; less 
portant things in the world for him and} oviizotion. It is true that the prairie | merely the number, but also the quality | #Ppreciative certainly. This is how he 


were the important things for his ancestors 
when first they saw the white faces. But 
before the white man accepts this as a 
sign of inferiority, let him honestly ask 


Sioux, like the Brulés, do not slobber over 
their guests, but they have the same friend- 
ly, hospitable natures, the same trustworthy 
characters that their kindred showed two 


of the meat rations that rouse the ire of 
the Sioux; they complain that in Winter 
especially they get their meat only once in 
four weeks, and the cattle are sickly. 


tells of it: 


“T was about eight years old. Mary An- 
derson seventeen, with but a few 
months of stage experience and with none 


was 


himself whether the great mass of male centuries or more ago. And in 1876 “But why, Hollow Horn Bear, don't the | of that great dtstinction she afterward 
y white humanity does not think more Of | they proved on Custer and the ill-starred | Indian Agent see that you get proper | won. We were neighbors. She was tall 
* eating and drinking and smoking than Seventh Cavalry that when Congress makes | rations?" and so thin as to cause sarcasms to flow 
5 anything else in the world, The Indian, | 4 solemn treaty and allows the whites to trom the pens of the critics. A great tom- 


The old chief makes a suggestive motion 


P then, merely devotes more time and a break it, the moment arrives when the | with the back of the hand, and the inter- | PY: She could run, jump, climb a fence or 
sideration to these simple necessities of life Indians will stand such treachery no | preter explains that officiousness of this | Te: Tide a horse, or throw a ball as well 
—for. tobacco has been a necessity to him } ionger, put take to the warpath. Gallant | kind on the part of the Indian Agent might | @% 27¥ of the boys in the neighborhood. 


since long before Columbus—and leaves less 
time to other things. So the view that 
Hollow Horn Bear, son of Iron Shell, took 
of the ocean that it is a water that he and 
his horse, Shonkawahka, cannot drink, is 
tyrical of the naive mind that puts the 


Custer, like the Hurons two centuries ago, 
made an error in his estimate of the Sioux. 
In the slang of the present day he thought 
they were “ easy ''—and paid for this old, 
inveterate mistake with his life and his 
regiment. One man in this band is said 


lead to decapitation—figuratively speaking— 
and the reservation would know him no 
more. 


The fact seems to be that either from 
failure to supply them with sufficient food, 
or owing to the inability of the Indian to 


One day while romping about she called to 
me: 
**Come here, L—, and kiss me.’ 
“TIT hadn't learned to appreciate a kiss 
then as I have later. They were too com- 
mon. I preferred the sort I could buy at 


most important thing first, instead of ig- | 4, have been at that battle the stores with my pennies. So off I ran 
noring it for a higher and less common- store food against the day of dearth, they with Mary Anderson chasing me. Up the 


place idea. That remark was a keynote in 
more senses than one, as we shall see, for 


Sioux is a word unknown to the Sioux 
themselves, except as a foreign term. It 
is supposed to be a Cree word, meaning 


do not get enough to eat on the reserva- 
tion. Every ten days in Summer they get 
about enough to last them six. There is no 


steps into the house, up stairs to the gar- 
ret, through that and down the back stairs, 


, a topic that has to do with the : a : 

ae ee ae little, the Crees having spoken of them to | game on the reservation, and the laws are tr gti Penge pace Magne yee ros 
i the French adventurers as Nadowessioux, | against its destruction outside, The land} ou] UNCer Dees until, well tired out, 

ee Few scenes are more splendid in their | or “little” Iroquois, Nattowe being their | is barren and pasturage bad. Cattle the sought refuge under a parlor sofa, where I 

aboriginal wildness than the charges of | name for the dreaded Five Nations. By | Indians can not or will not breed, althouch thought I was safely hidden. But I was 


two squads of Sioux in the game of captur- 


this term they meant the Sioux living in 


to encourage them the beef contractors are 


like the ostrich with his head buried in the 


e ing a scout. The frantic action of the | villages on the upper reaches of the Mis- | bound to buy first of them, if they have ane. My = gen out and revealed my 
horses and riders, the high yapping screams | sissippi; probably they did not know of | any to sell. Sheep would do much better plaee of —— —— by my pretty pur- 
P of the horsemen, like the screaming of | the prairie tribes to the westward, and | standing the blizzards as the cattle will sot: ms — — = ee ane: eaeen. 
a eagles, the colored streamers, the painted | Plainly they mistook them for part of a | but apparently sheep herding has not been ae eee oe ee oe 
, faces and flying colored headgear form a | very different nation. The Sioux call | tried among these Indians. So they live making her na tour of the United States. 
s combination of savagery and power which | themselves Lakotahs, or Dakotahs, and | pauperized and yet unable to establish She was playing in Detroit and was staying 
fe appeals to the imagination. For the time | have given their name to the States. themselves as farmers or shepherds, their =e ee sean a easy whe Rak 
F being the Indian of the reservation feels The Brulé tribe were nicknamed brulé, | minds occupied solely with the great ques- ree ena —— 8 ae ae ay corneas 
the blood circulating through him as of old | Or “ burnt,”” by the French at a later pe- | tion of rations—what they will have to eat ae — oes = : 
when there was buffalo to hunt and rival | Tied when the latter reached the prairies, | what to drink, what to smoke. The won- oe Dette, sent up my Care, Sad Was 
tribes to drive off the hunting grounds and | the allusion being to a prairie fire that | der is that men, from whom their old oceu- show te Me-pesrate — « the actress, 
white soldiers to surround and slaughter. | burnt them on the hip. In the middle of | pation of hunting, fishing, and war is taken Pe 2h Re Se la Se 
The war paint and bows and spears, the | the seventeenth century the eastern -La- | and who have so little to do, should not rs father and manager, and Joe Anderson, 
3 bucklers and clubs that gave way before | kotahs were favorably known as tribes | generate and take to crmme. But their rec- ee ee 
ce firearms, have meaning again, The actor | that did not mutilate and burn their ene- | ord in this regard would put a white com- “Did I run away this time? Not much, 
ie which is apt to exist in every Indian, cer- | Mies except when goaded to it by the fe- | muntty to the blush. Good husbands ana | ! ¥2!ked up to her, recalled the incident of 


tainly every “ talking ”’ Indian, asserts it- 
self, and the squads charge and turn and 
flee and turn to charge again, with the 
zest of schoolboys playing prisoner’s base. 
Then the victorious party leads the pro- 
cession round the field, and is received by 
the band of squaws with a chant in which 
one can readily disttnguish the white man’s 
music; barbaric, it is true, but not primi- 
tively Indian, because too melodious. And 
so the performance goes on, with dances to 
the tom-tom and speeches and screeches, 
horseplay and byplay, amateurish and com- 
pletely genuine—until the bystanders get 


rocity of Iroquois or Hurons, and even 
then they leaned to the side of mercy so 
far as it was possible to savages. And 
about sixty years ago George Catlin lived 
among the Mandans and other tribes of 
Sioux, and has left testimony to their ex- 
cellent qualities as well as to the curious 
ceremonies they indulged in when propiti- 
ating the god of the buffaloes and praying 
for large herds, 

Hollow Horn Bear is a handsome man 
of about fifty, who looks hardly forty. 
His thin lips, finely formed chin, and well 
modeled brows are mobile when he becomes 


indulgent fathers, who never strike a wo- 
man, child, or beast, white women can live 
among them tn perfect safety. The Indian, 
in fact, is the only gentleman in the Eng- 
lish sense which the wide land of America 
affords, unless it be the war pensioners: 
for they pass an existence of leisure on 
their estates, indulging in nothing sordid 
like trade (because not allowed) and pass- 
ing their time in making social calls. Some 
time ago they could be teamsters, but even 
that resource, which brought them in some 
cash, is now taken from them. The Govy- 
ernment seems to wish to force them, by 


our younger days, and asked for a kiss. 
‘With a cheery ‘ Yes, for old times* sake 
and for all the family, I'll give you one,’ 
she said, and while we all laughed I got my 
reward for my boyish punishment. 
“When Mrs. de Navarro was here two 
years ago she introduced me to her hus- 
band, who appeared never to tire of hear- 
ing of her girlish pranks, and to whom I 
told the story of how I ran away from his 
wife’s kisses. There was an old town pump 
I told him apout, where his wife, as a girl, 
used to drink from the spout. He said on 
his next trip to America they would go to 
Louisville, and then, ‘I will buy that pump 


’ into a state of sympat»y and friendliness, | excited. He uses gestures like a French- | Jowering their rations, to shift more for 

q which is contagious and.rarely if ever | man, but more sparingly. His Lakotah | themselves; but they do not find the and take it to England and put it where I 
es marred by the stupidity of some boor. The | speech suggests Basque, or one of the dia- | Whites ready to employ them, perhaps be- | ©" Grink-from the spout myself.” He was 
us proverbial dignity of the Indian is not | lects of Northern Italy, in which the gut- | Cause constitutionally, being Indians, they much chagrined to know that the pump 





wanting to these Brulé Sioux and quietly 
impresses the crowds, Yet friendlier, kinder 
people probably do not exist beneath copper 


tural sounds of the Etruscan may be still 
detected, like the speech of those peas- 
ants who turn the “c” and “ch” of 


cannot labor like a white or a negro, per- 
haps because the Custer massacre and the 
troubles on the reservation in 1891 make 


and all others like it had been removed 
from the Louisville streets by order of the 
City Council. That proved to him, he said, 
that all City Councils tn the United States 





Ee skins. This is not true alone to-day; it was | Italian into a hard guttural like the Greek | the whites afraid of them. , . 
always true of the nation. “chi.” Nor does the suggestion of Italy Last Winter there was hardship among should be ee ae wee neEaee a” 
Indeed, we have in New York a better | stop there. Hollow. Horn Bear has a | the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indians; many pleased laugh = said: ‘Oh, nonsense! 
view of the Indians than if we visited | Dantesque profile without Dante's sadness, | women and children died; the March bliz- _ ee — were ~ ee eee 
them as tourists on the reservation, for | His name in Brulé Lakotah sounds like | zard killed off many horses, which the In- quite all nonsense. 
they have given up their picturesque attire | Matech-och-hay-chlozrechah pronounced | dians do not protect from the weather as See 








for the ugly slop clothes of the white, and 
would hoot any one of their number who 
dressed in Dakotah as they al! dress here. 
Yet they retain some of their dances, such 
as the Omaha dance, a war dance, and the 
Chiet dance, We-tha-chon, in which the tead- 





quickly; but he denies ever having seen a 
bear with a hollow horn. Perhaps his 
father, Iron Shell, had a dream of a spec- 
tral bear, and so named him. Among these 
Lakotahs only two names are given, one 
when the child is young, the other when 





they might. Some of the hotheads coun- 
seled reprisals, and for a time there was 
really a warlike spirit abroad. Major Mac- 
Chesney, the agent, has made himself liked 
by the Indians, and the trouble blew over. 
But it is clear that between the cutting 





Yet They Think in Millions. 
First Promoter--I have a scheme out of 
which we can make a million. 
The Other One—All right. I'll meet you 
at Jerry’s at the tree lunch hour and we'll 
talk it over. 
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“Amertky’s Nose Is 
P'intin’ All Right.’’ 





isfied with his fust day’s work. When 1! 
sent my lord high chambermaid to inquire 
how he'd enjoyed himself I wouldn't be 
surprised to have him say: ‘It's been the 
happiest day of my life. An attentive audi- 
ence that has ketched every word I have 


ISGUST, in letters four inches long 
D was written on Mr. Silas Larrabee’s 
face, as he put away his Boston 
paper this morning. 
“Good Lord,” he exclaimed, “‘ won't he 
never give us no peace? Is he goin’ to keep 


blattin’ the same eld blat all his natural | SP°Ke! Best of all, a chance to sorter size 
life?” up my orytorical capacerty.’ 

. 5 as “I don't know how long it would last 

What's the matter, Silas?’’ inquired | that way. Some folks would git tired of it 


Deacon Mildrum. ‘“ What's gone agin ye?” 

“Bryan's at it agin, Deacon; that’s all. 
Same old story: Aristocracy runnin’ the 
Gover’ment! No show f.. the poor man! 
Stuffin’ knocked out of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Ten Commandments! Ship of State chock 
full of holes, and makin’ water faster’n the 
few good paytriots that’s left can pump her 
out! Everything that's right and proper 
goin’ straight to the devil; everything that’s 
bad flourishin’ like Nat Hawkins’s bur- 
dick pastur’! Wust of all, an Emperor in 
the White House! Pootty nigh enough to 
drive a man to drink, don’t you think so 
Deacon?" 

“T wish Ameriky was an empire, though, 
for jest about six weeks, and I was the 
Emperor. I'd put a change of yawp into 
Mr. Bryan’s mouth or I'd quit callin’ my- 
self Silas Larrabee. 

“I'd treat him jest’s Si Plummer treated 
his old hoss tother day. The critter seen 
a bear with a ring in his nose doin’ stunts 
up in front of George Hatch's store and 
tuk a notion she was scat to death. Off 
she run, hundred miles an hour, on the 
road to Wells Depot. Well, Si sawed away 
on her mouth for about two mile and a 
half, and then he got mad. 


“<TH larn ye,’ says Si, grabbin’ the whip 
and lacin’ the old mare’s hard 's he could 
lace her. ‘If you want to run away do a 
good job while you're about it. Git a gait 
on ye Sewsan. You can’t fool with Si 
Plummer this way, crawlin’ over the road 
like a mud turtle.’ 

“Sewsan was a terrible tired hoss when 
Si got through with her. 


“Ta make a tired hoss of Bryan if T was 
Emperor of Ameriky. T’d send the royal 
guards out to Nebrasky and have ‘em 
fetch Mr. Bryan down to Ogunquit. I'd 
put him and one of them phonygraphs into 
a room somewhere and set ’em to runnin’ 
alternate like—fust Bryan and then the 
phonygraph—an hour at a clatter. 5 

“Brvan would tell the phonygraph how 
miser’ble he felt at seein’ his beloved coun- 
try’s condition. He’d run on for an hour, 
and then the phorygraph would yawp his 
yawp back to him. 


“TI can jest pictur’ the honor’ble gentle- 
man from Nebrasky at the end of the 
phonygraph’s first hour—overcome by his 
own eloquence; tears actually rollin’ down 
his cheeks in pity for the poor that’s bein’ 
crucerfied by the rieh; in pity for the coun- 
try, once the home of the free and the 
brave, that now is consid’erble wuss than 
Rushy is. 

‘““When Mr. Bryan tuk the floor to give 
the phonygraph her second dose, he'd be 
bilin’ with emotion, tinglin’ clean down to 
the ends of his toes, heart pumpin’ like a 
hydraulic ram. He'd hist the gates of his 
orytorical reservoy and fet out a stream 
of words that would pootty nigh drown the 
old phonygraph. 

“T ain’t n@ doubt he'd do a terrible lot 
of applaudin’ while the phonygraph was 
givin’ him back what he'd guv her in his 
second hour—'specially when she come to 
one of them passages where he same’s told 
the phonygraph that history recorded no 
two instances of wuss depravity than when 
the American people twice decided he 
wasn't fit to be President. He couldn't 
help bein’ affected consider’ble by sech a 
sentiment as that.- 

“T never think of Bryan, Deacon, without 
thinkin’ of them words in the Bible: ‘Oh 
Jerusalum, Jerusalum, thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest themg which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, like a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not.’ 


“We ain’t guv him much encouragement, 
have we, Deacon? The American people 
never sot down on nobody else so hard's 
they sot down on Bryan—squashed him 
flatter’n a flapjack twice, repuderated him 
and everything he was shoutin’ for. That's 
where our depraverty come in, accordin’ to 
Mr. Bryan. 


‘** But he’s a forgivin’ cuss. Probably he'd 
show how forgivin’ he was in his third ora- 
tion to the phonograph. He’d most likely 
say something like this: ‘But I forgive 
‘em. They ain't deservin’ of nothin’, but 
that don’t make no difference to ginuwine 
paytriots like me. I'll rescue ‘em in spite 
of themselves. I lay my life on the altar 
of my country. They kicked me down stairs 
in 1896, and ag’in in 1900, and bruised me 
up consider’ble, but I ain’t got no hard 
feelin’s ag’in 'em. I'm goin’ to save my 
country, danged if I ain’t.’ 

“TI ain’t professin’ to be givin’ Mr. Bry- 
an’s own words. He’s a good deal fluider 
man than I be, and they ain’t no doubt he'd 
declar’ his noble purpose consider’ble poot- 
tier than I’ve done it for him; but I’ve 
got the substance of his idee all right. 
“I s’pose I could keep Mr. Bryan and 


easy, but I kinder think Mr. Bryan wouldn't 
git weary much inside of ten days. Maybe 
about the eleventh day I'd git a petition 
from him. Somethin’ like this: 


To Silas the Fust, Emperor of the United States 
of Ameriky: 

If you ain't got no objections I'd like to knock 
off a few days and acewmeriate a few new idees, 
I'm gittin’ rayther tired of my old ones. Yours 
truly, WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 

“You don't think I'd let him off, do you, 
Deacon? I guess not. I probably would 
call up the royal typewriter and have her 
write back something like this: 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan: 

Dear Sir: We are astogiahed. You've been 
soakin’ it to the people of my empire risin’ ten 
consecertive years; can’t yer soak it to yourself 
more'n ten consecertive days? My guess is that 
you'll have te. Your idees ought to be jest's 
good for W. J. Bryan as they is for the people 
of my rellum. Git to work. 

SILAS THE FUST. 
Emperor of the United States of Ameriky. 

‘Nothin’ would budge me from my pur- 
pose. I'd feed Bryan's mind with Bryan 
yawp for six weeks. Then I'd turn him 
loose. Do you s'pose he'd do any more 
bellyachin’? I don’t. He'd either git out of 
politics or git into the Republican Purty. 
He'd be cured of the things that’s ailia‘’ 
him now all right. 


“They ain't nothin’ the matter with 
Ameriky, Deacon, that jestifies -sech talk 
as we've been hearin’ from Mr. Bryan. T 
don't mean that they ain't nothin’ in the 
country that won't stand improvin’. What 
I mean fs that Ai“eriky’s nose is p’intin’ 
in the right direction, that public centimunt 
is based on sound principles, and that the 
people has jest’s much love for freedom 
and jestice as them that fit in the Revolu- 
tion had. 

“We ain't goin’ down hill; we're goin’ up 
hill and we're climbin’ fast. When I hear 
a man talkin’ as Bryan talks [I sey he 
either don’t know what he's talkin’ #beut 
or he ain't tryin’ to tell the truth. Maybe 
it's both ways in Bryan's case. 

“You can't p’int to a single public ques- 
tion that the American people is on the 
wrong side of. It’s a fact, a downright fact, 
that you can trust the sober jedgment cf 
the American people on any propersition 
that has to de with runnin’ the Gover’ment 
or interpretin’ the rights of the citizens 
thereof. 


“They can't be no oppression in Ameriky 
or by Ameriky, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the American people. They’s no 
people on the face of the airth that has 
sech tender feelin’s as Americans has when 
it comes to questions of human rights. 

“Why did we go to Cuby? Because the 
great heart of the American people was 
bustin’ with indignation at the way Spain 
was treatin’ the folks down there. The 
world never see sech a spectacle before as 
it see when Uncle Samuel shouldered his 
gun and started for Cuby. ‘In the name 
of God and the rights of man'—that was 
what was wrote all over our flag as she 
waved above our camps and /our fightin’ 
ships. That was the sentiment that 
warmed the heart of every American sol- 
dier and sailor. Is they anything the mat- 
ter with the people that fought that holy 
war? Can't you trust sech a people to co 
right every time? I can. 

“ Well, then, ain’t the idee terrible close 
to durnfoolishness that the Gover’ment of 
a people that’s built Ike the American 
people is can be anything but a jest Gov- 
er’ment? It may take time to make every- 
thing jest exactly right, but you can de- 
pend on this—if the American people sees 
anything that’s wrong, they won't never 
rest ‘until they make it right. 

“I'm proud of the people of this .coun- 
try, prouder now than I ever was before. 
I’m proud of our Naytional wealth, of the 
things we’ve done with it, and of our ca- 
pacerty in business, but, b’jocks, I'm proud- 
est of all of the American character. 
That’s the life of the Nation; that’s the 
secret of its greatness; that’s what's goin’ 
to make its futur’. 

“*Ameriky is like the house that’s told 
about in the Bible that held her own when 
the rains descended and the floods come— 
held her own because she was founded on 
a rock. That’s Ameriky all over—founded 
on a rock, 

“The wust thing we have to face jest 
now is folks like Bryan that’s deceivin’ 
fotks that can’t do their own thinkin’. 
That's why I git sorter hot under the col- 
lar when I read sech talk as I come across 
in this ere paper, They ain’t nothin’ in it. 

“Don’t you remember the song we used 
to sing in the old war time: cw 



























































they'll have to be settled again. It’s jest 
as it was forty year ago, when the war 
broke out; it's jest as it was when we 
tuk it on ourselves to straighten things 
out down to Cuby—the American people is 
always battlin’ for the right and they 
won't tolerate no wrong. 

“As I said before, Ameriky's nose is 
p'intin’ right. What's more, they’s plenty 
behind that old nose to push it along.” 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Ogunquit, July 10. 


Busiest of the Courts. 


ART I., Special. Term of the Supreme 
Court, is the court least visited by 
litigants and most frequented by law- 

yers. It is probably the busiest of al] the 
twenty parts of the court. A Justice sits 
in this part but three weeks at a time, but 
he has an immense amount of work to do 
in that time. It is here that nearly all the 
motions are made affecting cases about to 
be brought to trial. 

Often the Justice presiding in this part 
hears 300 motions in a week. This means 
that he will have a good-sized cartload of 
affidavits and lawyers’ briefs which he 
must look over before giving his opinion. 
After his opinion is given there is the set- 
tling and signing of the orders made 
necessary by his decision. Lawyers con- 
cerned do not always agree on the terms of 
the order. Then the Justice has to inter- 
vene and settle the order in harmony with 
the decision he has just rendered. 

All sorts of queer matters come up in 
this part of the court. Parties go into 
Part Il. and obtain temporary injunctions 
in ex-parte petitions. The question as to 
whether these injunctions will stand must 
finally be determined in Part I. Some of 
these injunctions have curfous beginnings. 
One argued recently arose over the right 
of a man to the use of his own name. The 
petitioners wanted a permanent injunction 
restraining him from using the name which 
had been his from birth. The reason was 
that the man had been in business for a 
number of years. This he disposed of tc 
the plaintiffs with the understanding that 
he would not engage in a like enterprise for 
a term of years. Becoming restless over his 
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enforced idleness he had just about made 
arrangements to resume business in his 
own name when the injunction restraining 
him from so doing was granted. 

Another injunction which was finally 
dissolved in this part, provided that a man 
should not visit a certain part of the city. 
He had sold a liquor store in Harlem to 
the plaintiffs. He had also agreed not to 
go into business in the neighborhood. A 
few weeks after the sale his son-in-law 
opened a new place in the same block. 
The man became a frequent visitor at this 
new store, and the plaintiffs alleged that 
he was using this method to injure their 
business. The defendant contended that 
he went to the store because his daughter 
lived over it and that it would be a hard- 
ship to debar him from seeing her. The 
presiding Justice agreed with him, and 
dismissed the injunction, but warned him 
that he must confine his visits strictly to 
his daughter and take no part in the man- 
agement of the new store. 

Many very intricate motions are argued 
in this part of the court, and very often 
a case gets before the Court of Appeals 
directly from there long before it can be 
reached for a jury trial. The Court of Ap- 
peals decision may finally settle the whole 
controversy as a result of the appeals thus 
taken, and the trial proper never takes 
place. 


Reportorial Shorthand. 


*“‘Not one man in a hundred passing up 
or down Broadway has noticed that St. 
Paul's Chapel is turned facing away from 
Broadway,'’ remarked the Old New Yorker 
to the interviewer. ‘‘ They have since con- 
structed a makeshift entrance, admitting 
from Broadway. But in the old days, as 
you can see by the location of the steeple, 
which was built on the front of the chapel, 
the entrance faced Church Street. The 
busy throng that chases madly by here 
twice a day in search of the other man's 
dollar has little time to notice a trifling 
incident like this, which would in itself tell 
a story.” 

And the reporter jotted down in his note- 
book: 

“St. Paul's slewed stern to,’ which was 
practical shorthand. 
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HERE Is urgent need of a Professor 
of Vacation Science. If everybody 
were wise enough just to take days 

off and go fishing, it would not be neces- 
sary to say a single word beyond that the 
best bait bottles are those with reticulated 
bottoms, permitting a free flow of water 
to keep the bait lively. But cheap, whole- 
some, and refreshing holidays are usually 
least thought of when most needed. The 
possession of a bicycle is thought ample 
safeguard against sunstroke—else why are 
rides undertaken so far beyond the riders’ 
strength? A couple of hours’ practicivg 
at putting under a tree is exercise enough, 
except for athletes, when the thermometer 
is in the nineties, and seems in the hun- 
dreds—yet those who seldom play nine 
holes, undertake eighteen in the forenoon 
and eighteen more in the afternoon, and 
wonder why holidays do them so little 
good. 


This on the physical side, while on the 
financial side the unwisdom practiced is 
even greater. There are no lovelier spots 
accessible at any raflway fare than 5 cents 
will take any New Yorker to in the wilds 
of Bronx Park. Let those who hate yellow 
journals, and who are careless under pres- 
ent weather conditions even about the ncws 
fit to print, take a good old book and seek 
calm contemplation and poetic ease in the 
solitudes there available to them and their 
wives and children, whose acquaintance 
can no better be made than in such seclu- 
sion. But mother will rather take the girls 
on a husband hunt, whence follow hotel 
bills more exhausting than the weather, 
accommodations worse than those at home, 
and days of toilsome pleasure, which often 
are followed im the sequel by weeks for 
recovery from profligate expenditure of vi- 
tal force. 

Canon Barnett of Toynbee Hall is Lon- 
don’s self-appointed tnstructor in the ra- 
tienale of holidays. He has just written 
his usual annual [etter to The London 
Times, in which he draws a lugubrious 
picture of the faults of holidays given in 
the name of charity to the children of the 
tenements. He says: ‘The misuse of 
holidays begins, I think, with the monster 
day treats in schools, in which children 
are given excitement for pleasure, marched 
through the streets with banners and 
shouts, crowded into carriages In which 
they struggle with one another and scream 
at passers-by, turned out on some field or 
beach, where, with almless energy, they 
run about, to torment frogs or donkeys, 
buy unwholesome sweets and unlovely 
toys, or listen to vulgar songs until the 
evening, when, overwearied or overstrained, 
they return to their parents, having learned 
that enjoyment is dissipation.” 


The good Canon thinks these evil things 
may be avoided by taking fortnightly holi- 
Why not make it a month, at least, 


cheap holidays to large numbers of children 


is very different from that respecting 
which the liberty of giving hints to our 
readers individually has been taken. If 


soim.e hundreds of adults were to demean 
themselves as children do upon such ex- 
cursions, nothing would be abated from 
the Canon's disquisition upon moderation. 
But no one would counsel abridging child- 
hood a single hour, nor could he, if he 
would, impose upon boys and girls the sub- 
dued pleasures of adults. Such fatigues at 
that time of life are easily recovered from, 
and their memory abides. 


The bearings of these remarks He in 
their application. Having assumed to give 
a primary lesson in the science of taking a 
holiday wisely, one must respond to any 
question as to the art of applying the sci- 
ence. No good can be done those who have 
all the money and time they need, or so 
much more than they need that their chief 
trouble is how to kill time and spend 
money. But New Yorkers of moderate 
means might be counseled to explore New 
York. Let Brooklyn Boroughites seek the 
Bronx, as already suggested. Let Manhat- 
tan dwellers try to spend a dollar in trolley 
fares in Queens. Neither-will discover an 
okapi, nor a helladotherium, nor yet a five- 
horned giraffe. But they will find in the 
Proper places primeval forest and potato 
fields soon to be covered by cottages—it is 
to be hoped—and by tenements it is to be 
feared. 


Having “‘ done" these boroughs, let them 
try Richmond, where they may find hills 
with splendid prospects, and roadside inns 
which would be a delight if discovered in a 
strange land at large cost. 


If they would lay the foundation for many 
Summers of pleasure and health, let them 
acquaint themselves with the wonders of 
Jamaica Bay. That is the place for the 
aquatic tenderfoot. If he swims, he can 
swim miles straight ahead, and can find 
footing in a few yards if he strikes out 
across the channels. If he is a lubber in a 
sailboat, he can feel almost sure that noth- 
ing worse will happen to him than to go 
ashore upon a soft bottom until next tide. 
Half of a day laborer’s wages will secure 
a rowboat for all day, with a fair chance of 
eatching fish enough for a month, and al- 
most a certainty of catching enough for 
several meals. He can rent a cottage 
where the breeze never fails—that is, al- 
most never—for a hundred dollars a year, 
and have sport worth a million. 


It is not everybody who can do these 
things at all, scarcely any can do them 
simply by wanting to do them. It is neces- 
sary laborfouslty to learn where Lady’s 
Hole is, and on which tide to seek to keep 
a date with the weakfish, which sound 
better when called sea trout. Diligent ap-. 
plication alone will distinguish between the 
times better for Hassock Creek than for 
Lady's Hole, and so on indefinitely. 


This is a great town, and no one with the 
price of a trolley fare need seek elsewhere © 
for anything suitable to any seadon; 
Summer season especially. 
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-the way it seems to people who do not 
" know the ethics of dress, but there are 
‘two girls who are visiting New York just 
at the present time, one of whom is 
unusually pretty, and the other, when she 
fs analyzed, is absolutely plain, and yet in 
seeing the two together it is ‘the plain 
girl who has the most distinction, and at 
whom the people would take a second 
®lance, while the pretty girl would be dis- 
missed without a second thought. The 
pretty girl knows this as well as her rela- 
tives and friends, and the other day she 
and the plain girl had a half hour's heart 
to heart talk. The pretty girl could not put 
in so many words the fact of which she 
was conscious that she was the prettier of 
the two, though, perhaps, the least at- 
tractive, but the plain girl did not mince 
matters. 

“Yes, I know just what you mean,” she 
gaid when the conversation had by degrees 
reached the heart to heart stage. ‘“‘ 1 know 
I am a plain girl, and it has been my good 
fortune to have known it always. I haven't 
a distinctive feature, I have no complexion 
to speak of, and 1 am, take me all in all, 
commonplace looking. And yet—yes, I know 
that, too—F have a certain distinction. It 
is the way I dress, my dear, I take no end 
of pains to do it, and the result is that I 
will outrank in appearance girls who are a 
thousand times prettier, and who merely 
make themselves pretty, which is quite a 
simple matter. In the first place, I study 
my clothes, and have them as becoming in 
color and style as I possibly can. 

“Of course it is difficult and expensive 
if one is not careful and does not buy 
with the greatest judgment. But I must 
be all blue, or green, or brown, or black. 
Whatever color I am wearing, I make a 
symphony of it. If you don’t believe there 
is a great deal in that, take a number of 
girls who wear a uniform of some kind, 
waitresses, for instance. You will say what 
lady-like, nice-looking girls they are, in 
their little black gowns and white aprons. 
But see them later with their uniforms 
off, with blue hats and brown gowns and 
black jackets! What ordinary little crea- 
tures they are! So matching is one of the 
first things for which I try, and the next 
is hats. I have a putty-colored skin and 
no features to speak of, and I must have 
hats ‘as are hats.” As a matter of fact, no 
woman can afford to neglect her hats. She 
is more dependent upon them than any 
other part of her dress, and as for me, I 
am a wooden image without a handsome 
hat. 


“My hats are the best that can be 
bought, the simplest as a rule, the most 
stylish and the best style that I can find 
In the market. I may put simple materials 
into my gowns though I will have the 
color and making all right, but I spend as 
much money as I can on my hats, and 
there.you have my whole secret. A girl 
is a goose who gives herself up because 
she is plain. It is not half as much fun 
te dress yourself as if your were pretty, 
but it takes more intellectual force, and 
the result will make it worth while. It 
is not the pretty women who have every- 
thing in this world. A woman can be any- 
thing she will be if she will only make up 
her mind to it, but she has got to work as 
for anything else." 

—@-— — 

Don’t take a cab these days unless there 
is a big Japanese fan tucked in either side 
of it. It is not necessary to use them, 
but they are there if they are needed, and 
that is a cooling thought, and the up-to- 
date cab driver knows it. 

oa o— 

The womun’s Easter bonnet is not in it 
this year with the horses’ Paris bonnets. 
The design has come directly over from 
l’aris, and the horses seem to recognize 
the fact, and with the red bound edges 
and ear holes and the red strings tied 
wnder the chin each horse has a coquettish, 
self-conscious look which shows it to be 
new to the thought of a Paris bonnet. The 
domestic bonnets have been high this year. 
With the intense heat the horse’s milliner 
was not able to supply the demand for 
herse bonnets. A hundred and more gross 
wanished as if they had melted, and 
bonnets which ordinarily cost 50 cents have 
been selling for $1. This is in spite of 
the fact that every horse is his own hat 
trimmer, and if the ears are not sent up 
in chic fashion through holes made for 
the purpose they adorn the side like a 
pair of moyable quills an even more 
mwp-to-date manner. 

— 

Tt takes. the man traveier to get the 
best for his money. A woman gets what 
she pays for, but she cannot equal the man 
in getting much for littie A New York 
man who is in the habit of going to Phil- 
adelphia on business stops at one of the 
hotels there for a day or two at a time, and 
ts of course well known, and will get before 
others the kiud of room he is accustomed 
to have. This is 2 good room at a mod- 
erate price neither the highest nor low- 
est. The other day he struck the hotel at 
a crowded time, but, as it luckily happened, | 
with the June bride further advanced on 
her honeymoon thar Philadelphia 

“Crowded to-night, Mr. Manhattan.” 
called the clerk as he caught sight of the 


1 18 rather a strange thing, or that is 


in 


regular patron. ‘‘The very best we can 
do for you is the bridal chamber,” 

So Mr, Manhattan spent the first night 
of his stay in the bridal chamber, with its 
bureau dressed up in beribboned and mus- 
lined cushions and covers, a big bath, a 
big wardrobe, and an extra large, airy 
room, 

— 

The business of the chaperon or com- 
panion or both leads her sometimes into 
peculiar experiences. One of these chap- 
erons, who is a charming, motherly wo- 
man, has just returned from the West, 
where she has been chaperoning a young 
matron who has now obtained a divorce. 
One must be divorced as well as married 
under proper auspices. This young woman 
bad decided that she would be happier mar- 
ried to another man, and one day she 
vanished with her little daughter to the 
West, and when she returned she had a 
new name and the little daughter a new 
father. As for the chaperon, she knew 
before starting the errand which was to 
take her employer to the West—not from 
her, however. Chaperoning under such cir- 
cumstances has not yet become a business, 
and she was at first uncertain what to do. 
It was something of a matter of conscience 
with her. However, she consulted with 
friends, waived her objections, and went. 
She was never sorry, as far as her per- 
sonal experience went. That was delight- 
ful. With a charming and refined woman 
of a fine family she was treated with the 
greatest consideration, and nothing could 
have been more agreeable than the months 
she passed in the West. However, she 
would prefer to have her work fn future on 


different lines. 
—_o— 

The business of the chaperon is dull in 
the Summer. There may be some one oc- 
casionally who comes to the city who 
would like if they knew where to find one 
to engage a woman to show her the sights, 
but that is not often the case. The people 
who come to New York in Summer are 
either too well accustomed to traveling to 
need an escort, or they have not the money 
to indulge in the luxury. The chaperon 
is the busiest in Winter, when the schools 
are open. The big private schools are the 
chaperons’ strong points and stand-bys. 
Some of the larger schools of New Yerk 
have from twelve to fifteen chaperons on 
their lists who can be called upon when- 
ever needed, and Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons usually find them all busy. 
These women take the girls out to the 
tailors and modistes, to the hotels when 
they are expecting relatives from out of 
town, to the matinées and museums. In 
some schools there are resident chaperons, 
who, of course, have some other tight du- 
ties about the house. 


—>— * 


They had a fire in a big Brooklyn bourd- 
ing house the other day. It was not much 
of a fire. Some one had left a gas burner 
lighted near a lace curtain, which prompt- 
ly blew into it and blazed up immediately 
in the fashion of its kind in an effort to 
start a big excitement. But the proper man 
was along just at the proper moment to 
ring the fire alarm, a half dozen other men 
promptly ran into the house to notify the 
inmates, and in the meantime the fire had 
been discovered inside and the occupant of 
the room had put it out. However, there 
was about as much excitement as a big 
fire would have made, with the engines, 
the interested crowd which materi lized 
from nowhere, and a number of women 
who were in the house at the time had a 
chance to show how much of heroines they 
were. The bravest woman in the house 
came running down stairs with her mest 
cherished possession in her hand, a brand 
new Summer hat in a big bandbox. The 
next bravest woman, when the first fire- 
man who appeared asked her for water, 
handed him a toothbrush cup filled with it, 
and has not heard the last of it yet. 

—e— 

The grandmothers of this generation who 
have not accommodated themselves to the 
times, such as bicycling, golf, and late 
hours, are having a hard time. They were 
brought up on the principles of early to bed 
and early to rise, and a principle well 
learned is not easy to overcome. There is 
one dear old lady in New York whose de- 
light is to get up at unheard of hours for 
city people, steal down stairs to the kitch- 
en, and make pies. In the days when she 
was a housekeeper it was a thrifty prac- 
tice to have a good stock of pies always 
on hand, to be ready for the unexpected 
guest. The housekeeper of to-day, the 
daughter, does not believe in this style of 
housekeeping. She considers the work too 
hard for the older woman, and when the 
family left the house for the country this 
year only a gas stove was taken, an ar- 
rangement which grandmother much dis- 
likes, 

** Now, mother,”’ said the daughter, as 
the family was well on its way to the 
Summer home,.‘'I do hope you will not 
overwork yourself getting up and making 
pies this Summer. You know we do not 
care much for pies, anyway, and they will 
only be thrown away.” 

This last remark was thrown in with the 
wisdom of the serpent for grandmother is 
economical, and it hurts her conscience to 
let anything go to waste. 


The present-day housekeeper rejoiced the | 


first morning at the country house when 


gave up 
of making grandmamma see the 
her early habits. The clock was striking 
4 in the morning, when she heard a steal- 
thy footstep, and saw a dear, ‘trimly 
dressed old lady stealing dewn to the 
kitchen, 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DOES. 


AID a prosperous-looking traveling 

' man to a little circle of his friends: 

“ My wife is the business man of my 

family. She draws my monthly check from 

the firm, runs the house, buys all her 

clothes and mine, too, and even pays for 

theatre tickets and little runs to Cleveland, 

Milwaukee, &c. What she don’t know about 

investing any surplus capital will never 
cost her much money. 

“Six years ago I had a great opinion of 
my own abilities as a money-maker; I was 
only engaged to her then, and as she lived in 
Brooklyn, and I was huying experience in 
Chicago, there was no-chance for her hidden 
abilities as a financier to reveal themselves. 
It took me just six months to lose $12,000. 
Then I. came East to explain that there 
couldn’t be any wedding in my family and 
to advise her to find some'man who knew 
how to hold on to his money after he'd 
earned it. But she wasn't that kind of a 
girl et all. She made me explain just how 
much I had, and how much I was earning. 
I had gone back on the road again for the 
same old firm at $3,000-per and expenses. 
That didn’t seem to me to be enough to 
support my wife on in the way she had 
been accustomed to living at home. 

“But, as I say, she wouldn't let me give her 
up. Not only was she willing to take me in 
spite of my small income, but she pro- 
posed to invest every dollar of my salary 
and still keep up an attractive home for 
me. And she has done it, too. 

“This is how she worked it. I’m on the 
road about eleven months of the year. Dur- 
ing that time I never have to spend 
any of my own money—it all comes from 
my expense account. So my living expenses 
are pretty near the vanishing point. My 
wife has a little money of her own, with 
which. she keeps up the house, pays all 
ordinary expenses, and takes charge vf 
things generally. Every month she draws 
my salary and invests it where she pleases. 
She seldom tells me beforehand what she is 
going to buy, and I don't worry, for not 
one of her purchases has caused a loss so 
far. Most of-the money is put into elec- 
trical ventures, and the rate of returns 
would surprise you. It is largely reinvested 
as fast as it comes in, and yet she so man- 
ages that there is enough left to pay for all 
large expenses during the year, such as 
my clothes and hers—and we're both pretty 
substantially clothed—the occasional din- 
ners, teas, &c., for which she has quite a 
reputation, and especially for the month's 
outing we take each year. We have covered 
this country pretty thoroughly, east of the 
Rockies at least. We made one trip to 
Bermuda, Cuba, and Florida, and we travel 
like millionaires, If she is a good saver, I 
can guarantee that my wife is. a good 
spender, too. 

“Of course our house does not cost as 
much to keep up in the little Western Penn- 
sylvania town where we reside as it would 
in Chicago or New York. None the less, to 
run it and practically keep my salary In- 
tact Is a pretty good showing for a little 
woman brought up on velvet as she was. 
I'm quite content to acknowledge my wife 
as the man of the family, and figure as a 


sort of subsidiary in it.” 
R girls who are plump—very plump—for 
here is a secret. It must be told sub- 
tesa, however, for someway or other ho- 
siery is an important matter which must 
ovly be mentioned under the breath. This 
is a little matter of the fit of one’s stock- 
ings, which is mort important for the 
woman who likes to be well dressed; who 
dresses for her own gratification, and 
whose clothes out of sight fit exactly as 
well as those which she exhibits to the 
world, 

There is nothing like having, of all 
things, a stocking that will fit. Much 
cain be done in this way by care while 
buying even a cheap stocking, to see that 
it is well shaped, with a slender, tapering 
ankle, which will fit snugly and then 
breaden out over the calf of the leg. 

But even the average stockings of the 
best shape will not fit every one. For 
those girls not of the average there are 
special sizes in stockings which will fit 
them perfectly. The girl who is extra 
plump cannot get into the ordinary stock- 
ing unless she puts an ell in the top. She 
confesses her trouble at the shop, and gets 
a size and shape that will fit her. But 
the slender girl never thinks of taking 
advice, She buys any stocking that takes 
her fancy, puts it on, it wrinkles, and 
while she knows she is slender that sug- 
gestive fullness makes her appear horribly 
thin. 

Yet the slender gir! 


HOSIERY SECRETS. 


EJOICE, tall girls, slender girls, and 


may get stockings 


that will fit as trimly and neatly as those | 


of her plumper sisters if she will only ask 
for “‘slenders"’ at the shops. These are 
made for just such girls, and while she 
may not find ajl the fancy novelties in 
them, she will find a variety wide enough 
to suit. After all, there is more in the fit 
of a stocking than anything else, and black 
is the stocking par excellence. There have 
been slender girl stockings on the market 
for a year or so now; and when they be- 
come better known ane the slender girl has 
learned that she can get them if she de- 
mands them, there wil! be an increasing 
variety. 

‘The plump gir] or woman wears what are 


ities, 
ings in silk, lisle, and cotton in the thin+ 
nest and sheerest of materials, in all open 
work, in openwork instep with embroider- 
fes in k and white, and colors and of 
exactly the right size to fit Her. 

It is not only the tall girl who wears the 
extra long stockings. These are called the 
“opera lengths,” for in the silk stockings 
in fancy colors they are sold chiefly for the 
stage. But the extra tall woman who can-: 
not get an ordinary stocking long enough 
always buys them, and a great many others 
find them useful. Women who prefer to 
wear avery short garter find the extra~ 
length stocking a necessity. For the wo- 
men who dress in light underwear, little or 
none of it woolen, the long stocking ‘com- 
ing almost up to the hips is comfortable in 
cool weather. One can now find stockings 
thirty-six inches in length, and probably no 
woman will want a stocking longer than 
that. 

In-faney hosiery this year the smartly 
gowned woman is taking largely to white, 
There are all sorts of fancy novelties 
which heve been and are worn occasion- 
ally, but not by the smartly dressed. White 
stockings are worn with either black shoes 
or white ones, as well as the while hose 
dotted with black. The dots are either 
printed on lisle thread, embroidercd on 
lisle or silk, or only embroidered on the 
insteps. The all-over dots are quite the 
best of these. These black and white 
stockings in lisle cust from 45 cents to $1, 
or in silk, from $3.50 to $6. 

There is something brand nev which 
will delight the woman who likes novel- 
ties. It is a stocking for the yacht races, 
though at present it can hardly be said to 
be on the market. It is of silk, of course, 
and is embroidered with designs of yachts, 
each yacht with a little shamrock beside 
it. Those are for the Irish or English girl 
who favors Sir Thomas Lipton. She who 
wants Constitution to win finds the Na- 
tional colors or the New York Yacht Club 
fiag on her hosiery. The yachts are in 
white or blue or green—any color, almost, 
on a black silk background. These are 
sure to be the very latest novelty in stock- 
ings. 

The golf,girl is still wearing the blue 
stocking with her tan shoes. These may 
be either National, Yale, or a navy French 
blue, which is a little brighter. There is, 
too, sometimes a stripe of white or of red, 
but always the blue with the tan shoes, 
The golf or outdoor girl is learning that, no 
matter how well she may match her shoes 
with her stockings when both are new, 
when one has been cleaned and the ‘other 
washed, they will stand at the antipodey 
in shade, and a blue always looks well. 
She may wear either green or bright red, 
appropriate golfing colors, but it is to the 
blue stockings that she pins her faith for 
real usefulness, 


Appeal of Virginia Women. 


HE proud boast of many Southern 
. statesmen that their women folks do 
not aspire to the suffrage, received a 
severe jolt in the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention last week, when the following 
preamble and resolution was introduced by 
a delegate at the request of “‘an estimable 
lady of Southwest Virginia” : 

Whereas, The women of Virginia pay onee 
tenth of the taxes of the State and free 
quently support their husbands and sons 
while the latter are drinking such fluids 
that would kill the higher order of ani- 
mals; chewing what the goat would 
eschew, and smoking what will extermi- 
nate vermin, and keeping such hours that 
produces pygmies instead of men; and 

Whereas, There is not enough moral cour- 
age in either white or colored electorate to 
pass moral, religious, or wholesome laws; 
and 

Whereas, There is a problem more serious 
and dangerous that man can't solve and 
women can, and now in Virginia it is the 
white women’s burden; therefore, 

Resolved, That every white female citizen 
of the United States, twenty-one years old, 
who shall have been a resident of this State 
twelve months, and of the county, city, or 
town in which she shall offer to vote three 
months next preceding any election, shall 
be entitled to vote and hold office. 


A New Field for Women. 

Women have invaded another field of in- 
dustry in New York and it behooves the 
“sandwich man” to look out for his job. 
She enters upon her new vocation timidly 
and travels in groups for company, per- 
haps for moral support. Time will probably 
embolden her to stalk alone for the elusive 
customer. In the shopping district six 
young women may be seen any pleasant 
day, dressed in the quaint stage garb of 
New England. Of course nobody in New 
England or,anywhere else ever dressed 
that way in real life. They wear sunbon- 
nets and spotted shawls and mutely invite 
sufferers from headache to use somebody’s 
one-minute cure. It is a tribute to the 
cosmopolitan character of New York to 
say, and say truthfully, that since the 
| first day or two of their appearance they 
| have attracted no more attention than does 
| the man who carries a straw hat on a pole 
and calls it a Panama on his portable sign. 


The Gay Deceivers. 
Little grains of powder, 
Little drops of paint, 
Make the ladies’ freckles 
Look as though they ain't. 


———- oe 


Summer Resort Amenities. 
“Would you call young Mr, Caldwell 
very clever?" ° 
*“ Clever? Why, he does not know enough 
to come in out of the sun,” 
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O much has already been said and writ- 
ten about the Pan-American, so much 
is undoubtedly being said and written, 

and so much more will be said and written 
about it that one hesitates to add to the 
flood of Pan-American literature flowing 
down with almost as mighty a sweep as 
that of Niagara upon a helpless reading 
public. Espectally does one hesitate when 
she realizes that she is not a full-fledged 
reporter “at all, at all,’ and does not even 
own one of those dear little Press Club 
badges that make such excellent collar 
pins, and are the open sesames to after- 
noon lectures at the Waldorf. Indeed, she 
not even a critic, nor did she attend 
the exposition for any other purpose than 
just to look about and see what she could 
without even the thought of putting 
pen to paper for the torture of humanity. 
But the strongest of us are weak and 
subject to change. The scribbler's itch is 
a disease edsily caught, and surrounded 
by the bustle and excitement of the fair, 
the buildings and the exhibits, the flowers 
and the statues, the caral winding in and 
out among the grounds, and peopled with 
{ts swiftly moving electric launches, or 
rippling under the soft motion of the gon- 
dolier’s paddle; the sights and the sight- 
seers, one forgets her charity, and lo! she 
writes. It is only the electric tower which 
strikes a muteness to the voice and a 
numbness to the hand, for the majesty 
of its. lights, bursting slowly into brill- 
jancy like some great burning blossom, 


beggars the words which try to describe it, 

Not many visitors, however, can boast 
of the favoritism showered—a word to be 
used literally—upon those who attended the 
Exposition or the day after the Fourth 
of July, when Jupiter and Neptune and all 


those other controllers of the elements let 
loose their mighty war dogs and sent such 


a storm as Buffalo had not seen in nine 
years. 


is 


see 


In the safe sanctuary 
of s own room, beneath the bright 
smile of a rather warm sun, one can look 
back and feel it in her heart to be grateful 


for having been permitted to witness the 
grandeur of that storm- well as its 


tunny side, But at the time, seated in one 
of those mushroom castles in the Midway, 


Now that it 1s over, 
one’ 


as 


making a pretense of enjoying a hot ta- 
male, not because one really liked the 
wretched stuff, but because it was the 


proper thing to eat, and “ looked so wild, 
don't you know?” it was rather hard to 
muster up the enthusiasm needed to carry 
ene through it all with unshattered nerves. 

There were illusions swept away like cob- 
webs that night. One got behind the scenes 
in the Midway and saw the workings of 
the machines which set the place in mo- 
tion. ‘Mexicans, Hawatians, Egyptians, Es- 
kimos, and Indians formed one mighty 
brotherhood, bound together by the self- 
same ties—a desire to keep dry, to cling 
together, to eseape the rain, the lightning, 
the rumble of the thunder whose roar 
shook their palaces—to get away from the 
wind and the terror of the storm. 

Dinner had just been served when it be- 
gan to brew, dark and ominous, in the 
@istance. Looking out from the picturesque 
balcony where the able was spread in the 
Restaurant Mexicano, the sky in the west 
looked black, but not .wicked; that fs, to 
none except the timid one who sees @ 
cyclone in every darkening cloud. Straight 
ahead the band stand in the streets of 
Mexico was alive with people. The four- 
teen-year-old sefiora, whose husband is 
the chief toreador, lolled on the steps and 
fondled his hair as gently as though he 
were a kitten. The little burros, with their 
stolid coolie leaders, were patiently’ bear- 
ing their burden of heavy women, (it was a 
remarkable fact that only stout and tall 
ladies took to this particular sport,) with 
the exceptioh of one little donkey which 
looked for all the world like a glass of café 
parfait, with its mane and tail representing 
the whipped cream, bearing on its back a 
patient, tired-looking baby of hardly six 
months, whose father was triumphantly 
holding it on. The strong man had just 
performed his stunt, of coming down the 
wire on his teeth, people were beginning to 
flock in for dinner, to look around, to talk 
to the black-eyed Sefloritas, to buy som- 
breros, to be weighed by the man who 
promised to weigh you for nething if he 
failed to guess within five pounds of your 
weight. Whereupon the guileless one 
stepped forward, gave him a chance, and 
lost the bet. The oramgeade stand was 
erowded with hot, thirsty, dusty humanity, 
which was beginning to see the fair with 
tired eyes. 

The hot tamale was served by the wait- 
ress, the greatest delusion of the place, 
@ressed as she was in her toggery of red 
and black, with the pretty bolero of the 
Spanish peasant, but, alas! mildly con- 
fessing that she hailed from Heboken. 
There was an entranced silence as the 
tamale was set before the party. It. was 
the genuine importation; none of your 
snippy ones such as the friahmen sell on 
street corners, but large, round, and mys- 
terious, Nobody knew what it was made 
of, but nobody would admit his ignorance. 
Everybody was silent waiting for his neigh- 
bor to strike the first blow. The thing 
looked too deadly to digest, Suddenly a 
voice from the corner broke out. " Oh,” 
it said in raptuous delight, * ‘does it grow 
Mike that?” 

_ even te. hot Soneahe oe cold ana 
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lay untouched as 
Quick as a flash 


the storm approached. 
it burst forth in all its 
fury. Where the people went to was a 
mystery. The streets suddenly grew de- 
serted, The tall ladies untangled them- 
selves from the little burros, the stout 
ladies fell off; the baby was whipped off 
the coffee-colored donkey, every light 
throughout the fair grounds went out, and 
the rain came down so thick and fast that 
one could hardly see through it the dis- 
tance of a foot away. 

Sitting in the balcony, looking down upon 
the deserted space, one almost believed 
himseif before the magician's throne, for, 


quicker than it takes to tell, the place 
was a flood of water. Through the burlap 
roofs of the building poured the water, 


with here and there little bowls and pitch- 
ers placed to catch it as it dripped through. 

It was then that the people of all nations 
flocked together; when the sightseers and 
exhibitors became as one people bounded 


by a common cause; when the timid put 
their heads down in the darkness and 
cried; when the devout put his faith in 


the unseen Protector and smiled fearlessly, 
and when the Philistines (and what a num- 
ber there were congregated on the grounds, 
to be sure!) danced the cakewalk, sang coon 
songs, laughed, chatted, and made merry, 
while two jolly college students roared a 
touching kallade about Maggie who took 
everything from the measles to the eye of 


a hapless admirer, for “she was a klep- 


tomaniae."’ The fury of the storm lasted 
fully thirty minutes. Then it began to 
abate, and people stretched themselves and 
realized with a thrill of joy that they had 
not been struck. Out in the street two en- 
terprising sefioritas made a bold dash 


through the water to reach the other side, 
From the balcony a cheer of delight and 


encouragement went up, but the Mexican 


ladies with their skirts held high above 
their ankles moved stolidly on until lost 
to view behind the portals of the Teatro. 


But it was really the main street of the 
Midway which presented the strangest 


sight, because the most cosmopolitan, In- 


deed, it had ceased to be a street at all, 
but had turned into a swiftly flowing river 
nearly five inches deep and reaching the 
entire width from side to side. If only the 
gsondoliers from the Streets of Venice had 
been enterprising, what a mint of money 
they might have coined! Instead, it took 
the Egyptians to profit by the storm and 
turn other people's losses into their own 
gains. The gates of Cairo flew open and 
out poured a crowd of barefooted and fan- 
tastically robed Egyptians, bringing their 
chairs, and buggies, and litters. Indeed, 
every conveyance, be it ever so unusual, 
that the place afforded was pressed into 
service to carry the people across the 
stream. The quaint little rickshaw, robbed 
of their Oriental appearance by tight coats 
of rubber, plied the distance from end to 
end bearing their burdens of frightened wo- 
men or dripping men. 

In the entrance vf the Hawaiian Village 
a cluster of dusky belles sat together 
laughing and chattering over the fun. 
Across the street the Eskimo stuck his nose 
out ar enough to see the sights; in Dream- 
land they suddenly became awakened to 
the fact that there was excitement going 
on in the open space of water before them 
that rivaled anything within their doors, 
and the people turned their backs upon the 
maze of mirrors to watch two enterprising 
youths have a water fight in the stream. 
One young man did strange weird dancing 
in the water, while further down below 
the boys seemed to mistake it for the 
ocean, and waded out upon the waves. 

A wagon with a large lantern at its 
head, and bearing a cargo of people ferried 
its human cargo across the stream for 25 
cents apiece, while ladies climbed into 
chairs and unblushingly sat en men’s laps 
as they were pushed along. 


The Midway had ceased -to be a garden 
of fakes, but instead had been transformed 
into an open book for the pursuit of char- 
acter study. Ah, the side lights on humanity 
to be gained from that heterogeneous mass 
of people! One timid female, through some 
horrible mistake, became separated from 
her friends. They were on one side, she 
on the other, before the doors of ‘‘ Darkest 
Africa.” Behind her, negroes, stripped to 
the waist, were roaring their heathen jar- 
gon, or howling with delight; before her 
stretched that ever-widening stream. She 
‘was wildly gesticulating, calling, wringing 
her hands. The men stood on the other 
side, helplessly watching or shouting sooth- 
‘ing words only to be lost in the roar of 
‘noises about them. Suddenly they made 
the decision. Without further hesitatign, 
‘without even a blush, they tore off their 
shoes and stockings, roHed up their trous- 


ers, waded into the ‘stream, and curried | 


their wailing charge to thé other side, ‘while 
the Midway rang with cheers of 
Africans, Eskimos, ; 
Egyptians, Hawaiians, and 
recognize a heroic deed when 
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dimmed even the lustre of ‘Sir Walter Ra- 
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the unescorted who tarried now, or 
whose wisdom told them that, the 
rain being nearly over, the water would 
soon be soaked away. But even one’s wis- 
dom sometimes plays direful tricks. Again 
and again the storm burst out spasmodi- 
eally, 
outburst. The Woman's Building was said 
to have been struck, and one trembles at 
the thought of what might have happened 
to the Educational Building, where it was 
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gaining new impetus with each new | 


said three hundred teachers, all ladies, 
were holding a convention. 
In the Electrical Machinery Building an | 


awful amount of damage was done to val- 
uable exhibits, and not a roof on the ground 
remained water-proof against the storm. 
It was a sight worth seeing, and, having 
seen, worth remembering; but, once seen, 
the general verdict of the spectators seems 
to have been that it could never be 
proved upon by repetition. 

GRACE SALINGER. 





Margaret Fuller Memorial. 


Point 0’ Woods, out on Long Island, will 


be the scene of a notable literary gather- 
ing next Friday, when the Improvement 
Society of that Summer settlement will 


open a Colonial pavilion and unveil a bronze 
tablet within it, which has been erected 
in memory of Margaret Fuller, Marchion- 
ess Ossoli, who was drowned with her hus- 
band and son in a shipwreck on Fire Isl- 
and directly opposite the site of the me- 
morial. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has writ- 
ten the inscription of the tablet, and the 
society has raised about $400 for the proj- 
ect. 


Margaret Fuller attained a position of 
great importance in American literature 
during the first haif of the last century. 
As the editor of The Dial she was asso- 
ciated with Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Aicott Parker, and others of like renown, 


and she afterward gained further laurels 
as literary critic of The New York Tribune 


under Horace Greeley. With her husband 
she went to Italy to aid the revolutionists 
unde- Mazzini, and it was on their return 
voyage from that country in 1850 that she 
met her death. 

Among the speakers at the unveiling cere- 
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which are held on the anniversary 
melancholy event, will be Mrs. 
B. Wilbur, one of the founders 
who retains a vivid recollection 
memory is to be thus 
the Rev. Robert W. 
and the Rev. How- 
N. J. Mrs. Julia 
B. Cheney, who 
Fuller, and Col. 
of Boston 
present. 


monies, 
oft that 
Charlotte 
of Svrosis, 
of the woman whose 
honored; Mrs. Blake, 
Meredith of Brooklyn, 
ard Townsend of Orange, 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Edna 
was a pupil of Margaret 
Themas Wentworth Higginson 
are among those expected to be 


The First Volunteer. 


The following letter is self-explanatory: 
Headquarters Survivors’ Association, 

District of Columbia Volunteers, 

1861 to 1865. 
Washingion, D. C., July 9, 1901, 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

At our regular monthly meeting held last night 
a copy of your paper, dated June 30, 1901, con- 


taining the account of ‘' The man who first vol- 
unteered,’’ was read before the members and 
met with approval in every manner and form. 
For a number of years we have heard this claim 
from almost every portion of the country. Not- 
withstanding we have made the claim, backed 
by the proofs of our must+r in and discharge 
papers, it would be only a short time before the 
story would be started again. 5 

When the claim of Mr. Charles F. Rand ap- 


peared in one of our local papers it was brought 
to the attention of this association, but we passed 


it by as we have others. One of our comrades, 
now residing in Jersey City, N. J., having sesn 
your paper, and seeing that it was the best 


answer to the many claimants, sent it to the as- 
sociation to take what action they saw proper. 

I will hers say that the rmation contained 
in your article cannot be detiied by any one. We 
approve of every word, and know it contains 
only the truth. We thank you for publishing 
such a valuable document, and also thank the 
author for the manner in which h: conclusively 
proves the troops of the District of Columbia 
were the first to enlist in the defense of the 
Union, and thereby earn the right to use the 
lines at the head of our papers, and also our 
seal, ‘* First to Enlist in Defense of the Union, 
April 10th, 1861."’ 


JOSIAH T. FORD, 
President District of Columbia Volunteers’ Asie 
ciation, 1861 to 1865. 


After Sympathy. 
He who accuses himself usually 
the other fellow to defend him. 
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End of Yale’s “Old Brick Row. 





LD SOUTH MIDDLE will be the only 
one left of Yale's famous “ Old Brick 


Row " in two weeks, The work of the 


demolition of North College and the Lyceum 
was begun during the week. A fortnight is 
expected to remove all trace of them. In 
the Fall, when the undergraduates return, 
a broad expanse of lawn will mark the 
places where they stood. 

The old Yale of the first part of the nine- 


teenth century has been obliterated by the 


new Yale. In a year there will be practi- 
cally nothing but South Middle College left 
to remind a former generation of Yale men 
of what the college once was. 

The demolition of the Old Brick Row 
has been going on since 1892. The long line 
of seven square, unbending structures, 
called by the students of early days “ fac- 
tories,’ stood from 1824 to 1870 as Yale 
College. There was a fence along the 
Chapel Street and College Street sides 
of the yard, famous to two or three gen- 
erations as the Yale fence. The brick row 
itself was of gradual upbuiiding, and its 
completion did not come until seventy-five 
years after the first structure was erected. 
South Middle, the only building that has 
been allowed to remain, was the first built. 
It was erected in 1752, and the date can be 
deciphered to-day over one of the doorways. 
Ten years later Athenaeum was built next 
to South Middle, and these two buildings 
remained alone until 1793, a period of thirty 
years. In 1798 South College was built be- 
tween Athenaeum and Chapel Street and 
the Old Brick Row began to come into be- 
ing. In 1808 there was need for more col- 
lege buildings, and Lyceum and North Mid- 
die were erected, making a row of five 
structures, the three dormitories, South, 
South Middle, and North Middle being iden- 
tical in architecture, and the intermediate 
ones narrow and high, with belfry, and stee- 
ple. In 1821 North College was built at the 


extreme north end of the row, and three 







years later the gap between that and North 
Middle was filled by the erection of Old 
Chapel. This old brick row took an im- 
portant part in the history of university 
building of. the time, and the models were 
transported Into the West and to the South 
to furmsh buildings there. 


But Yale outgrew the Old Brick Row, as 
it had outgrown its original Connecticut 
Hall, and with 1870 began the inroads on 
the campus that ended in the inclosure of 
the Brick Row with modern and up-to-date 
university structures. Farnam Hall was 
built opposite North in 1870, and then the 
new buildings began to risé in rapid suc- 
cession. Durfee came in 1871, Battell 
Chapel in 1876, Lawrence Hall in 1886, Os- 
born Hall in 1888, Welch Hall in 1891,’ Van- 
derbilt Hall in 1898, and Phelps Gateway 
in 18%. When all of these were finished 
the Old Brick Row was shut in from the 


‘world. The demolition of the old row then 


beeame a necessity to the general plan of 
_widening and extending the college campus 
80, that it should extend from side to side 

of the college square, with no intervening 
Shisgtnes South came down with Athen- 
aeum in 1893, North Middle fn 1804, and 


Old Chapel in 1896, leaving Old South Mid- 
dale, Lyceum, and North College. The’ two 
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fence, painted red, and relieved by cross 
strtps of white, followed the line of the col- 


lege inclosure around from College Street, 


past South Middle to a point about where 
the central campus walk now runs, and 
thence running south to Chapel Street. An 
old well was sunk in the northeast corner 
of this inclosure and the students drew their 
water supply from the well. Next to the 
college grounds, on College Street, was the 
town jall and peorhouse, and “ the yells of 
felons, the moans of innocent prisoners, 
and the shrill screams and cries of the in- 
sane were sometimes mingled with the 
sacred songs of praise of the college de- 
votions.”"” Cows and pigs roamed about the 
farm yards back of the college yard, and 
numerous plifering expeditions are record- 
ed as having been punished by the authori- 
ties. 

The college itself was a very small com- 
munity. There were two professors and 
six tutors in 1803, and but 217 students, 
Frequent rows between the town boys and 
the college students stirred up feeling in 
the town, and there were numerous pas- 
sages at arms between the students and 
instructors on one side and the townspeo- 
ple. In 184 occurred the memorable fire- 
men's fight, when a body of students was 
attacked in Homan's Athenaeum, and the 
fight carried to the cdmpus. The mob 
turned cannon on Old South College. Ly- 
ceum bell was rung by the students in their 
excitement, and perhaps with a desire to 
add more noise to the battle. The ringing 
of the bell brought nearly the whole town 
to the campus, and at least one life was 
lost in the mélée. 

Lyceum was built originally for a reci- 


tation hall, but the large public hall on 
the ground floor saw several notable 
ceremonials. In 1824 the Marquis of 
Lafayette visited New Haven in his 
tour of the States and was most cor- 
dially received by the townspeople. He 
was taken through the streets in. his 


landau, and dismounted at the south gate 
of the campus, where he was met by the 
President, Jeremiah Day, and the instruct- 
ors and escorted through a double file of 
students to Lyceum Hall, where he was 
given a reception and an address was read 
to him. Lafayette went through the build- 
ing. up the same winding stairs that were 
pulled down this week, and then visited 
South Middle and the Laboratory. His visit 
t» the campus was a great event at the 
time. President Jackson went through the 
buiiding In 1883. Lyceum was for years 
used partly as a library and partly as a 
recitation hall, but about the middle of the 
century it was remodeled and put in its 
prevent shape. Freshmen classes for two 
generations have heard their first lectures 
within its walls. 

North College was erected in 1821, and 
was then regarded as the height of archi- 
tectural splendor. It was of the same mod- 
ei as its older sisters, but the thirty-two 
rooms were supplied with modern open fire- . 
piaces, and it had other conveniences, The 
two entries gave exits to both the front 
and rear of the building for many years, 
but the rear doors were sealed up about 
fifteen years ago. Last Summer the north 

corridor was opened to admit students to 


















































So There are No Lost 
Car Agents to Find Them 


HE chief of the car accounting de- 
T partment of this particular railroad 
company looked up in surprise. 

*“ How do we find our lost cars?" said he, 
in response to the reporter's query. “ Why,” 
said he, ‘ we don't find them at all!" 

It was the reporter's turn to be surprised, 
then. 

* You don't find them at all!" said he. 

“No,” replied the car accountant. “ We 
don’t have to find 'em."’ 

“You don't have to find 'em?"’ said the 
reporter, nonphussed. 

“No,” responded the car accountant. 
“There is no reason why we should find 
*em.”’ 

And then the reporter could only say, 
“Why?” 

* Because we don't lose any cars,’’ re- 
plied the car accountant, ‘‘ Consequently, 
we don't have any lost cars to find. And 
let me tell you more than that. There is 
no such thing as a lost car, either a car 
belonging to this road or to any other.” 

“Then what does your Lost Car Agent 
do?’’ asked the reporter, amazed. 

“He doesn’t do anything,’ the car ac- 
countant answered. ‘ There-isn’t any Lost 
Car Agent.” 

Now, the lost car has been from time 
out of mind the perennial source of sub- 
stance to the teller of stories of the rail, 
either of tongue or pen, and the popular 
belief has even been that every railroad 
company had at its command, if not in con- 
stant service, men who go scouting about 
the country on the trails of cars that have 
gone astray, and are dodging here and there 
over this, that and the other railroads, with 
no apparent aim but to elude their pursu- 
érs and avoid being returned to the rails 
that they were originally designed to trun- 
dle over. It has long been the joy, even, 
of railroad men to tell one this, and the ex- 
ploits of the Lost Car Agent, in his tire- 
less trailing of some absconding car, are 
among the favorite subjects that are 
drawn upon to entertain the listener where 
reminiscent trainmen or. wayside station 

empfoyes congregate, either for a passing 
hour's leisure that is their due, or one en- 
forced by some mishap apt to befall the 
service. 

Sharing this common belief in the predi- 
lection of railroad cars to go astray, and 
their obstinacy in keeping shy of the cus- 
tody of their rightful owners, and in the 
consequent necessary existence of the 
‘slevthlike Lost Car Agent to follow them 
in their wanderings until he ran them down 
at last and returned them to their proper 
ervircnment, it was to the reporter like, 
the shattering of an idol to be told by this 
motter-of-fact and entirely practical head- 
car accountant, speaking by the card, as 
he was, that there was no such thing as a 
lost car and that in the bright lexicon of 
the train or station men's imagination 
there might be such words as Lost Car 
Agent, but they hadn't as yet taken upon 
themselves materiatization sufficient to im- 
press themselves on the company’s pay 
roil 

‘No, Sir," said the car accountant, “ we 
don't lose any cars, and I don't know of 
any railroad that does lose its: cars. Our 
raiiroad has in its rolling-stock equipment, 
exclusive of the passenger service, more 
than 50,000 cars, but I am able to tell 
every day in the year and any hour in 
the day where each one of those cars is, 
although thousands of them are traveling 
to ali points of the compass, over lines 
foreign to ours, north, south, east, and 
west, and perhaps thousands of miles 
away. Cars of ours are missing from our 
preper custody, of course, now and then— 
cars that should have been_returned to us 
_from other lines—but they are not lost. 
We know where they are, and then, after 
av-hile. when we think the other lines have 
been dallying with those cars of ours quite 
long enough, we send a man out with in- 
structions to call on this, that, or the other 
railroad and to ask_it if it couldn't oblige 
us and take those cars of ours. out of its 
local sérvice and return them to us, as we 
would like, really, to use 'em awhile our- 
selves. But those cars are not like the 
cat in the song. They don't come back 
voluntarily. We have to send for ‘em. 
And that is the extent of our losing cars. 
And that is the extent, too, of any other 
raiircad line's losing cars, if it has proper 
munagement of its car records. Does any 
other line ever send to us like that and 
ask us if we are not pretty near through 
using those care of theirs and to please send 
‘ela back? Well—maybe.” 


And then the reporter learned much that 
was interesting about how a great railroad 
company keeps trace and record of its 
moving car equipment, so that there shall 
be no lost cars and no need of the tradi- 
tional Lost Car Agent's services. 

In these later days of railroading, the 
tracks of all lines being of standard gauge, 
it is no strange sight to see in one freight 
train cars belonging to half a dozen or more 
railroad lines foreign to the line over which 
the train is at the time passing. Those 
cars have all different destinations, and 
may, before their journeys thither are done, 
be diverted to the custody of many other 
lines foreign to their own. There are two 
problems involved in the transit of these 
cars, whether the cars may be foreign to 
the line over which they are passing or cars 
of that line itself. One problem is the care, 
custody, and delivery of the contents of the 
cars, and the other problem is the care and 


custody and delivery of the cars them- 
selves. To the car accountant it is of no 
more consequence officially whether a car 
is laden with gold bullion or brewer's 
grains; whether it carries an almost price- 
less cargo of pampered Kentucky blue- 
blood horses or a billing of crowded and 
panting plebeian calves or pigs. The car ts 
his care. And only the car. It is not likely 
that it ever occurs to the mind of the casual 
observer of one of these passing trains of 
cars of divers ownership to wonder, even, 
by.what method of direction or manage- 
ment those cars, assembled thus from wide- 
ly separate sections of the country, are 
kept from going astray and are eventually 
returned to their different home lines. A 
car, for instance, may be started from 
New York over some through line, billed to 
a point thousands of miles away, and per- 
haps of such obscure location that the car 
may be required to pass into the transpor- 
tation custody of a dozen different rail- 
roads before it is delivered to its destina- 
tion. From the moment that car starts on 
its journey the car accountant’s depart- 
ment of the proprietary line is responsible 
to his superiors for the knowledge of its 
whereabouts, no matter over how many 
railroads it is moving, until it is returned 
again to its starting point, and the car ac- 
countant must be able to report its where- 
abouts to headquarters at all times when 
called upon to:do so. If the casual ob- 
server should at any time take to wonder- 
ing about this problem, it would undoubt- 
edly appear to him that with an equipment 
of 50,000 or 60,000 cars, a large proportion of 
them traveling in all directions over many 
foreign lines, the maintaining of their iden- 
tity and possession would be a_well-nigh 
impossible task, and yet it seems that 
every well-managed railroad accomplishes 
it so successfully that its car aecountant 
may declare, without getting far away 
from the truth, that his line does not have 
to find lost cars because it does not lose 
any cars, and that consequently the Lost 
Car Agent is an unknown quantity in the 
serviec, 

There are different systems for the keep- 
ing trace of moving cars on railroad lines, 
the ‘‘ book "system being the one ih most 
common use by the trunk lines and lines of 
wide range. The “card” system is ap- 
parently next in popularity in the service, 
and an ingenious mechanical device for the 
purpose, a combination of the book and 
card system, is in use by some lines whose 
equipment is not so large, chiefly in the 
West. The book system is so-called be- 
cause the records are kept in blank books 
designed for the purpose. The pages of the 
books used are ruled with spaces on the 
outer edges of the leaves for the numbers 
of the cars, and a space for each day of 
the month opposite each car number. In 
these spaces the movements of the car are 
recorded day by day, from the reports sent 
in daily by the conductors of the trains 
with which the cars are running and of the 
station agents at points where the cars 
may be. The entries indicate the station 
from which the car began its movement for 
that day’s record and the one from which 
it was next reported, with initial letters and 
arbitrary characters, such as dashes and 
dots and cross marks, placed before or 
after or above or below the figures, each 
representing a certain item of information 
about the car's movements, that, taken as a 
whole, are a complete daily history of its 
journey. At a moment's notice the car 
accountant can put his finger, so to speak, 
on any car in service, and report its local- 
ity and condition. The card system of 
keeping car records is an arrangement of 
ecards in cases divided into pigeonholes, 
each pigeonhole representing a different 
railroad. : 


The cards are of different colors to distin- 
guish the class of cars in service, and each 
card represents one car..As that car moves 
to various lines its movements from one 
line to another are followed by the mov- 
ing of its ecard to. the pigeonholes allotted 
to the respective roads. The record of the 
cars’ ‘movements is inscribed on the cavds. 
The mechanical record comprises a collec- 
tion of long, narrow, thin blocks of wood, 
on one end of which numbers .correspond- 
ing with the car numbers are painted in 
colors to represent the different classes of 
cars. The blocks are arranged on one side 
for the holding in place a slip of paper the 
length and width of the block. On this slip 
the record of the moving car is kept. These 
blocks are placed in cases that are in two 
parts, one in which the movements of the 
ears on the home road are followed, and 
the other for their movements on foreign 
lines. The cases are divided into pigeon- 
holes, and in- these the numbered blocks 
are placed, grouped according to the last 
two figures in the number—all numbers 
ending in 72, for instance, being tn one 
pigeonhole, and so on, accordi to the 
other corresponding finals. While a car 
is on the home road the block representing 
it remains in the pigeon-hole where it be- 
longs, the record being kept on the slip of 
paper on the surface of the block. When 
the car leaves its own road, the block is 
moved to the pigeon-hole assigned to that 
road, and so on from road to road, until 
the block again rests in the pigeonhole 
from which it started, showing that the 
car is back home again, with the record of 
its movemerits inscribed on the paper slip 
on the block, which slip may then be taken 
out and filed away. One case of blocks 


in this system of car records, océupying a 
space six feet long and three feet high, 
will care for from 2,500 to 3,000 cars. The 
Eastern Trunk Line car accountants claim 
that the limitations of the device are not 
recompensed by its possession of any ad- 
vantage over the book system, and is 
therefore not practical for use in the han- 
dling of vast equipment, 


Cars belonging to the line over which a 
train is running are constantly under the 
eye of the accountant, as it were, over the 
entire course it makes toward and from 
its destination. When it is delivered to a 


foreign fine it is reported to him’ from the. 


junction point where the transfer is made, 
and it is charged vp against the line then 
having it In custody, and that line is -re- 
sponsible for its movements until it passes 
over to another foreign line, when the first 
line is credited with the delivery by the 
proprietary line, and the second line be- 
comes the debtor custodian of it, and so on 
until the car has gone its rounds and is 
home again. When the car accountant’s 
record book shows that-a car of his line 
has come to its destination he does not dis- 
turb the status of that car unless the line 
in whose vharge it is does not make report 
of it in fifteen days. Then he sends a query 
after it, and the life of that car again ap- 
pears on the book. 


“It can’t get away from us,” sald this 
ear accountant; “not unless they simash it 
to pieces in a wreck, or burn it up. If they 
do that, though, they will only have to 
build us a new one in its place or pay us 
what ft was worth.” 


A car delivered from a train at any sta- 
tion on a line foreign to it is supposed to 
be turned on its way homeward again in 
due time after being unloaded, but that 


homeward journey is liable to the having | 


of a string to it. Any railroad has a right 
under the code governing the handling of 
foreign cars to use for traffic a car not of 
its line, but only in the home direction of 
that car, For instance, a car from a West- 
ern road might be unloaded at Paterson. 
The railroad having it in custody would 
have no right to load that car at Paterson 
and send it eastward, but it would have a 
right to load the car to carry freight in the 
direction the car would take homewurd 
bound; or the car could be sent to points 
east of Paterson empty and loaded with 
goods there for points in the homeward 
direction of the car, but not beyond the 
junction point of such car on the line of 
the road then handling it. So it may easily 
be seen that a car, say, from some line out 
West, might be subject to being kept some- 
what useful to an Eastern line while on its 
way homeward, particularly an Eastern line 
with many branches, and whose nearest 
junction point for the transfer of that car 
might happen to be seven or eight hundred 
miles from New York, and the car of an 
Eastern line might in turn be equally 
serviceable to a line out West, and yet be 
all the while journeying home. It is at 
such times, when this tardiness of arrival 
home of cars has become a little wearing 
on the car accountant, that he sends his 
man out to request the road having them 
to please let the owners of them have 
them a while, as stated above; and it is at 
such times only that any line approaches 
even the appearance of having a lost car. 
The movements of private cars, such as 
refrigerator, fruit, or other special mer- 
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ehandise cars belonging to the 


themselves, are recorded the same as 
public cars, the lines In whose transporta- 
tion custody they are sending reports of 
them to the owners the same as the move- 
ments of other cars are reported to the 
railroads owning them. ~ : 

Thus, by a simple procéss, reduced by ex- 
perience and experiment to a perfect sys- 
tem, are the hendreds of thousands of 
freight, coal, and other classes of burden 
cars that are ceaselessly moving over all 
the intricate and endless lines of railroad 
in this broad land, constantly under the 
eyes of their owners, with none really go- 
ing astray and all coming home again at 
last; a consummation to be entirely ‘ap- 
proved of and admired, notwithstanding 
that it shatters the romance of the willful 
lost car, and remoyes from existence its 
sleuthful pursuer, the lost car agent. 

ED MOTT., 


_—— 


WHEN THEY ARE THANKFUL. 


66 HAT religion, like Sunday clothes, 
is something to be donned for spe- 
cial occasions and then put care- 

fully away, was pretty conclusively shown 

to me in at least one instance the other 
day,”’ said a Barnard College girl who has 
traveled about a good bit. 

“During vacation I went to Visit a friend 
of mine in Englewood. While her mother 
and father are not rich but are in com- 
fortable circumstances, they manage tu get 
their share of enjoyment out of life. The 
first night I was there, there was a neigh- 
dor in to dine, and after we sat down to 
the table the father said quite an elaborate 
grace. 

“The next evening we dined en famille, 
with a simple little menu, and not one 
word of grace was uttered. Quite irevoca- 
bly I set my friends down as both shoddy 
and hypecritical, to return thanks one night 
in company and the next evening, when 
alone, to omit the ceremony. 

“My opinions were shattered, however, 
for the next night, again en famille, the 
same elaborate grace was said. The next 
day, Thursday, although there was a friend 
present, there was again no word of grace, 
and everything went along on a most 
worldly basis. So it continued for the next 
few days, grace being said and omitted 
on a basis of the greatest irregularity that 
completely upset my different suppositions 
in the case. Finally my aim in life devel- 
oped into an ardent desire to discover the 
fact that caused the saying of grace. I 
didn't find out till the day I left. Just as 
{ was saying good-bye, I summoned up 
enough audacity to say: ‘My dear Mrs. L., 
there’s only one cloud on the horizon of 
my visit here; there’s just one thing I want 
to find out to make me a perfectly happy 
girl. I appreciate that it’s really none of 
my business, but—’ 

“* What is it?’ broke in Mrs. L., hearti- 
ly; “of course you can know.’ 

““* Well, won't you tell me why you some- 
times say grace and sometimes omit it?’ 

“ “Ts that all,’ she answered, laughingly; 
‘why, that’s very simple. We say grace 
only when we have reason to be thankful. 
We never dream of giving thanks when we 
have only roast. beef, or beefsteak, or 
some simple thing like that. But whenever 
we have game or something really excel- 
lent, then we say grace, for it’s worth 
while!’ ” ; 





ANTS AND THEIR COWS 


LOVER and a student of nature can 
A always learn something by early 

morning visits to the different parks. 
A fow mornings ago a reporter for "THE 
Times visited Prospect Park while the dew 
was still upon the leaves. The gardeners 
were just beginning work. Two old fellows 
were grumbling over a weeping ash whose 
leaves had been ruined. They were sprin- 
kling it with some poisonous concoction to 
kill insects, and one of them said: 

‘“* Mike, there’s no use in working over 
this. The more we sprinkle the more the 
lice seem to eat.” 

A man who was seated on a bench near 
walked up to the little tree, looked at it, 
and said: 

“You will never be able to do anything 
with that tree until you get rid of the ants 
in the neighborhood.” 

‘* What have the ants to do with it?” one 
asked. 

“These plant lice, as you call them, are 
aphides and are the milch cows of the 
ants," was the reply. ‘ 

The two men knew about plant lice, but 
had never heard of ants haying milch cows, 
so they became at once interested in what 
the stranger had to say. 

“The poison you have sprinkled on the 
tree will keep the lice off for but a short 
time. The ants will carry them up the tree 
again.”’ 

After a careful search along the ground, 
which the sun had nearly dried, he called 
out: “ Come here!” 

THE TiMEs man joined the three. On the 
ground was a stream of ants, and each one 
had in its mouth an aphis. The line was 
headed for a small bush. Up the stem the 
ants went, and on the leaves deposited their 
sleek green kine. 

“ Now, if you will watch,” said the stran- 
ger, ‘you will see that half a dozen or 
more ants will remain as herders. They 
will watch the aphides and will now and 
then milk them.”’ 

This happened as he said. One of the 
gardeners had now become very much in- 
terested, and, In answer to his questions, 
the man told him that: 

“Many species of ants keep aphides as 
milch cows, and some_ species employ 
other insects which yleld sweet secretions. 
Gall insects and cocci are kept by some, 
while one naturalist discovered a species 
that kept caterpillars of the genus Lycoena 
for the sake of its sweet secretion. 


“The ants guard their cows and care for 
them as a man does. When the pasturage 
gives out they move them. This accounts 
for the sudden disappearance of the lice 
from an infected plant, which you have no- 
ticed. The ants have regular stables for 
them in their nests. During the Winter 
they are fed on small bits of leaves that 
have been stored by the ants. Before I 
knew of the aphides I used often to wonder 
if the ants carrying pieces of leaves were 
taking them for bedding or for food. 

“Not only do the ants care for the 
aphides, but they collect their eggs and 
guard and tend them as they do their own. 
Now, you may see how the ants milk their 
cows.”’ 


By this time it had developed that the 
impromptu lecturer was a professor in a 
local college. He drew from his pocket a 
strong magnifying glass and permitted 
each to watch the ants. As a hungry ant 
approached an aphis it would, play its 
antennae against the abdomen of the in- 
sect. In a.second or two the aphis would 
be seen to give a little heave and excrete 
a limpid drop of juice which the milker 
eagerly devoured. Then he would rush off 
to another of his kine and repeat the oper- 
ation until hunger was appeased. 

Then the instructor explained that if the 
ants were removed and the aphides left 
alone they would not excrete until their 
load became absolutely painful. They 
would show their discomfort as an un- 
milked cow does hers, by uneasy move- 
ments and a restless shifting about. 

“Well,”’ asked a gardener, “if the ants 
keep bringing the lice to the trees how are 
we to get rid of them?” 

“Obviously, the only way is to kill the 
ants,’’ was the reply. 


One of the gardeners scratched his head, 
with a grin and remarked: ‘I guess that’s 
right,’’ and immediately began a war on 
the ants. 


To THE TIMES man the instructor sald: 
“The people of New York do not under- 
stand the real value of their parks. But 
how éan one blame them when even a gar- 
dener is ignorant of one of the functions of 
the plant louse? Each park is an immense 
volume of nature, which it would take 
years for the resident in its neighborhood 
to read. Let him once begin to study that 
volume and he will learn something new 
and interesting every day.” 
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PECULIARITIES 


OF MENUS 


Revealed by the 
Buttolph Collection 
for the 
Public Library. 





ISTORY does not always tell what the 
H King or the peasant in his given gen- 
eration had for his dinner, This 
silence of history as to what men ate seems 
a stight, as eating takes up one-fifth of a 
man's life. Of course in some instances 
an idea.of what nourished the historic in- 
ner. man may be gained from the literature 
of his time, but the references are few, and 
the search for them long. That this branch 
of history shall no longer be neglected has 
been determined by Miss Frank E. But- 
tolph of the Astor Library. With this de- 
termination in view she is making for the 
New York Public Library a collection of 
menus, the first of its kind in the world, it 
is believed, embracing those from all the 
world’s eating places. This collection has 
already reached the number of 8,000, and its 
originator hopes that soon the 10,000 mark 
will be passed. She invites any one with 
menus to spare to send them to her at the 
Astor Library. 

Some time ago the author of the scheme 
while wandering about in the older parts 
of down-town New York realized that 
many of the famous old inns and chop- 
houses, as well as institutions of a less 
cheerful nature, were passing away with 
nothing to mark their sites. The idea of 
making a collection of the menus of the 
best-known places in the world suggested 
itself at once. First Miss Buttolph com- 
municated with managers of hotels and 
restaurants in this town. Not only the 
great and fashionable were asked for their 
bills of fare, but the humble eating places 
of the Bowery, with their five-cent meals, 
were asked to contribute their modest cards. 
That the cosmopolitan character of New 
York might be understood as well, Miss 
Buttolph secured for her collection menus 
from Syrian, Greek, Russian, Chinese, Bo- 
hemian, and other eating places. 

Menus from abroad were harder to get. 
For these Miss Buttolph wrote to the Amer- 
ican Consuls as well as the proprietors of 
famous restaurants. Through members of 
the Diplomatic Corps many cards of state 
dinners were secured. Through this agency 
also the palaces of Emperors were invadéd 
and samples of their dinner bills obtained. 

The occasions upon which men think it 
eminently proper to eat are shown by the 
collection. There are dinners of various 
patriotic societies and those eaten on oc- 
casions of patriotic festivities. There are 
menus of complimentary dinners to the 
great, dinners in celebration of victory, 
dinners to commemorate partings, dinners 
given by one friend to another, military 
dinners, and dinners clerical, but whatever 
the occasion the menus of dinners at 
which there was speaking bear a family 
resemblance, On them are our old friends 
“The Ladies,’ ‘‘ Our Guests," “* The Occa- 
sion,” ‘‘ What We think of Our Hosts,” and 
many others. 

Then, in the matter of things eaten, in the 
cases of dinners at which it may be sup- 
posed the guests were of corresponding so- 
cial rank, no matter what the place or what 
the nationality of the diners, there is no 
great difference for a long time back. Some 
,of the French is spelled a trifle better now 
than in the old days, and more attention is 
paid on the wine list to such names as 
Madeira, but there is the same old filet 
Mignon and roast beef under a Variety of 
disguises. 

In the collection that Miss Buttolph is 
making there is; however, a pathetic excep- 
tion. It is a menu of a dinner at a public 
café during the siege of Paris. The date is 
Christmas night, 1870, the ninetieth day of 
the siege. On that day the Parisian whose 
finances were still in some sort of preserva- 
tion might betake himself to this café If he 
desired to begin dinner in the usual way 
there was soup for his asking. With ab- 
solute frankness the menu stated it thus: 
**Consommé d'Elephant.”’ Passing by the 
fish, that had disappeared from the house- 
hold aquariums long before, he might, leav- 
ing the tropics for a moment, delve into 
the milder region of Australia for his en- 
trée. It was “Le Civet de Kangourou.” 
Then for a roast this international bill of 
fare went to the Chinese for “Le Chat 
flanqué de Rats."" This was to the diner 
of the time a marvel of the cook’s art. 
And there was a subtie suggestion about it 
of peace that, to the Parisian busy dodg- 
ing bombardments, was not displeasing—the 
suggestion that at last the cat and the rat 
had lain down together in a common gravy. 
Then, for a closing and concluding delicacy, 
the flavor of the mountains was sought. If 
you still hungered there was “ Terrine 
dAntilops aux Truffes.” It might be 
said, by-the-bye, that at this date all such 
delicacies as horseflesh had long been 
exhausted. The ingredients of that Paris 
meal of Christmas night, 1870, had come 

from the Zoo, which was among the last 
sources of supply. 

Not far from this historic menu Is a 
menu from the table of Nicholas IJ, Czar 
of Russia. The bill of fare was that for 
Aug. %, 1899, and shows that the Czar had 
this to eat: 


Fetege Selianka de Sterlet. 
oo et petits tes. 
, Canetons de Rouen froids a a Alsacienne. 
Souffle d' Ecrevisse a la Normande. 
Longe de veau de Moscou ws legumes noveaux. 
Plombtere glacee a la Parisienne, 


The Czar’s menu ‘is written in excellent 
French, as is becoming to every good Rus- 
sian. In strong national contrast is the 
menu of a dinner given to Emperor Will- 
‘Sas cal the Rnange ah Nr: 1806, In 

mmemoration of the twenty-fifth anni-. 
the 
the 




























The speisenfolge, or menu part, 


Caviare sandwiches. 


Saxon menus. 


delicate 
upon a 


the rear pages are 
landscapes printed 


etchings of 
silken insert. 
is this: 


Krammetsvogelsuppe auf Elsaesserart, 
Kraftbruehe mit Schildkroeteneinlage, 
Lammsmilcher—Coteletten. 
Rheinsalm nach “ Joinville.”’ 
Hannover Kalbsruecken auf Fruehlingsart, 
Fasanenfilets nach *' Radziwill.’’ 


Mittelmeer—Langaustern nach ‘' Prinz Karl." 


‘Getruffelte Masthuehner gebraten mit Wachteln 


umlegt 
Salat—C ompot. 


Sachsenhauser Rie sentangenspargel mit deutscher 


Sauce. 
Sahnenspeise nach ‘* 
Backwerk, 
Kaseslangen. 
Nachtisch—Obst. 

A banquet given in honor of the birthday 
of the then Prince of Wales in the Town 
Hall of Adelaide, Australia, in 1897, has a 
menu that is largely English, though in 
spcts there are tributes to the French mas- 

tery of cooking. Here it is: 
Oysters on shell. 

Turtle. Consomme Royal. 
Fried whiting, Hollandaise. 
Butterfish, Tartare. 
Mayonaise of chicken, 
Jeccassine. 

Filet of chicken. 
Sweetbread. Pigeon pie. 
Boned turkey en Bechamel. 
Roast turkey. Chicken and duck. 
Saddle of mutton. Sirloin of beef. 
Sweets. Desy ert. 

There is also in the collection the menu 
of a birthday cinner to the Mikado of 
Japan, given on board the Toyo Kisen- 
kabushiki Kaisha Line steamer Hongkong 
Maru. His imperial Majesty was well fed 
that day on dishes, most of which were de- 
scribed in English. The menu was: 


Blue points on half shell. 
Olives. Chicken mayonaise. 
Consomme aux pates. Fumet of game. 
Baked fish a la Horley. 
Boiled rock cod, anchovy sauce. 
Boiled fowl, oyster sauce. 
Leg of mutton, caper sauce, 
Terrapin stew a la Mikado. 
Fried frogs, cream 
Punch a la Lalla Rookh. 
jraised pigeons aux champignons. 
Curried chicken, with rice. 
Sirloin of beef, Yorkshire pudding. 
Saddle of lamb, with jelly. 
Sucking pig, apple sauce. 
Roast turkey, cranberry sauce. 
Green corn, Baked sweet potatoes. Asparagus. 
Custard pudding, 
Pastry. 

A dinner typical of what the visitor to 
the Imgerial Hotel, Tokio, may eat ts 
that of July 4. On that day Japanese and 
“ barbarians" ate: 


Jambon. Radis. 
Viande froide. 
Potage au Vermicelle, 
Eperlans Frits. - 
Oeufs brouilles aux fines Herbes. 
Rognons sautes a la puree de pommes. 
Poulet roti, salade. 
Biftecks aux Oignons. 
Curry rice, 
Haricot verts, choux Sautes. 
Beignets Souffles. 


A simple luncheon at the Imperial Yacht 
Club, St. Petersburg, Russia's most ex- 
clusive social organization, seems a trifle 
meagre when compared with Anglo-Saxon 
ideas of hospitality as expressed in Anglo- 
It is: 


Consommé Rochel. 
P’raty. 
Boeuf salé, sauce racfort. 
Dinde Rotie. 
Fonds de Navet, sauce Malaga. 
Glacé de Citron. 

Perhaps the best typical example of Eng- 
lish ideas concerning what a compliment- 
ary dinner should consist of is the menu of 
a banquet at Guildhall, London, on Novy. 9, 
1899, to the Right Hon. Alfred J. Newton, 
Lord Mayor of London: 

Turtle. Clear Turtle. 
Turban Soles a la Valois. 
Partridges en Casserole 
Pheasants en Casserole. 
Turkey and Artichoke Sauce, 
Baron of Beef, 
Capon en Gelatine. 
Pigeon Pies. Tongues. 
Hams. Lobster Salad. 
Orange Jellies, Clear Jellies. 
Italian and Pine Creams. 
Meringues a la Vanille. Patiserre a la Conde. 
Gateaux a la Monarque. 
Dessert, Ices, etc. 


In the collection there are all sorts of 
oddly shaped steamship menus. One of the 
most attractive is that of the “‘ Kobe Ma- 
ru,”’ of the Nippon Gusen Kaisha Line, ply- 
ing between Yokohama and Shanghai. Upon 
the side of the card containing the names 
of the dishes are tiny Japanese scenes, and 
upon the rear is a map of the world, with 
the routes of this line traced in red ink, 
The dinner was: 


Consomme a la Royal. 
Filet turbot a la marmatade. 
Haricot ox tails. 

Veal cutlets. Tomatoes. 


Gefrorene Victoria,’’ 


sauce. 


Laitue. 


Roast Chickens. 
Game Pies. 


Boiled leg mutton. Capers. 
Roast geese. Apple sauce. 
Roast beef. Horse radish. 


Mutton curry. 
Potatoes. Green corn. Squash. 
Blanc mange. Custard, 
Tartells a la creme. 


There is of course some difference in the 
matter of foods eaten at dinners of differ- 
ent caste, but the greatest divergence is 
found in the matter of decoration. The 
ménus furnish thus a record of the state 
of decorative art in their own country and 
time and a record the more valuable be- 
cause it is comparative. Ménus from the 
general European States are of a low order 
in this regard. Those of Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and even of England deserve only the 
characterization “ shoddy.’ In general de- 
sign artistic adornmént and quality of ma- 
terial and printing they resemble the prod- 
ucts of our presses ‘a: décade ago.’ ; 

That of the recent’ dinner given byt 
London Chamber of Commerce to’ thé New 
York delegation has just beén' waded to’ 
collection. It would be styled dere lo 
grade of printers’ work here tit Neéw' York.’ 
In startling contrast to this méniv-1& one 
of a New York Chamber of Commerce din- 
ner, with its quotations fancifully en- 
graved. One of the best American ménus 
in the collection is that of the recent din- 
ner in St. Louis commemorating the pas- 
sage of the bill for an exposition to be held 
celebrating the Louisiana Purchase, Upon 
the cover is a steel engraving. At the side 
of the American continent stands the fig- 


eh 


ure of a woman crowning with the wreath | 
Jefferson and Napoleon. Upon the slight 
tracery of the continent the Louisiana 
Purchase is lightly indicated. Underneath 
are the dates 1803 and 1903. On the follow- 
ing pages in artistic letters are the cus- 
tomary features of a ménu. 

Since the latter-day awakening of a well- 
defined art impulse in Germany, German | 
menus have gained what those of lighter | 
lands have failed to. The German style is 
much of | 


served in the 
wood cut showing the 


menus of the entire year 1848 of the old 
American Hotel, which then stood on 
Broadway, opposite the site of the present 
Federal Building. The dishes indicated un- 
doubtedly were excellent, but the French 
was American. Upon each of these daily 
menus is the printed request that guests 
will retire early in order to be up in time 
for breakfast at 7:30, as nothing will be 
bedrooms. There is also a fair 

hotel and its Broad- 


heavy but impressive. There is way surroundings. In front of it are 
embossed work and leather figures fre- | spacious grounds with a fountain, The bock 
quently in the cover schemes. This permits | is inscribed with the name of the propri- 
of a certain liberty in the use of orna- ' etor, who had the menus bound. The table 
mental portraits of those honored. The | of the American House, as evidenced by 
Emperor's banquets have upon their menu | the menu, was provided generally with 


covers the Kaiser's portrait embossed on 


leather. 


tion is that of the burial feast of Charles 


three times the variety of dishes set before 


the guests of the modern hotel. 
An English menu that dates back some 
time is that of a dinner given in Girdlers’ 


Emanuel Schenk. These German speci- | Hall, London, to the Secretary of State and 
mens differ materially from the others in | the members of the Council of India, “In 
one particular. American, British, and | Commemoration for the Unique Persian 


Continental have the names of the dishes 
printed in French uniformly. The German 
of the Teutonic cards is unmistakable and 
in strong national contrast to the others. 
In the American cards the lapse of years 
seems to show a better appreciation of the 
One of the treasures of 
the 


French language. 


the is a book containing 


A curious German specimen in the collec- 
! 
| 

collection | 


Carpet Given to the Company of the Gird- 


lers by Robert Bell, one of the First Di- 


rectors of Governors and Company of Mer- 
chants of London Trading Into East India, 


Commonly Called the East India Com- 
pany.’ Thus the occasions when the emo- 
tions of man find expression at a full table 


are added to. 





OLD CUP DEFENDERS 





UST now, when Constitution, the lat- 
J est production in the way of cup 

defender, holds first place in the af- 
fections of the nautically minded, the ques- 
tion arises, What has become of former 
queens of the sea? Like ex-Presidents, 
once they have served their term, they 
quickly drop into obscurity, and while their 
most trivial action in their hey-day of 
usefulness was faithfully recorded in the 
newspapers, months, even years, now pass 
without mention of their names. 


a 


America, the famous schooner, that, fifty 
years ago went to England and in a race 
around the Isle of Wight against fifteen 
of the British cracks bore away the 
Queen's Cup for good and aye, as it 
seems, is still a fine and seaworthy craft. 
She is the property of Paul Butler, a 
nephew of Gen. Ben Butler, and is now 
fitting out at East Boston. She will ceie- 
brate her fiftleth anniversary by being 
present next September when Constitu- 
tion and Shamrock II., off Sandy Hook, 
renew the struggle for the marine su- 
premacy which she instituted. 








But America since winning the Queen's 
Cup, which was afterward renamed in her 
honor, has not lived in idleness on her rep- 
utation. Some time after winning the 
trophy she was rechristened the Camilla, 
and won several races under her new 
name. In 1861 she turned up as the Mem- 
phis at Savannah in the service of the Con- 
federates,; and -to escape capture by the 
United States frigate Wabash she was | 
scuttled and sunk in St.’ John’s River in 
Florida. After the war she was raised by 
the Government, and used as a practice 
boat by the naval cadets at Annapolis. 
In 1870, when James Ashbury challenged 
for the cup, the Government fitted her out 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard at an expense 
of $25,000, and althovgh twenty years old 
she beat the challenger, the Cambria. 
Franklin Osgood's Magic, however, was 
first home out of a fleet of twenty-four 
vessels. America was fourth. Ben But- 
ler bought her from the Government for 
£5,000, and took her to Boston. 

The Hub has become quite a snug harbor 
for these ancient dames of high degree, 
and one may find there now not only the 
America, but the Mischief of 1881, the Pur- 
itan of 188, the Mayflower of 1886, and 
the Volunteer of 1887. The Mayflower was 
chartered last week by a Western yachts- 
man, and she, too, will be seen at the cup 
races. 


The Magic, which beat the Cambria by 
forty minutes in 1870, went ashore at Wil- 
mington, Del., a dozen years later, and in 
time wind and wave wrought out their 
work upon her, and not a trace remains. 


Columbia was the next cup defender, and 
in 1871 she defeated Livonia, Mr. Ash- 
bury’s second venture for the cup. Colum- 
bia is now owned by J. De F. Junkin of 
Philadelphia, and takes a prominent part 
in all club functions. 

The schooner Madeline, which defended 
the cup in 1876 against the Canadian boat 
Countess of Dufferin, is still a trim craft, 
now owned by a Mr. Lord, who purchased 
her from her original owner, John 8. Dick- 
erson, more than a dozen years ago. Mr. 
Dickerson, who is said to be. the oldest 
yachtsman in the United States, took many 
cruises in her before he sold her, and the 
logs of thes¢é expeditions are full of inter- 
est to the ardent seafarer. 

The Mischief, which beat the second Ca- 
nadian challenger. Atalanta, In 1881, lay 
dismantled for a number of years in a Bos- 
ton shipyard, but last season she was once 
more in commission, still a boat with a 
claim to admiration. 


, Puritan, which was built by Ed Burgess 
for a, Boston syndicate, a year after her 
success over Genesta, in 1885, was convert- 

into a schooner and is now owned by 
John O. Shaw, Jr. 


Mayflower, which beat Galatea, the next 
comer, in 1886, also became a schooner and 
was sold by Gen. Paine to E. D. Morgan, 
who is managing Columbia in her races 
with Constitution. Mr. Morgan, who paid 
$20,000 for her, solid her after a year or so, 
and her new purchaser brought: her back 
to her old home, Boston. 


The Vokinteer, also a Burgess boat, ts 



































































is one of the finest cruising yachts in Bos- 


ton waters. 

Vigilant, which in 1893 defeated Lord 
Dunraven’s Valkyrie II., subsequently 
passed in to the hands of Percy Chubb, 
former Commodore of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club, and he has seen 


to it that her nautica] education has been 
kept up. This season he had her rig 
changed to that of a yawl, and she has 
sailed five races thus far in her new form 
against Henry S. Redmond's imported 
British yawl Ailsa. All of these races she 
has won, except the first, when she sailed 
without her centreboard in .the annual 
regatta of the New York Yacht Club. A 
stiff breeze blew throughout the day, and 
the handicap of not having her board was 
too much. Since that day she has beaten 
Ailsa all the way from three to fourteen 
minutes, which shows she still has no lik- 
ing for British companionship. 


Defender, that in 1895 defeated Lord Dun- 
raven's Valkyrie IIL on his second quest 
for the cup, died this season a martyr to 
seience. She was built of steel, aluminium, 
and bronze, and the intimate association of 
these three metals, together with the action 
of sea water, caused a general corrosion. 
She was built for the sole purpose of de- 
feating Lord Dunraven, and having done 
that, rendered service in tuning up Colum- 
bia. But the fatal malady was well devel- 
oped even then, and Capt. William Butler 
Duncan has said he wondered if she would 
hold together as he walked up and down on 
her picking up the bronze rivets as. they 
popped out of the aluminium deck: She was 
sold to a junk dealer, and as Columbia and 
Vigilant went up the Sound a few weeks 
ago to race for the Glen Cove Cups they 
saw her for the last time as they passed 
City Island. There was the old champion 
stark upon the shore. Only a garboard 
strake and the keel remained, and the 
blows of the wreckers’ hammers resounded 
On these as the fleet glided by. Her spirit 
still goes marching on, however, and her 
steel mast has been stepped in Royal 
Phelps Carroll's yaw] Navahoe. 








As for her successor, Coiumbia—*t throw 
physic to the dogs; she'll none of it.” Bet 
ter than ever before, the baffler of Sham- 
rock I.’s cup aspirations has caused -the 
New York Yacht Club syndicate some bad 
quarter hours recently, when she should 
have taken a back seat and didn't. But 
there is no-dodging fate, and afterward 
Constitution trounced her soundly for her 
giddiness. She showed on Thursday that 
she can outdo Constitution for first honors 
in a blow, and Capt. William Butler Dun- 
can says he will be perfectly satisfied with 
a three-minute victory over. the peerless one 
of 1899. 

So'here, then, is the royal tne of cup 
defenders. Like the Nation they have so 
ably represented, they were always equal 
to the work in hand, and as Mr. Bryan 
would say, they have worked out their own 
salvation without the aid or consent of any 
other nation on earth. 


A Too-Confidi: g Immigrant. 













“Say, young fellcw, what do you think of 
that?”’ 

A Post Office clerk In charge of a stamp 
window made the remark. ‘“ Talk about 
hotel clerks having troubles, it's nothing as 
compared with ours.”* 

A little Irishman, whose faith in human 
nature had just been rudely shocked; was 
the cause of the remark. To the clerk he 
had presented a ten-dollar bill in payment 
for fifty two-cent stamps and had disap- 
peared with both stamps and money. About 
a minute later he came back and said: 

* Say, I lost me money.” 

“IT gave you your. change,” replied the 
clerk. 

“ Sure, I knows ye aia, but I lost it.” 

“ But what can I do about it? What did 
you do with it anyway?” 

“Oh, I left it on the window yonder whin 
I went to post me letter.”’ 

“What did you do that for?’ 

“ Sure I only went a few steps.” 

The clerk could only smile as he turned 
away. There was nothing else oe him 
do, while the too trustful immigrant loudly 
berated the Americans for their yes 
honesty and the Governibent*for 
to make renee sees 
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T is one of Guy de Maupassant’s characters, I believe, 
| a woman character in some short story or other 
of that unequaled master of the art of writing short 
stories, who triumphs over her griefs and disappoint- 
ments in enunciating this fine and profound philoso- 
phical truth: “ We are brought up to believe too much 
in happiness.”’ Life is pictured forth to us, she says, as 
a period of joy and content. We are taught that happi- 
ness is the sure reward of right conduct. It is attaina- 
“ble by the avoidance of error, which is the same thing 
as the avoidance of unhappiness. All the rules of our 
being and behavior are formulated with a view to hap- 
piness. And then when with all our diligent seeking and 
all our calculated conduct and right-doing it eludes us, 
the disappointment isterrible, needlessly heartbreaking, 
for if we had been taught to believe in happiness only 
as a very good and desirable thing indeed, but one by 
no means certain to come for long into any human life, 
the missing of it would be borne with an uncomplain- 


Men and women would then be in a safer moral 
position where they would think themselves well off 
to escape positive unhappiness and be able to look 
upon a tranquil though unblessed life as not at all a 
bad lot. : 

Early man, hairy and cave-dwelling, was not so 
badly off after all. It is demonstrable that he was far 
less susceptible to physical pain and shock. It is not 
mere stoicism that enables the savage to endure with 
an unmoved countenance wounds and tortures and 
hardships that would quite take the heart out of a civ- | 
ilized man and reduce him to a groaning heap of quiv- } 
ering flesh. The nervous organization of the savage is : 
actually less fine and delicate and sensitive. He scoffs | 
at pain because his pain is not too severe to be borne. ; 
Advanced civilization is chargeable with bringing hu- 
man nerves too near the surface and establishing too 
nice a balance of vital forces. The Matabele will take a 
bullet through his body without pausing in his rush. A |} 
white man drops in his tracks from shock. The bit- 
terest disappointment of early man was doubtless hav- 
ing to go to bed without his supper—a moral condition 
in many ways enviable. He was oppressed by no such 
complexity of emotions as that with which the -mod- 
ern European and American finds himself beset. For- 
tune claimed fewer hostages of him, and he could for 
that reason snap his fingers in her face. In revenge she 
played him some exceedingly ill tricks, no doubt. It 
was that hard teaching that put civilization into him. 
The wounds, the torture, and the hardship imply dan- 
ger, and even death. The modern man’s pain warns | 
him to avoid them; so it is preservative, even if im- 
pressed with inconvenienee. And thus evolution works 
its wonders. 

Happiness, also, is doubtless preservative, and tends 
to long living, though the span of human life is slowly 
lengthening in spite of the fact that only a fortunats 
remnant attain to happiness in a high degree. Proba- 
bly it would be helpful to the vitality of the race if be- | 
lief in the reality and certainty of happiness were less 
commonly and recklessly inculeated in the individual. 








FISHING, :-: CANOEING *. and *. OUTDOOR 


with + Ing 
been that 


angler 
there 


IKE 
which some 
stocked during the last few years, is 

somewhat of a mystery to many anglers 
who have been in their at- 
tempt to transfer them from the surround- 
ing moisture to their creels. Possibly the 
reason lies in the fact that they are a deep 
water fish; also that the best time to take 
them is either very early in the morning or 
at night, when the majority of Summer 
vacation takers are apt to be engaged in 
making up for the amount of sleep lost 
during the Winter in town. 


wall-eyed 
waters have 


perch, or pike, 


of our 


unsuccessful 
the week, 


sufficient 
fishing places 
bait, 


such as 


In addition 


| 
In comparatively still water it is useless 
to seek them, except over a hard and rocky 
bottom, where the water is deep. In such 
places a fair size minnow, impaled on a 1-0 
Sproat hook, kept by a sinker about four 
feet from the bottom, is the 
ful means for their capture. At night these 
fish often found in rapids, in which 
they may be caught by using for bait a 
strip of pork rind, cut long enough to pro- 
ject beyond the hook, so that it will wig- 
gle in the current like the tail of an ener- 
Stand at the head of the 
the water carry your bait | 


most success- naval man, 


are 


getic lamprey. Within 
rapids, and let 
@own the stream-the fish will do the 


rest. 

An outfit suitable for taking the wall- 
eye consists of a bass casting or bait rod 
of about eight ounces in weight and a 
trifle over 8 feet in length, a multiplying 
reel of 60 to 100 yards’ capacity, and fit- 


comfort 
than anything 
have yet seen. 
is fitted with 


ted with steel pivots, 60 to 100 yards of | cushion tops may 
No. G braided silk line, and a three-foot for sleeping. 

single bass leader of silkworm gut For is a stateroom 
hooks, the 1-0 Sproat, which should be | folding wire berths. 
snelled on gimp instead of gut, will be | 

found about right. The gimp-snelled hook, 

ulthough costing more at the outset than | feet. 


if snelled on gut, wil! last far longer and which runs 
land many more fish. 

The wall-eyed pike is fairly numerous in 
the streams surrounding the little town of 
Shickshinny, Penn. This place, which is 
in Luzerne County, may ve reached by the 
Lackawanna Railroad, after a ride of about 


cabin is a 





ing fortitude as something rather to be aay 





will 
are 
prospective strike. 
tels in town, where board may be had at 
about $2 per day, or considerably less by 
Boats can be hired at moderate 
rates, and the hotel proprietors will give 
information regarding 


pensing with the services of a guide. 


helgramites, | 
may be had at moderate prices, if the fish- 
erman gives a day's notice of his arrival. 
to the wall-eyed pike, a fair 
number of black bass and pickerel will be 
found in the streams of this locality. 
The houseboat Wateree, owned by L. G. 
Billings, is again in commission. 
which was designed by her owner, a retired 
was built last year under his 
supervision, and, although his first attempt 
in this line of craft is such a cozy, com- 
fortable, and seaworthy boat that she will 
serve as a type of self-propelled houseboat 

for those who desire one of moderate cost. 
| 


dimensions of 
over all and 1544 beam she has greater ac- 
commodation to the square inch and more 
for both 


lockers along each side, whose interior may 
be used for stowage purposes, and whose 


Forward of 


this cabin, and separated by a passageway 
2% feet wide, is a toilet room, also 6 by 7 
The forward part of the cabin trunk, 
flush out 
boat, is occupied 
feet, which contains two folding berths and 
a stationary wash basin. 
motor 
eight-horse-power gasoline 
require no smokestacks. 


Disappointments would obviously be fewer and less 
keen, and hence less destructive of vital force. 

Save for exceptional temperaments, what the old 
school books used to call the sanguine temperament, 
the expectation of continuing and reasonably com- 
plete happiness is not justified. The extension and 
complexity of human interests diminishes the ex- 
pectation in something more than a direct ratio. The 
family relation, the strifes of business, and the im- 
pulses of ambition are prolific of cares that more or 
less completely becloud the mind and shut out the sun- 
light. Leaving out of the account the supreme and in- 
evitable afflictions themselves, anxiety about them is 
more or less constantly present to every reflecting 
mind in the family circle. Care in the form that is col- 
loquially described as worry, is the inseparable sister 
of the joy that comes of rearing children. Even if the 
little creatures ripen into manhood and womanhood 
with entire immunity from untoward happenings, the 
fear of evils that may befall them sensibly tempers the 
pleasure of caring for them. There are exceptional be- 
ings who profess to find fierce joy in that continual 
struggle for existence that is the established condition 
in the modern business world. Most men are tortured 
by unceasing anxieties, at least during the formative 
period of their business or professional careers, when 
their own powers have not been sufficiently tried and 
developed to inspire confidence, and competition with 
its perpetual challenge follows like a hungry wolf on 
the trail. Stout hearts take men safely. through these 
trials, of course, but the joy of the youngster ardent to 
be at the tasks of life will pretty surely be tempered 
by graver emotions when the hard realities confront 
him. The heart may be kept light if responsibility is 
left to be borne by others, but that is too much like 
shirking to be satisfactory to an ordinarily ambitious 
man. 

Ambition is doubtless the most consuming passion to 
which humanity is subject, unless the love of man for 
woman is to be put above it. It is a doubtful matter, 
for each is often sacrificed to the other. It largely de- 
pends og the individual. And these two, of course, 
while they bring the highest joys, by their mischances 
betray into irremediable wretchedness. There is a 
good deal of pure luck in both, a visible element of 
chance; that is, success or failure, fruition or disap- 
pointment is so often dependent upon circumstances 
quite beyond the control of the striver that an almost 
calculable percentage of blanks come out in the draw- 
ing. Women are fortunately exempt for the most part 
from that dreadful hunger for power, fame, and dis- 
tinction that impels ambitious men to “ scorn delights 
and live laborious days,”’ but in the other relation they 
are peculiarly exposed to bitter mischances from the 
imperfect freedoin of choice with which they are vested 
by social conventions. By arts brought to a high degree 
of perfection of which they possess the secret they have 
contrived to overcome this limitation in some measure, 
but the sought is not the same as the seeker, and in 
spite of nature’s helpful kindness, manifested in many 
interesting ways,woman must be at a disadvantage. This 


the best 


to allow of the visitor dis- which Is the 


Live 


refrigerator. 


minnows and thereby doing away with 


sides, is 38 feet long. 
a movable awning, 
deck. There is a 
feet 
house stands. 
and signaling apparatus, 


This boat, 


when the 
pied. 
together with a windlass 
cleats for mooring. 
—_—@--— 


55 feet in length 
gear. 
indoor and outdoor life 
approaching her size that 1 
Her main cabin, 8 by 13 feet, 
a dining table, 


chairs, and 


her to lie on the bottom 
out injury or straining. 


be utilized, if necessary, 





—~? 
the main cabin 
feet, fitted with two 
On the opposite side of 


6 by 7 Just what the 


sides of the 
13 


the 
stateroom § by 


to 
by a Club of England. 
Aft of the 
containing 
engines, 


main 
two 
which 


are two to be 
room, 
water line of 15 feet. 


Under these the 





in the world that the lending and borrowing of it be- 


platform on the starboard side of the en- 
gine room, from which one flight of stairs 
runs down to the main cabin, while a sim- 
ilar flight mounts to the deck. 
of this platform is a trap door, underneath 
rectly through this door cae aie receptacle, 


nulsance of carting it through the boat, 


The cabin trunk, which is built out to the 

This is covered with 
forming a promenade 
lower forward deck 
in length, on which the 6 by 6 pilot 
In addition to the 
this 
comfortable berth, which may 
other accommodations are eccu- 
On this deck are carried two anchors, 
and 
their manipulation, as well as chocks and 
The after chocks and 
cleats are carried on a very small deck aft 
of the cabin trunk, so that the promenade 
deck is unobstructed by ropes or mooring 
Wateree carries a couple of fishing 
boats, hung from davits, and as her great- 
est draught is only 30 inches, 
navigate most nearby waters. 
on sharpie lines, and her flat floor enables 
at low 


evils of the 
are may be readily seen from the lines and 
description of the new canoes built to com- 
pete in the next international canoe race to 
be held in August in the harbor of Lang- 
ston, under the auspices of the Royal Canoe 


The American challengers, of which there 
tried cut before 
made, are 17 feet in length over all, with a 
This means that the 
craft are built on the same overhang tines 





| universal and potent modifying influence in the chief 
affair of life is responsible for misadjustments and con- 
sequent want of happiness in innumerable instances of 
which, fortunately, but a small part come to the knowl- 
edge of. the world. It is responsible also for the curious 
tendeney,’ possibly increasing, observed among young 
women néwadays to prepare thmselves in one way or 
another to be independent of man and matrimony—a 
condition in which it is to be doubted whether perma- 
nent happiness may be hopefully sought. 

To have a contented mind and a thankful heart is 
the very substance of happiness; for there is no life in 
which the supreme elation of joy and ecstasy is not 
transitory. It comes in moments of triumphs, and de- 
parts as quickly, since the great triumphs of life com- 
monly bring as great responsibilities and struggles and 
soberness therewith. But in the average human life 
contentment of mind and thankfulness of heart are 
winged visitors, too, ready to take their flight at the 
commonest mishaps or for no mishaps at all. Probably 
most men and most women go about their daily tasks 
with a subconscious depression of spirits. There may 
be a recognized cause in some apprehended disappoint- 
ment or remembered failure, or no traceable cause at 
all. It is often a habit, for save with the incurably 
light-minded and frivolous the mere seriousness of 
duty and the uncertainty of undertakings beget a grave 
mood closely akin to sadness. There is so much trouble 


come automatic and habitual. And of course the great 
griefs and lifelong sorrows put théir visible impress 
upon a very great part of every community. 

“Man never is, but always to be blest,” says Pope. 
That is the result of the mistaken teaching about hap- 
piness, and if any sound argument from human experi- 
ence can be made to prove that the teaching is not 
mistaken it must rest on the unquenchable sustaining 
hope which it implants in every human bosom. The 
next thing to being happy is the confident expectation 
that to-morrow or next week or next year, when our 
present troubles have been lived down, we shall surely 
be happy. The world would be darker without that 
sustaining hope, almost universal, as it is. “ Es wird 
besser gehen,” sang the poor old German woman, 
whose age and poverty made the bettering of her con- 
dition in this world seem impossible to all but her- 
self. Despair is notoriously a pretty bad state of mind. 
It comes really to very few persons. If it is kept from 
being the lot of a greater number by the universal be- 
lief in happiness then the inculcation of the belief is 
largely justified. 

The criticism is that the teaching goes too far, is 
much too sweeping and unconditioned. It would be a 
very great calamity if every child were frankly told 
that the interior of all the dolls is sawdust. But it 
is not an unmixed blessing that every child is told, as 
practically every child is told, that all the dolls are 
fine and dainty and precious without and within—that 
happiness, a great deal of happiness, is the estate of 
every man and woman, easily attainable by good con- 


duct and forfeitable only by bad conduct. It is not true, 
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SPORTS, 


petition in sailing races must not be over 
16 feet in length, and its maximum beam 


not find on his arrival two, and to one side of it is situated the 
four fishermen to every galley. The arrangement of the compan- 
There are several ho- |; lonway in the craft is in the form of a | must be but 30 inches. Therefore, either of 


these would not be allowed in the 
association races in American waters, It 
seems rather ridiculous, when at the pres- 
ent day the popular American craft is either 
the open paddler 


cratt 


In the floor 
or a sensible cruising 
model sailing craft, that these boats should 
be fitted with 12),-foot mainmasts, with 
mainsails of the fore and aft gaff pattern, 
and that the masts should be supported by 
bobstays and struts, making it a long and 
hard task to stop them. Taken all in all, 
the cup challengers are about as far away 


is loaded di- 


the dirt and 


from the original idea of a sailing canoe 
as it is possible to conceive, and whatever 
they may prove in the way of speed, they 


12 


steering > sks 5 : 
contains a will s OW absolutely ery in value in the 
be utilized way of a cruising model. If a man is bound 


as these boats, with size and weight of hull 

which they he 
might just as well sail in a sneak box or a@ 
kneckabout, and be done with it. 

It is a curious thing that England, the 
country where canoeing originated, has of 
late years been getting further and further 

Ee both in rigging and hulk, from the 


centreboard 


} to get a craft as heavily sparred and rigged 
and 


possess, 


erane for 


true canoe models, while in this country 
we have, with the exception of a few racing 
freaks, gone back to boats whose purpose 
fulfills the ideas of the early to 
whom convenience, comfort, and easy han- 


she is able to 
She is built, 


canoeist, 


tide with- 
dling ashore or afloat, by one man, were 
the prime requisites 
— 

racing mania Vaseline, by the way, is an awfully good 
thing for the outer to carry in his camp 
kit. A small amount of this, put on a 
swab and drawn through the barrel of a 
} rifle or shotgun, will prevent rust being 
| deposited, and a little rubbed over the 


metal parts of the exterior serves the same 


purpose, Besides being an excellent lu- 
selection is bricant for reels and anything else that 
needs oil, for cuts or burns, whether pro- 


duced by the sun or contact with an overe- 
heated frying-pan, it is a splendid applica. 


| 
180 miles from New York. The population | boat attains an average speed of about sev- } as the larger cup defenders. Now, accor2ing tion. Being cheap as well as handy, it is 
of the town being about 800, the streams | en miles per hour. The after end of the | to the requirements of the American Canoe | entitled to a place in every sportsman’g 
have not yet been fished out, and the visit- / motor room contains berths for the crew of ' Association, a canoe to be eligible for com- | equipment- E. V. KEYSER. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


‘Sculpture me Pan-American 


Foe 


F one were asked what feature of the 
Pan-American Exposition is most 
prominent and remains in one’s mem- 

ory most persistently after leaving Buf- 
falo, the answer would be the sculpture. 
The color scheme is a greater novelty, but 
the sculpture is so abundant. One meets 
it not alone ‘on Forecourt and Esplanade 
and Court of Fountains, but here and there 
and nearly everywhere; so that it remains 
the dominant note. Look up to the pylons 
of the Causeway before entering the 
grounds, and you see a hundred feet in the 
air the gay standard bearers of Mr. Karl 
Bitter caprioling at that giddy height. 
And let your eye rest on the central build- 
ing, toward which the whole fair converges 
as toward a focus, and there is Herbert 
Adams's goddess of electricity tripping it 
on light fantastic toe, waving her torch. 
Or turn the eye to the blue dome of the 
Government building and on its apex is the 
quadriga, the four-horse chariot by Wel- 
lington Ruckstuhl, with its driver holding 
palms and laurel. Thus from a distance 
the pinnacles of the Pan-American beckon 
and promise that the Buffalo Exhibition is 
not all machinery and foodstuffs, but has 
entertainment on the side of the fine arts 
as well. 


Indeed, one may fairly ask, which has 
made the success of the Pan-American, 
commercial industries or objects of the 
fine arts? Of a certainty the latter. Im- 
agine for a moment the Pan-American 
without its clever ground plan, without its 
beautiful buildings, without its sculpture 
and its color—who would care to examine 
it? Surely not one-half of the people who 
have seen and will see it could be expected 
to visit Buffalo, had it not been that the 
artists in building, sculpture, and painting 
were called upon to make it beautiful. 
That is the argument which clinches; the 
arts pay! 


Among the thuosands who come because 
it is original and fine to look upon there 
are many who will take notice of the 
things within the buildings, the steam en- 
gines and automobiles, the sewing ma- 
chines and typewriters, all the thousand 


* and one exhibits that centre at a fair. 


But it is only after they have thoroughly 
satisfied themselves with the exterior of 
the Pan-American, watched the effect of 
sunlight or cornice and pergola and pillar 
and statue, and seen the electrical light ef- 
fects at night, that they begin to examine 
the exhibits themselves, The modern 
world is a spoiled world. Compare the 
Centennial of 1876 at Philadelphia with 
the Pan-American! People did not de- 
mand much in that day from the artists 
of America, 


Sculpture greets one as the wickets at 
the southern entrance are passed. At the 
door of the New York State Building 
near the entrance is a nude man by Mrs. 
H. P. Whitney, representing Aspiration, 
and in front, looking toward the lake, is 
Elwell’s enthroned statue of Knowledge, 
with book on lap, while to right and left 
of the terrace is H. C. Anderson's Progress 
in duplicate, a nude Mercury with oddly 
shaped helmet, astride of a heavy cob. 
Moving toward the Causeway, we pass 
Roth’s Chariot Race, a violent group de- 
signed for statuette size and mistakenly 
enlarged, because violations of possibility 
that are accepted in painting and in small 
sculpture, such as the position of the 
charioteer and the outside horse with all 
four hoofs off the ground, will not pass 
when the group is realized the size of life. 
Here is an elaborate and in some respects 
beautiful fountain. by Miss Wnid Yandell, 
with figures of Angel and Miser and Hu- 
man Soul and Duty and Life, all inter: 
laced in an inextricable way, the group 
trying to tell so much that it becomes in- 
articulate, yet worthy of attention for the 
beauty of its several figures and the at- 
tempt the sculptress has made to express 
higher ideas. It is designed for the Carrie 
Brown Memorial at Providence, R. I. An 
irreverent wit of the Buffalo Club 
has dubbed it “ Football Scrimmage in 


* Hell.” 


Passing on te the east and west bridges 
over the canal to the Causeway, we have 
the Buffalo and Moose, enlarged statuettes 
by Merwin Shrady, as bridge sentinels, and 
the Fighting Eagles, by Schwarzott, on the 
corners of the terraces that form the fore- 
court. Leaving the Causeway to the left 
and turning to the lake, away from the 
main mass of the Exposition, we find di- 
rectly in front a copy of the Washington, 
by D. C. French, which was given to Paris 
by American ladies, and stands with up- 
lifted sword on the Place d’lena. Leaving 
this again on the right and skirting the 
lake. one comes to the Fine Arts Building, 
with the General Sherman, by A. St. Gau- 
dens, on the open round of the drive over- 
looking the lake. This was shown at the 
Paris Exposition last year, and is designed 
for New York City.. Sherman is. bare- 
headed, sits back in his saddle, and shows 
quick movement through the air by the 
folds of his overcoat blown sharply back. 
A winged Victory flies and runs before 
his horse. The group is beautiful and dis- 
tinguished when viewed from every side, 
so fine, in fact, that one feels regret that 
it could not have formed part of the statu- 


was found that the Albright Art Museum 
could not be completed. 

The Esplanade and Court of Fountains an? 
the tower basin, which occupy the backbone 
of the Exposition from Causeway to Elec- 
tric Tower, do not contain the amount of 
statuary that one might expect in view of 
the profusion of groups and statues else- 
where. Partly this is due to the failure of 
one of the main fountains in the Court of 
Fountains to be ready; partly to the ab- 
sence of a striking group in the tower 
basin itself. The brunt of this central 
axis has to be borne by Martiny'’s Fountaly 
of Abundance, or of Flora, as the topmost 
figure is commonly termed, owing to the 
garlands in her hands and flowers in her 
hair. Amoretti dance about the globe on 
which she stands, and the spillways for 
the water are ornamented with cupids or 
snails and dolphins, by Miss Janet Scud- 
der and Mr. Martiny. Wild beasts by Phim- 
ister Proctor and statues of Michael An- 
gelo, Orpheus, and a Bacchante, by Bart 
lett, Pratt, and MacMonnies are among 
the side pieces of the Court of Fountains; 
Art and Science by Lopez, and the births 
of Pallas Athene, and Venus by Mr. and 
Mrs, Tonetti are further decorations. These 
and others offer a bewildering number of 
pieces for examination one by one, but 
they do not supply the place of the big 
masses that should carry the eye onward 
from the Fountain of Abundance toward 
the Electric Tower, when one gazes from 
the Causeway and gets a comprehensive 
view of the whole. 

On the other hand, there is almost a glut 
of statuary about the east and west “ fount- 
ains,” or, rather, sunken gardens with 
pools of water, that lie at right angles to 
the Esplanade and Court of Fountains, pro- 
longations of the Esplanade itself to the 
Government Bullding on the east and the 
Horticultural on the west. As the Anthro- 
pology, Government, and Fisheries form a 
group by themselves, the statuary here- 
about alludes more or less distinctly to 
kindred ideas—Adams's two graceful and 
distinguished groups, ‘‘ Age of Enlighten- 
ment,” Konti’s ‘‘ Despotic Age,’”’ one of the 
most impressive pieces on the grounds; Mc- 
Neil's ‘“‘ Despotic Age,’’ treated in a differ- 
ent way, and the two groups of “ Savage 
Age,” by J. J. Boyle. The main “ Fountain 
of Man,”’ by Charles Grafly, is surmounted 
by a heavily cloaked figure with a Janus 
face, supported on a pedestal by youthful 
nude figures holding hands in a kind of 
solemn dance, representing the five senses. 
Other sculpture, copies from well-known 
antiques, are perhaps superfluous; they 
take the eye from the original pieces. 

And so with the west side of the Esplan- 
ade toward the Horticultural—statues are 
lavished round this pool and sunken gar- 
den where fountains play. There are the 
two groups of Animal Wealth by E. C. 
Potter and the two of Floral Wealth by 
Bela Pratt. There are the two fountains of 
Ceres and Kronos by Elwell, and the two 
groups of Mineral Wealth by Niehaus. The 
main fountain of Nature by G. T. Brew- 
ster is an elaborate allegory. Copies from 
the antique and the Renaissance are scat- 
tered here again with almost too liberal 
a hand. Moreover, the shape of the larg- 
er groups assigned to sculptors for the 
decoration of this zone of the Exposition 
was unfortunate. Animal, floral, and min- 
eral wealth on the west and the “ Ages” 
on the east, the age of enlightenment, of 
despotism, of savagery, and so forth, were 
to be symbolized by groups on bases twice 
as long as wide. The result is a number 
of groups that lack the compactness and 
unity of converging lines we expect in 
sculpture of the highest grade. The fig- 
ures are often strung out Instead of being 
knit together, and that weakens the effect 
of the group. Of course, it is true that 
‘these are temporary sculptures quickly 
enlarged from small models, and meant 
to serve their season and then be broken 
up. One need not apply to them the rules 
of grand sculpture, nor would it be fair 
to demand that elaborate groups which 
require for their perfection several years 
of effort should be modeled in a few 
months. But it is well to point out that 
certain dimensions and proportions call 
for too great an effort, if indeed they are 
worth while in any case, and should be 
avoided as far as possible. Sculpture on 
the scale here used should not be arranged 
so as to look like decorations of a mantel- 
piece; to demand of sculptors the adap- 
tation of figures to bases of this sort 
is an error which shows in the results. It 
proves that the pedestals for groups should 
be arranged with due consideration of the 
limits of sculpture. A long base and ped- 
estal, for example, might be used when 
part of a building; for in that case the 
statues would face one way, and the task 
of bringing them together, with a central 
figure and subordinates, would be lighter 
and the effect good; but when the group 
is to be approached from all sides, the 
problem becomes far more difficult of 8o- 
lution. Take, for example, the ‘group by 
Lopez called The Arts and the companion 
plece on the other side of the Court of 
Fountains, the Sciences. They should be 
seen from one side only. In the former 
we have Minerva enthroned, with a nude 
youth seated near her throne, holding the 
emblems of _seulpture and_ painting. 
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& modern female figure enthroned holding 
a globe; near her sits a nude youth with 
book; a man kneels and studies a skull, 
while a woman with baby holds a cup of 
medicine. The sculptor has some reason 
to complain that so long a pedestal should 
have been assigned him. Perhaps Konti 
has solved this difficulty best of all, for 
his ‘‘ Despotic Age ’"’ on the east esplanade 
is a chariot drawn by child, youth, middle 
aged, and an old man, so that the slaves 
and the figures in the chariot have nat- 
urally a drawn-out shape, while attention 
is duly fixed on the powerful figure of the 
Tyrant whose charioteer is Cruelty. 

As more than five hundred pieces of 
sculpture were prepared for the grounds 
and the buildings within and without, it 
was necessary to put some system in their 
arrangement. Certain main divisions are 
those just alluded to, viz.: the ethnolog- 
ical on the east of the esplanade and the 
subjects relating to nature on the west. 
The Electric Tower gathered toward it 
Statues and groups that symbolize the 
great lakes, the Erie Canal, and subjects 
that refer to Buffalo, her history and sur- 
roundings. The niches in the colonnades 
spreading east and west in a semi-circle 
from the tower have the symbolical fig- 
ures of Lake Superior by Tefft, Lake 
Michigan by Martiny, Lake St. Clair by 
Baerer; while the west wing has Lake 
Erie by Goddard, Lake Ontario by Mar- 
tiny, and Lake Huron by Gudebrod. 

The last mentioned is a new name among 
sculptors. He has symbolized Lake Hu- 
ron by the figure of an Indian spearing fish 
in a simple and energetic attitude of rest, 
as if waiting for the right moment to 
strike. Martiny conceives of Lake Ontario 
as an elegant nude nymph seated on the 
prow of a galley; some drapery she has 
caught up is blown out by the wind to 
suggest sails; a carved Renaissance rud- 
der serves as support to her elbow. Tefft's 
Lake Superior is a powerful youth leanihg 
over, with a jar under one arm, while he 
reaches down with the other hand toward 
a dolphin. Other dolphins and a seashore 
are sporting over his back in a jolly sort 
of way, making a novel combination un- 
like anything else on the grounds. Mar- 
tiny’s Michigan is a seated nymph with 
trident and fish. By George Gray Barnard 
are two groups representing the great 
lakes under the Indians and the white 
men. The former shows an Indian rais- 
ing in both hands objects of sacrifice in 
an attitude of invocation. He stands on 
the prow of a canoe; about the canoe are 
male and female spirits of the wave, stur- 
geon and other fish. The latter is a nude 
youth on the prow of a conventionalized 
ship, a winged hour-glass at his feet, and 
his raised hands containing emblems of 
civilization. Male and female figures and 
fish are the accessories here. 

The mass of sculpture at the Pan-Amer- 
ican has to be judged as temporary work, 
not as monuments in enduring bronze or 
stone. Under the direction of Mr. Karl Bit- 
ter it was apportioned to the various 
sculptors, who were required, when in this 
country, to furnish models, which were 
then enlarged in two great workshops at 
Hoboken. The scenes in these shops were 
sufficiently amusing; particularly was the 
enlarging machine of Robert T. Payne in- 
teresting. Reducing machines are well 
known in sculpture, but the reverse proc- 
ess was needed. The immense figures are 
built up of wooden beams and galvanized 
iron wirework, and then the plaster laid 
on until thick enough to be modeled. Nat- 
urally enough, there was much breakage 
in transit, so that a great deal of work 
had to be patched up after it reached the 
grounds. The standard bearers by Bitter, 
however, were made in place, on the tops 
of the four “pylons"’ or bridge heads. 
As these horses are thirty feet high, the 
task was a remarkble bit of engineering 
as well as of modeling. And althougn 
pylons and crowning horsemen seemed out 
of scale while the scaffolds were about 
the shafts, and too big in every way, as a 
matter of fact neither pylons nor statues 
look out of scale when all is finished. 
Perhaps the Goddess of Light on the Elec- 
tric Tower might be a trifle smaller, since 
she was calculated for a tower at least 
forty feet higher in the air. By reason of 
changes at the last minute, the shaft of 
the Blectric Tower was made broader and 
lower than the original dimensions, 
changes which are unfortunate, since the 
proportions of central tower to the other 
buildings would have warranted an in- 
crease by forty rather than a decrease by 
forty feet, But the Triumphal Causeway, 
with its pylons, Hes so far away from the 
large buildings and the Electric Tower 
that it does not appear too large after all, 
This distance helps it in other ways, for 
its architecture is not particularly in har- 
mony with that of the greater part of the 
buildings, which leans to the Spanish Ren- 
alssance, while the pylons of the Causeway, 
if they can be brought under any style, 
would be called Third Empire. 


The sculpture on the pylons has to do 
with the republic and ideas of country; 
such are Patriotism, a male figure grasp- 
ing the flag, by G. Gerlach; and Courage, 
an armed warrior and lion, by J. 8. Hart- 
ley; and Civic Virtue, figures of woman 
and child, by H. K. Bush-Brown; Justice, 
by C. F. Hamann, female figure, with 
sword and seales; Tolerance, by Herman 
N. Matzen, draped woman, with cross; 
Liberty; by Johannes Gelert, female figure, 
with emblems, and Brotherhood, by George 
#. Bissell, a woman extending hospitable 
arms to the visitors to the Pan-American as 
she stands surrounded by emblems of the 
various nations of America. Then there are 
groups by Augustus Lukeman signifying 
Power and Peace, like the foregoing deco- 
rative pieces, to fill niches on the Pere 
Power is a nude warrior, with the long, 


standards, a lion on one side, a figure of 
despairing Anarchy on the other. Peace 
is a draped woman seated before a trophy. 
of agricultural implements, lyre, wheat 
sheaf, medals, and banners; to right and 
left are calf and ram. 

It would be useless to specify particular 
pieces further; some are successful, others 
are not; someare fine inconception and have 
suffered in the modeling when enlarged; 
others should be thrown in the dust heap 
and a fresh design begun. But in the great 
mass they are certainly enlivening to the 
long stretches of an exposition between 
building and building, while on certain 
structures, like the Electric Tower and the 
Causeway, they are absolutely necessary 
for the existence of the building. Many 
sculptors have had a chance to embody 


ideas that have been haunting them, and: 


new names in sculpture have appeared be- 
cause of the attention given this branch of 
art by the managers of the Pan-American. 
What is most important, however, is the 
occasion that the Pan-American presents 
to study the effect of sculpture on squares 
and avenues rather than buildings. It will 
do much to erystalize the ideas of archi- 
tects, sculptors, and people interested in 
civic art concerning the proper place and 
use of sculpture in great cities. 
CHARLES pe KAY. 


The Sailor Duke. 


N LAND the Duke of Cornwall and 
O York has the reputation of being a 

somewhat stiff and unapproachable 
individual. This is believed to be the re- 
sult of nervousness, for there is nothing the 
Duke dreads more than the ceremonies and 
speechmaking which occupy a large portion 
of his time. 

For this reason the Duke was delighted 
when it was arranged that he should make 
a tour of the British colonies. Of course, 
when he is on land in the course of his 
Journey he has to make, if anything, more 
speeches than usual, but these occasions 
alternate with long periods on the water, 
and then, as his Royal Highness puts it, 
he can be “ Jack afloat,”’ instead of ‘‘ Duke 
ashore,”’ 

On the Ophir the Duke has become a gen- 
eral favorite with officers, crew, corre- 
spondents, and every one else. About the 
first thing he did after the royal yacht got 
under way was to inform those on board 
that all “ frills’ were to be dropped while 
land was out of sight. His spirits have 
been so high that once or twice the Duchess 
of Cornwall has mildly remonstrated, be- 
ing told in reply that she married a sailor 
and must put up with a sailor's pranks. 
The Duke insisted on being ducked in 
‘“‘Neptune’s tub” when crossing the line, 
and has made friends with the whole 
ship’s company from A B's up to the Cap- 
tain. 

One of the sailors on the Ophir became 
ill soon after the voyage began, and the 
Duke, learning of this, made inquiries about 
the old tar’s condition every day. The pa- 
tient did not improve, and the Duke then 
said he would go to “cheer the old chap 
up.”” He returned again and again to the 
sailor’s bunk. One of the correspondents on 
the royal yacht peeped in one day and over- 
heard a bit of the conversation between the 
heir to the throne and the ancient salt. 

“Ah, your Royal Highness,” the seaman 
was saying gratefully, ‘to think that you 
should spend your time talking to an old 
sailor like me.’’ 

“None of that, my man,” replied the 
Duke, laughingly. ‘Sailors are always 
good pals, aren't they? I’m a sailor, you 
know, so you must look upon me as a 
young salt coming to have a look at an 
old salt. The doctor tells me you can 
smoke. Here's something to puff away at,’’ 

With that the Duke pulled out of his 
pocket a big cake of tobacco, and joined 
the invalid in a pipe. When the observer 
went away the “young salt’’ was talke 
ing away at a tremendous rate, and the 
‘old salt’ was roaring with laughter. 

The Ophir has met with some very 
rough weather since her voyage began, 
and, like ‘others on board, the Duke has 
been seasick. One day he was reading 
the published account of a storm which 
struck the Ophir, in which it was stated 
that Mr, So-and-So had suffered from mal- 
de-mer; that Capt. Somebody Else had 
been seasick, and that his Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of Cornwall and York, had 
been “slightly indisposed.”’ 

“Humbug!” exclaimed the Duke, 
“ * Slightly indisposed,’ indeed! Why didn't 
they say that his Royal Highness had been 
horribly seasick, and had spent the best 
part of a day In a most undignified position 
on his royal knees? That would have been 
the truth.” 


Outwitting the Waiter 


On one of the hottest days recently # 
prominent Wall Street man walked into 
Delmonico’s with a friend. The latter was 
a member of the shirt waist brigade. Tak- 
ing seats at a table, refreshments were 
about to be ordered when a waiter re- 
marked— 

“Gentlemen, I am sorry to say I cannot 
serve you. The rule is strictly observed 
here to serve nobedy who is without @ 
coat,”” 

The gentlemen were annoyed, and ex- 
pressed their amazement that such a rule 
should be enforced against two regular 
patrons. Finally the broker said to the 
waiter, “ You can serve me?” 

“ Yes, Sir,”’ he eee 

“Well, bring me a h high ball.” | 
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HERE has been a great revolution in 
the method of handling convict negro 
labor in the South in recent months. 

From the old lease system—the most cruel 
and barbarous ever known in a civilized 
country—the majority of the States in the 
South have taken personal charge of con- 
viet labor, and by a scientific and intelli- 
gent system have brought the negro out of 
a@ thralidom worse than slavery into a con- 
dition of moral and physical well being that 
has never before been known in the history 
of the Southern States. 

It has remained for Louisiana to bring 
the system to the highest point of perfec- 
ticn vet obtained. Profiting by the expe- 
riences and mistakes of other States, she 
has abolished everything pertaining to the 
old and iniquitous lease system, and has 
adopted a plan which in the course of a 
few years is destined to produce wonderful 
results. 

From the cruel whip and lash of the slave 
driver of the levee camps under the old sys- 
tem to the humane superintendence of the 
guards who watch them at work in the cot- 
ton fields, the life of the convicts in Louisi- 
ana has been changed, and to-day more 
than 1,000 convicts in the State, 90 per cent. 
of them negroes, are employed in the till- 
ing of the soil and the cultivation of cotton, 
corn, rice, sugar cane, the raising of cattle, 
horses, shecp, and hogs, the manufacture 
of clothing and shoes, and in other indus- 
tries which not only provice raiment and 
sustenance for themselves, but yield a profit 
to the State. 

It was under the old convict lease system, 
just abandoned, that the negro prisoners of 
suffered the most crue! hard- 
ships. It was inaugurated immediately 
after the civil war. Eugene Jones in 1868 
obtained by lease from the State 000 con- 
victs, and he used them as he pleased, upon 
the levees, on farms, p!antations, and in the 
salt mines. They were under the direct 
control of overseers who were selected with 
a view to their excessive harshness, for it 
was believed at thet time that the negro 


Louisiana 


conviet could be controlled only by bru- 
tality. 
The lash was applied unsparingly; the 


lessees and overseers endeavored to get 
froin them the most labor for the least out- 
lay. Not were they whipped and 
beaten, ofttimes into insensibility, but they 
were half starved, on unwholesome and dis- 
ease breeding food, and were compelled to 
sleep in foul and unsanitary stockades, 
lacking ventilation and even the primary 
forms of sanitation. “More often than not 
medical attention was wanting, and when 
it was available it was of an unskilled and 
Disease and 


only 


practically useless character, 
yermin swept the levee camps, and small- 
pox year after year appeared in the most 
malignant form, so that to-day nearty all 
of the older convicts bear the marks of the 
disease, as well as the scars of brutal 
treatment 

The unpublished annals of the State reek 
witn tales of almost unbelievable cruelty. 
A story is told of the levee camps which 
well atrocities practiced 
upeu the helpless victims A negro by the 
name of Burton is said to have been given 
200 lashes with the knotted leather thongs, 
which cut his flesh into shreds. When te 
hung limp and almost lifeless from the 
whipping post the overseer called to the 
negro's brother, also a convict, and com- 


illustrates the 


pelled him to smear salt upon the bleeding 
wounds. Burton's offense was that he had 
pleeded illness and could not work. 


Another eating 
diseased food. He was strung up by his 
thumbs and flogged, the overseer declaring 
that *‘ No nigger is going to demoralize 
this camp with any high-flown tfdeas.”’ It 
was the practice of the guards when a line 
of negroes passed up the planks to the 
levee tops to stand to one side and with 
a long “ blacksnake "' whip give each a cruel 
cut with the lash to make him go faster. 


negro protested against 


These are some of the outrages which 
were commonly practiced upon the con- 
victs under the old lease system. But now 
all is changed. Since the first of the pres- 
ent year the State of Louisiana has had 
charge of her own convicts, and in by far 
the greater number of cases the negroes 
receive kindlier treatment and better food 
and care than when they were at liberty. 

The consitutional convention of 1898S made 
provision for the abolition of the 
system and the creation of a Board of 
Control to have entire charge of the con- 
victs of the State of Louisiana. An ap 
propriation of $200,000 a year was made 
for maintenance, but the board was au- 
thorized aside from that to buy two planta- 
tions—one for the cultivation of cotton and 
ccrn, the other for the raising of rice and 
Sugar cane. 


lease 


Both were also to raise thir own vege- 
tables, cattle, hogs, and 
other necessities, while to the penitentiary 
proper was left the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, shoes, underwear, and such mechan- 
ical devices as were necessary on either 
piace. The board expended some $300,000 
in the purchase of the two plantations, 
the Angola place, on an island in the Mis- 
sissippi River seventy miles above 
Rouge, and the Hope plantation, in the 
rice and sugar belt. 


horses, sheep, 
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A few days ago, In company with a party 
of visitors, the board made its first trip of 
Inspection to the Angola Farm, and there 
the wonderful benefits of the revolution- 
ized system were made manifest. The plan- 
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tation comprises 8,000 acres of land, of 
which 3,300 acres are under cultivation. Of 
these, 2,500 acres are planted in cotton, from 
which 2,000 bales will be raised this Fall. 
Over 700 acres are in corn, from which 40,- 
000 bushels will be obtained; 2% acres in 
vegetable gardening, and 20 in alfalfa grass 
for hay, while there are 150 mules, 25 
horses, 175 head of cattle, and large droves 
of hogs and sheep roving on the rich pas- 
tures. 

The place is under the control of a man- 
ager, who has under him four captains, 
one for each “ camp,”’ and under them are 
some forty or fifty guards whose business 
it ts to watch the convicts at work in the 
fields. A camp is a small town in itself, 
the 440 convicts on the place being equally 
divided among them. 

Instead of small cells or foul stockades, 
they are housed in long, well-ventilated 
barrack buildings, filled with three rows of 
‘double-decker iron bedsteads, upon 
which are clean sheets, pillows, and blan- 
kets. Every prisoner is required to wash 
thoreughly on coming in from the fields at 
night, and to each is given a night shirt to 
sleep in—an innovation which is a strange 
one to most of them, 

The barracks are 220 feet long and di- 
vided in the middle by a wide opening all 
the way through, forming a shed te the 
opposite side, where the kitchen, bathroom, 
and dining room are situated. Surrounding 
the barracks are the houses of the guards, 
some of whom sit with rifle in hand night 
and day watching that none attempt to es- 
cape 

Only two attempts at escape have been 
made since the State took charge, and it 
has even been known to happen that where 
negroes were discharged they have an- 
nounced that they would “ be back soon,” 
and have then committed some small of- 
fense in order to be returned to the farm, 
where good food and plenty of it, a com- 
fortable bed with mattress and springs, and 
good clothes were obtainable. 

By practical experiment the guards have 
found that kindly treatment secures better 
results than the old methods, and it is not 
often that the strap has to be resorted to. 


T IS probably not generally known that 
the making of all kinds of furniture for 
dwelling and office, from the simplest 

and plainest to the most elegant, has be 
come an important industry in several of 
the Southern States. So much attention has 
becn attracted to the manufacture of cotton 
goods that the furniture industry has de- 
veloped almost unnoticed. This is due in 
part to the fact that the relatively small 
investment demanded for the equipment oft 
a woodworking shop, as compared with a 
plant of spindles and looms, has permitted 
the development to be made with local cap- 
ital, and that the Northern States have 
very little interest in the business. It does 
not compare with the cotton manufacturing 
industry, either in the number of establish- 
ments or of capital invested, but it is very 
profitable, is rapidly growing, and prom- 
ises a development in the near future which 
will make it of National as well as of local 
importance. Indeed, it may be so consid- 
ered at the present time. 


.When the inspiration of progress seized 
the South, and those with ambition for 
something better than the idle life of the 
plantation, which never was half as at- 
tractive or luxurious as those who know it 
only from tradition believe it to have been, 
began to look about them for ways of earn. 
ing a living more profitable than ‘‘ making 
cotton "’ with free labor, lumbering in the 
mountain districts and great swamp areas 
of the South became a business of consid- 
erable proportions. The South had pretty 
much all the available timber remaining, 
and the fact that large quantities of it 
were shipped to Grand Rapids and other 
centres of the furniture industry to be 
manufactured, suggested the inquiry why it 
could not be worked up at home and shipped 
as a manufactured product as well as a 
raw material. 


It was found upon investigation that 
nearty all the cheap furniture required by 
the South was made of Southern wood 
which, first as lumber and afterward as 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, and the like, had 
been transported 1,500 to 2,000 miles, and 
reached the consumer burdened with the 
charges of this wholly unnecessary haul- 
age from forest to factory and back again 
to its market, which might be within sight 
of the place where it was cut. The first 
of the Southern furniture factories of which 
I can find record was built in 1870 near 
Loudon, Tenn., and in a modest.way was 
successful. It attracted ,no great atten- 
tion at first, but as it paid good dividends 
and had a market close at hand for all it 
could produce, those who had at first re- 
garded the venture with distrust began to 
think that the South might not only supply 
its own limited requirements, but those of 
other markets, domestic and foreign, as 
well. Gradually, factories were built at 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, and other 
centres affording good facilities for rail 
distribution. They did so well that others 
quickly , followed... There are now in the 








Even this strap is humane compared with 
that of the old régime. It is made of a 
piece of leather an eighth of an inch thick, 
three inches wide, and two feet long. It 
stings, but does not lacerate the flesh, but 
hurts sufficiently to. bring the most ob- 
streperous to terms. 

One of the most striking benefits result- 
ant upon the new method is the large de- 
crease in mortality among the convicts. 
There has been since the first of the year 
a decrease from nine to three per hundred 
in the death rate. Much is also expected 
from the moral effect, for by the healthy 
outdoor labor, the presence of Chaplains 
on the farms, and the inducements offered 
in the way of privileges for good behavior, 
it is anticipated that the moral as wel? as’ 
the physical condition of the convicts -will 
be benefited, while, having learned a voca- 
tion under confinement, they will be in- 
duceal to lead better lives and in time be- 
come good citizens. 


It is a remarkable fact that the convict 
population of Louisiana has but little in- 
creased in the last thirty years. Whereas 
in 1868, when the State’s population was 
800,000, there were 900 convicts; in 1001 
there are 1,076, while the State’s population 
is about 1,500,000, 

The Angola Farm is one of the old, ante- 
bellum plantations of the South, and can 
be reached only by steamboat. It is sur- 
rounded by the broad waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, and that portion not under culti- 
vation is covered with forests of cotton- 
wood ard gum,’ from which the State is 
preparing to reap a rich return by ship- 
ment of the logs to Germany and France, 
where they are converted into toys and 
champagne boxes 

The convicts of Louisiana are distributed 
as follows: Baton Rouge Penitentiary, 
(walls,) 146; Angola State Farm, 437; Hope 
State Farm, 165; Levee Camps 1 and 2, 
328. It is estimated that the cost of main- 
tenance of the convicts approximates 
$200,000 per annum, and in the course of 
a few years, when the present beginning 
shall have rounded out into full develop- 
ment, the State will not only get the full 
return, but secure a large protit as well. 

Already the convicts on the two farms 
are self-sustaining, and they have had 
but some six or seven months in which to 
work. Within the next five years Louis- 
lana will have brought her system to a 
point near perfection, and will not only 
have the model convict farms of the South, 
but possess sugar, cotton, and corn planta- 
tions which will be models for all agricul- 
turists to copy. WALTER PARKER. 

New Orleans, July, 1901, 


SOUTHERN FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 


ee ees 


South about 250 manufactories of this kind, 
and a great many more are planned which 
will be in operation within the next six 
months. 

Probably the most tmportant centre of 
the business is at High Point, N. C. Its 
first furniture factory was built in 1889. 
It now has some twenty-five, and it is 
only second to Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
this line of business. As there is at High 
Point, according to a local Statistician, 1 
furniture factory for every 168 inhabitants, 
it follows that the entire population is 
engaged in the business in some capacity 

At the outset the Southern shops confined 
themselves to the production of the plain- 
est and simplest Kinds of household furni- 
ture, of the grades deemed best suitea to 
the local market. Cheap bedroom suits 
were the favorite product. The prices at 
which they were produced attracted the 
attention of dealers in other parts of the 
country, and of exporters as well, and as 
inquiries came for other grades and classes 
of furniture the product rapidly differen- 
tiated and soon covered everything stand- 
ard in the furniture line. 

The history of this Industry has been 
very much like that of cotton manufacture, 
which, as will be remembered, began with 
heavy and medium yarns, and was not ex- 
pected in any event to devtlop beyond 
coarse sheetings and shirtings. The first 
furniture made in the South had little be- 
yond chearpaess to commend it. This may 
have been wise, but it was soon found that 
anything which could be made at Grand 
Rapids could be made as weil in any South- 
ern mill and at less cost. The skill and ex- 
perience were soon acquired, and capable 
designers were secured at home and abroad. 
At first the best patterns were imitated, 
but the more enterprising manufacturers 
are now displaying considerable skill in 
originating designs. Much of the Southern 
work is strictly first class in every respect, 
and within comparatively few years the 
business promises to become as extensive 
and important as the manufacture of cot- 
ton fabrics. The exportation of Southern 
furniture is already important and shows a 
steady increase. 

The advantages of the South for furni- 
ture manufacture are practically identical 
with those claimed for its textile industry. 
Of these the most obvious, as well as the 
most important, is its great variety of 
woods. Lumber available for furniture man- 
ufacture, which costs $25 per 1,000 feet in 
Grand Rapids, including an average haul- 
age by rail of 1,000 miles, costs in the South 
an average of $10 per 1,000. The South is 
still well timbered, and thousands of square 
miles of its mountain slopes are virgin 
Every viriety of hard wood known 
in the North and West may be had there 
in great present abundance, and in addi- 
tion, many which are practically unknown 
in the North, The foot hills of the great 
Appalachian chain will be the dependence 
of the lumber market for the next century, 
and perhaps longer. The forests of these 
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vast tracts may be drawn upon by the lum- 
berman for generations without destroying 
their forest character. The land is scarcely 
available for farming purposes, so that, 
with conservative forestry, nature will re- 
place a large part of the annual cut by 
current growth. This matter should have 
attention from the States in which the 
conseryation of their timber wealth is of 
consequence. Thus far it has been quite 
neglected. 

The labor supply available for the furni- 
ture factories is drawn from the same class 
as that of the cotton mills. The latter offer 
employment to families, and are especially 
attractive to women who prefer them to 
the barren farms of the foot hills Phey are 
inuch less attractive to the anmarried men 
of this class, as well as to those who find 
it more satisfactory to support their wives 
and children than to be in whole or in part 
supported by them. Furniture making re- 
quires a somewhat higher mechanical in- 
telligence than spinning or weaving. It ia 
man’s work, in which he does not compete 
with women and children, and if he is am- 
bitious and has the natural qualifications 
it offers him a better chance for advance- 
ment. The wages of the furniture factories 
are somewhat better than those of the cot- 
ton mills, but are still lower than those paid 
in the North and West. With the machine- 
ry employed in wood working, most of the 
labor is relatively unskilled. Under compe- 
tent direction a man of average intelli- 
gence soon becomes useful, first In running 
seme nearly automatic machine and later 
in the more exacting operations of joinery 
and finishing. 

Probably for the reason which has in- 
sured their exclusion from the cotton mills, 
negroes are not employed in the furniture 
tactories. The whites upon whom the em- 
ployers depend are drawn from the small 
farmer class, who have not found farm- 
mg profitable and are very willing to give 
up the unequal struggle with the free 
negro in raising corn and cotton. ‘The 
vigilance of the revenue officers in sup- 
rressing illicit distilling has discouraged 
about the only industry they ever found 
rrofitable. and the comfertable cottages 
of the industrial settlements are a vast 
improvement upon their’ log huts in inac- 
cessible places. As workmen they are gen- 
erally tractable, and contented. 
It surprises the stranger that they adapt 
themselves so quickly and naturally to 
conditions so different from those to which 
In this class of labor the 
South has the safe basis for an industrial 
development as extensive and as varicd 


orderly, 


they were born 


as ils resources permit. - 
Like the cotton mills, the furniture fact- 
erles of the South have been exceedingly 
profitable. So far as [ could learn, there 
have been no conspicuous exceptions to the 
rule. Most of them are paying regular 
dividends of from 10 to 25 per cent. per an- 
rum, and much better 
than this. The stocks of these mills are 
rarely purchasable, only coming into the 
market when estates are divided and then 
being taken at high premiums by those 
desirous of increasing their previous hold- 


ings 


some have done 


The investment in enterprises of this 
class will average about &20,000 for all the 
plants in operation. The average for th 
cotton mills is necessarily much higher. 
The business is one which promises a rapid 
development and diversification. 

J. ©. BAYLES. 


Amateur Band Concerts. 


Brooklyn is trying with marked success 
the idea of park concerts by volurteer ama- 
teur bands. The experiment is being made 
at Hightand Park, and the people of that 
section of the borough are enthusiastic 
over the concerts given weekly by the ama- 
teurs, who play purely for the love of the 
thing and without pay of any kind from the 
city. 

Highland Park is on the high ridge north 
ot Jamaica Avenue, in East New York. 
For several years the residents of that sec. 
tion tried to get the Park Department to 
previde for a concert in the park each Sat- 
urday, as in other parks in the borough. 
“No money available for erecting a band 
stand and hiring a band each week,” was 
the excuse given. 

This year the residents of East New York 
determined that they would have music in 
the park, and they agrecd that if the Par's 
Department would put up a band stand 
they would provide the music. The proposi- 
tion was accepted, and then the amateur 
musicians of East New York went inio 
training, two bands volunteering to play 
alternately during the season. 

Three concerts have been given, and each 
has drawn a crowd of several thousand 
people. The general opinion is that the 
music by East New York's amateur bands 
compares very favorably with that fur- 
nished by the professional bands hired to 
give concerts in other parks in the borough. 

Park Commissioner Brower is so pleased 
over the success of the scheme that he 
hopes the idea may be extended to other 
small local parks next Summer. 





Nihilism in a Flat. 

Mother--Heavens—children—quick! -—-what 
has become of your little brother Francis? 

Spokesman (Chief of the Russian Con- 
stabulary)—O, he's all right. We were just 
playing Russians, and he was the chief of 
the Nihilists, so we arrested him and ban- 
ished him to Siberia in the icebox. 


A New Way Out. 

“You say that I am your first love, Ed- 
gar, and yet knows that you 
have been courting any number of girls all 
Summer.” 

‘Yes, dear—But—-you forget I am begine 
ning life entirely anew.” 


everybody 
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T WILL be thirty-eight years on Tues- 
day, July 16, that the first and only 
naval battle between the United States 

and Japan took place. This was the fight 
between the United States ship Wyoming 
and three Japanese vessels and several land 
batteries. Four officers still survive who 
were in that battle. Two of these are now 
in business in this city. They are Isaac T. 
Brown and William C. Munroe. The others 
are William H. Barton, President of a bank 
at Baltimore, Md., and Walter Pierce of 
Hartford, Conn. For a number of years it 
has been the custom for these survivors to 
meet on the anniversary of the battle and 
hold a reunion. This year it will not be 
possible, but each of the survivors will on 
Tuesday think long and hard of the excit- 
ing day of July 16, 1863. 

This navai battle between Japan and the 
United States was due to causes dating 
back to 1853. Previous to this time the 
ports of Japan had been closed to foreign 
vessels. In 1854 Commodore Perry of the 
United States squadron opened negotiations 
with the Tycoon of Japan and a treaty was 
made by which the ports of Simoda and 
Hakodadi were opened to the United States. 
Previous to this Japan had remained a 
sealed book. Russia followed with a treaty 
in 1855. In 1857 Mr. Harris, Consul Gen- 
eral of the United States, made a new 
treaty, by which the Port of Nagasaki was 
opened to the United States, the “ friendly 
power,’ as the United States was always 
styled in the diplomatic correspondence of 
Japan. Then came Great Britain with a 
treaty by which the ports of Neegata and 
Hiogo were opened. France and the Nether- 
lands also obtained treaty ports. 


It was these treaties which caused the 
trouble that led up to the battle in 1868 
The treaty-making powers did not under-’ 
stand the internal political divisions of 
Japan. These treaties were negotiated with 
the Tycoon, supposed to be the sovereign 
ruler of the empire, and such was the sup- 
position for ten years. As a matter of 
fact, the Government of Japan at that time 
was feudal in its character. First there 
was the Mikado, the titular ruler of the 
empire; then the Tycoon, exercising execu- 
tive power, and last but not least petty 
Princes, styled Daimios, who ruied over 
thirty-seven provinces, had their retinues, 
and were really the bone and sinew of the 
military power of the empire. 


Some of these Princes sided with the Mi- 
kado against the progressive policy of the 
Tycoon. Others sided with the Tycoon, and 
Japan was in commotion; for ten years or 
more civil war raged. In the excitement 
of the times the United States Legation was 
burned, the British Legation was assailed, 
and several of the British were assassin- 
ated. For this Great Britain demanded 
$400,000 indemnity, and it was paid. France 
and the Netherlands also had trouble with 
the daimios. The remarkable thing was 
that through all these struggles not one of 
these treaties was valid or binding, not 
having been signed by the Mikado, the real 
sovereign of the empire. 


It turned out that the Tycoon was using 
his best endeavors to act in good faith with 
all the treaty-making powers, while they 
in turn supposed he was practicing duplic- 
ity and stirring up strife in order to avoid 
the treaty obligations. He was finally as- 
sassinated by those opposed to opening up 
Japan to foreign trade. 


One of the most powerful Princes opposed 
to foreign trade was the Gaimio of Nagato 
and Suo. The inland sea of Japan and the 
straits of Shimonoseki formed a continuous 
waterway from the eastern to the western 
boundary of the empire. The straits at 
their narrowest point were only one-fourth 
of a mile wide, and there the daimio of 
Nagato erected fortifications and placed 
his war vessels. In June, 1863, the Pem- 
broke, a small American steamer freighted 
with merchandise and bound from Yoko- 
hama to Nagasaki, was nearing the eastern 
entrance to these straits with the American 

_ flag flying.. The powerful batterles of the 
forts and the war.vessels opened fire on 
her, and she was compelled to put out to 
sea again. This was the first time. the~ 
United States had had trouble over the 

_ treaty ports, and at once the United States 
Minister, Mr, Pruyn, under orders from 
Washington, sent the Wyoming to the 
scene of the attack to demand satisfaction 
for the insult to the flag. 


The Wyoming was in command of Com- 
mander David Stockton McDougal, who 
died a Rear Admiral. He was cruising in 
Eastern waters in search of the Confeder- 
ate vessel Alabama. He at once started 
for the Straits of Shimonoseki, 


He entered the straits on the morning of 
July 16, 1863. Tarpaulins covered the port 
holes of the Wyoming, and she looked like 

Inside the narrow en- 
trance could be seen two square-rigged ves- 
sels and a steamer anchored close to the 
town. 


As soon as McDougal saw them he held 
a@ consultation with his officers and_ said: 
“Gentlemen, we will either blow those 
ships out 2f ‘the: water er aiek oumpaives.** 
‘He then gave the orders to go 
ticing that the centre of the 
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had been run up, and the little Wyoming 
made for the ships inside. She carried 
only six guns, while the combined arma- 
ment of the Japanese ships and the forts 
amounted to forty-eight guns. The forts 
opened fire on the Wyoming, but the 
shrewd move of Capt. McDougal in going 
in shore had disconcerted them in their 
aim. As it was, two sailors and a marine 
were killed before the Wyoming could get 
past the forts. She then made a dash tcr 
the Japanese vessels. 


They were the steamer Lancefield, the 
btig Lanrick, both of English build, and 
the American-built brig Daniel Webster. 
Capt. McDougal ran in between these ves- 
sels and the Lanrick poured three brvad- 
sides into the Wyoming. She replied with 
such vigor that the Lanrick was soon in a 
sinking condition. The two vessels had 
been so close to each other that the fuces 
of the Japanese gunners could be distinctly 
seen. 

Soon the Lanrick went down and the 
Daniel Webster was no better off. The 
steamer Lancefield attempted to escape, 
but the Wyoming gave chase to her, with 
the result that after a few well directed 
shots she was blown up. 

Capt. McDougal turned and sailed out of 
the harbor, after silencing the forts, kill- 
ing over 100 Japanese, and destroying the 
three vessels. His own loss was four men 
killed in action and seven wounded, oue of 
whom afterward died. The hull of the 
Wyoming had been hit ten times, her fun- 
nel had six holes.in it, two masts were in- 
jured, and the upper rigging badly cut. 

Following this battle in 1864, Japan paid 
to the United States the sum of $750,000 
as an indemnity fund. Out of this fund 
claims were to be paid to those suffering 
the damages from the daimios, but, as a 
matter of fact, nothing was done. This 
fund remained On deposit with the State 
Department and was invested in United 
States securities until in 1883 it amounted 
to the sum of $1,770,364. Finally in that 
year the survivors of the Wyoming expe- 
dition were paid certain sums out of this 
accumulation, and $785,000 was ordered re- 
turned to Japan. It took considerable 
fighting in Congress before anything was 
done with this fund. In fact, the claims 
of the Wyoming's men were before Ccn- 
gress six different times before anything 
was done. 


Isaac T. Brown has in his possession a 
letter written by George 8. Fischer, 
who was United States Consul at Yokohama 
at the time of the battle. The letter was 
written to Paymaster George Cochran of 
the United States Navy, who was on the 
Wyoming. Paymaster Cochran died at 
Philadelphia a year ago. The letter is 
dated from Buena Vista, Ga., April 23, 1870, 
and is as follows: 

Your letter of the 14th was received on 
the 20th inst., but my engagements have 
been so many |{ could not until now give it 
that attention justice to the gallant offi- 
cers and men of the Wyoming deserve for 
the good work they did at Shimonoseki in 
1863, in the destruction of the Japanese 
forts and veesels which had so barbarously 
and insultingly fired upon our unoffending 
commerce and flag. 

Well I remember the firing upon the 
Pembroke and the consultations of Commo- 
dore (then Commander) McDougal, Gen. 
Pruyn, (then Minister Resident,) and myself 
in regard to the same, the best means to 
avenge it, and thé dispatch (after the con- 
sultation) of the Wyoming to find and de- 
stroy if necessary the vessels which had 
fired upon our flag. 

The vessels destroyed by the Wyoming 
were the British brig Lanrick, sold to the 
Japanese Government for $45,000, and the 
British-built iron steamer Lancefield, sold 
but a few weeks previous ostensibly to the 
Japanese Government, but really to or for 
the Prince of Nagato, for $160,000, and the 
American-built bark Daniel Webster, also 
sold to the Japanese Government for 
$22,000, 2 

. These. vessels, with the batteries and eth- 
er public property. ; amounted in 
value to fully. $300, ‘The blowing up and 


Sinking of these vessels and the bombard- 


mént of the land’ batteries in the Straits 
and Harbor of shimonoseki by the shells of 
the Wyoming were of the most salutary 
kind, and even te this day the Japanese 
most vividly remember it and speak of the 


power and destructiveness of those shells’ 


as incomparable to that of any other en- 
gaged in warfare either for or against 
them. 


Indeed, I have reason to believe and 
know as well as a man can know a thing 
he has not taken an active part in, that 
no one event has happened in all the trou- 
ble for the past seven years in Japan that 
is so well remembered and so much talked 
about by the Japanese people as this gal- 
lant affair I am now alluding to. It 
taught that people and Government a les- 
son in regard to the power of our ships of 
war they will not soon, if ever, forget. 

I hope Congress will yet, eS tardy, 
do justice in this a I believe it 
ought to do, and that the officers 
and _mén of the Wyoming, as as the 
legitimate representatives of {ts noble dead, 
wil get thetr reward for the service ren- 


_ dered so opportunely and so bravely. 


How well [remember the thrill. of 
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as invaluable In more respects than the 
destruction of those piratical vessels under 
the flag of a treacherous Government. 

The thirty-one years since the writing of 
the above letter and the thirty-eight years 
since the Wyoming destroyed the Japanese 
vessels have produced more changes, as far 
as our relations with Japan are concerned, 
than were ever contemplated at the time. 


The Perry Memorial in Japan. 


cans made their first landing on the 
shores of Japan. A monument to 
Commodore M. C. -Perry is to be unveiled 
in honor of that event at Yori-hama with 
appropriate ceremonies. Concerning the 
event William Speiden of 107 East Seven- 
tleth Street, and now in the United States 
customs service here, writes to THe TIMEs: 
That landing of forty-eight years ago 
was an event of the greatest amount of in- 
terest. The conciliatory and humane treat- 
ment by Commodore Matthew Calbraith 
Perry, who commanded the United States 
naval forces, together with the friendly 
letters from President Millard Fillmore to 
the Japanese Emperor, caused a reaction 
in that empire from a most seclusive policy 
to one of progression, which has placed 
Japan in the position of one of the fore- 
most nations of the world. Their apprecia- 
tion of this is to-morrow to take tangible 
shape by the ceremonies at Yori-hama; the 
origin of which should be credited to re- 
tired Rear Admiral Lester A. Beardslee, 
who visited Yori-hama last year and inter- 
ested in this movement Baron Kentaro 
Kaneko, Minister of the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and President of the large society of 
America’s friends, called ** Bei-yu kyo-kai,”’ 
all of whose members are men of intelli- 
gence with advanced ideas. Nearly all were 
educated in the United States. 


It would have given me intense satis- 
faction to have landed again to-morrow 
at Yori-hama, (originally called Gori-hama,) 
and shared with Admiral Beardslee, who 
I learn is now there, the honor of again 
setting foot on the spot now to be made 
specially historical by the erection of a 
monument. A dispatch from Yokohama of 
July 7, published by you a few days ago, 
mentioned the fact that “a number of 
Japanese warships would be present, in 
addition to four United States ships of 
war, under Rear Admiral Rogers."' Doubt- 
less vessels of other nations will be pres- 
ent, so 1 can well fancy it will be an oc- 
easion exceptionally interesting. 

My old friend and shipmate, Commodore 
Edward D. Robie, retired Chief Engineer of 
the United States steam frigate Mississippi, 
Commodore Perry's flagship during most 
of our stay in the Far East, recently at 
the solicitation of The Evening Times of 
Washington, gave some interesting remi- 
niscences of our cruise, and from his ac- 
count I am enabled to give the names of 
the nine survivors of the 191 men bearing 
commissions in the expedition. They were: 

Passed Midshipman John H. Upsher, now 
retired Rear Admiral, Washington. 

Lieutenant Somerville Nicholson, now re- 
tired Commodore, Washington. 

Lieutenant George B. Balch, now retired 
Admiral, Baltimore. 

Second Assistant Engineer Edwin Fith- 
lan, now retired Chief Engineer, New Jer- 
sey. 

Purser’s Clerk William Speiden, now in 
United States Customs Service, New York. 

Midshipman Oscar F. Stanton, now re- 
Ured Lieutenant Commander. 

Midshipman George T. Morrison, now re- 
tired Rear Admiral, New London, Conn. 

Third Assistant Engineer Edward D. Ro- 
bie, now retired Commodore, Washington. 

Midshipman Lester A. Beardslee, now 
retired Rear Admiral, at present in Japan. 

Added to the above, I miist not forget 
the name of George Murray, (colored,) a 
faithful first-class boy, for three years 
with me on the Mississippi, and now a 
messenger in the third division of the New 
York Custom House. 

Very truly. yours, 
WILLIAM SPEIDEN. 
107 East Seventteth Street, New ‘York, 
Saturday, July 13, 1900. 


Ee Seaaeee t years ago to-day Ameri- 


_Couldn’t Fool the Gardener. 


EISSONIER stories have come into 
M vogue again as an incident to the re- 
cent salé of the canvases-of that fa- | 
mous painter, One of the best. current at 
the clubs here is that in “which Emile. 
Augier, the playwright, figures-in the-rdle- 
ofa ee Sen aaa — 
last laugh. 

Meissonier had in his household a ouieaes 
er of whose skill in horticulture and learn- 
ing in the science of botany he was very 
proud. This learning, in fact, rather awed: 
the painter, for the gardener had a mania 
for giving long and pompously sounding 
Latin designations to even the humblest 
flowers. Meissonier was never tired of 
vaunting to his friends the skill of his re- 
tainer, who, he declared, was able to recog- 
nize at once the seed of any flower or plant, 
however rare, and from whatever country 
it might come. Augier on one occasion 
expressed doubts about this.. He said he pos- 
sessed some seeds that must be very rare, 

no horticulturist he knew had 
fame the plant to which they 
Metssonier expressed confidence 


belonged. 
‘in gardener’s ability to enlighten him, 


and inviting the playwright to dinner re- 
quested him to bring the seeds, in order 
that they might be submitted to the scien- 


** How long will it take for them to come 
up?’ inquired Augier solemnly. 

“ About a fortnight,’ promptly replied the 
gardener. 

“ Well, I'll leave them for you to culti- 
vate,’ said the playwright, *‘ and I'll come 
again in a couple of weeks’ time to see the 
plants." 

A few weeks later Augier was again the 
guest of Meissonier, and told him of the 
joke he had played upon the learned gar- 
dener. Meissonier was greatly tickled, and 
sent for the expert to hear what he might 
have to say about the wonderful “ seeds.”’ 

“Have the plants showed above the 
ground yet?" asked Augier. 

“They have,’ answered the gardener, to 
the astonishment of both the playwright 
and his host. 

Both jumped up from the table and ac- 
companied the man to the garden. He led 
them to a shady corner, and, raising a glass 
bell, showed them the heads of a dozen red 
herrings Te out of the —— 


New Wile of the Lottery Man. 


NEW scheme has been devised by 
the lottery men to induce the col- 
ored contingent to buy their checks 
to visionary wealth,” said a Wall Street 
broker last week, “‘and for ingenuity it 
beats anything I have heard of in the 
Street. 

“This is what occurred at my house: 
A ‘well-dressed man rang the bell, and 
asked to see my cook, whom I imported 
many years ago from Virginia. His request 
was granted, but as his visit lasted some 
time when he left my wife asked Martha 
Custis the reason for it. 

“ Dat sholy is er talented white gen’l'man, 
Miss Marg’ret; he jus done tol’ ma fortune. 
Lemme tell you "bout it. He come in ma 
kitchen an’ says: ‘ You is ‘spectin’ yore 
brother fum down Souf.’ Now, how dat 
white man know Jim comein’ on de boat 
fum No’fuk ter-day? Answer me dat. Den, 
when I ‘lowed Jim would git here if de 
good Lord spared him, en did’n nothin’ hap- 
p'n, he says: ‘ You's guessin’ how you's 
gwine to git money to pay yore rent when 
I come in, warn’t you?’ I says I was fura 
fac’, cuz I done sent de li'l I had down te 
Sally, who bin po'ly wid de roomytiz. Den 
he ‘lows you don’ know how yer gwine ter 
pay. me fer tellin’ yore fortune, cuz yer 
ain't got but a quarter. An’ dat was Gos- 
pel truf, too. 

“Well, he studies hard a minit, and den 
presen'ly he says: ‘I won't charge yer 
nothin’, but I'll tell yer a lucky number ter 
play in de policy, en when yer gits de 
money yer can pay me.’ ‘Cose, I ‘greed ter 
dat, foh dat man know ev'ything. So Miss 
Marg'ret, I'se goin’ to git yer ter lemme 
slip out fer a minit, cuz Jih is a ter'ble 
*spensive nigger to have hangin’ roun’.”’ 

“Well,” said the broker, “my wife kept 
the deal from going through after a long 
argument. But doesn’t the scheme compel 
admiration? "’ he concluded as he rose and 
ran the tape through his fingers. 
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Her Eggs Were All ‘* Whites.” 


T a little family picnic over tn New 
Jersey a few days ago the hostess no- 
ticed that the one guest, a city-bred 

woman, who was spending a few days on 
the old farm, instead of eating the whole of 
the hard-boiled eggs, cafefully separated 
the yolk from the whites. Sheate the whites 
with a liberal addition of pepper and salt, 
but the golden globes remaining she fed to 
the childrenor the terriers who accompanied 
the party. Asked about it, the company 
replied that she was enjoying her meal very 
much. 

“ But, do. you know, dear,"’ she contin- 
ued, “I never could bear the yolk of eggs, 
and I could just live on the whites. I wish 
I could get eggs that.were all whites.’ 

The next morning at breakfast the com- 
pany found three hard-boiled eggs at her 
plate. .When she sliced them through, they 
were just what she wanted, for they were 
all white and hard, and there was not even 
the faintest trace of yellow in one of them, 
She-was very: much surprised, but was in- 
formed that it was just a little matter of 
feeding the hens. It was not, though, for 
the hostess had carefully selected the eggs 
for her friend and then “blown” the 
shells through needle pricks in both ends, 
Then she had cracked more eggs, carefully 
separating the raw whites. from the yolks, 


and-by .a*stmple reversal of the blowing ~~ 


‘process. obtained eggs filled only with” 
white. The holes were.so minute. that. no 

one would-ever notice them when the essa 
were a to ar table. 


BOSTON'S PEACH. 


{With apologies to the shade of Bugene Field.) 
A ninety-foot sloop in Beston grew, 
And oh! the things she was going to do 
To Constitution and Columbia, too. 
Mon Dieu! 


** Just watch their.finish when we are through,” 
Spake up the jubilant Bostom crew; 
‘Hull down they'll be, or lost to view, 
Them two.” 


‘ Rings will be sailed on the briny blue 
‘Round your New Yerk boats—but do not rua, 
For we will defend that cup for you, 
That's true.” 

Well—time rolled on, as time will do, 

And at last the racers got their cue. 

If the Boston boat licks the other two— 

Boo hoo! 


But over the waves New York's craft flew, 
While the Hope of the Hub to 
And the only thing her skippers 
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Society at Homeand Abroad 
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are received at first very coldly. 

There is a want of entrain, the actors 
are nervous, and the lines go for naught, 
Many plays have been condemned for a 
stupid first act, and others have trembled 
in the balance, until the entrance of the 
star or some. fortunate bit of business 
which takes the audience and which breaks 
the ice and which saves the situation. 

Just now the social comedy or drama is in 
the same position. The actors have as- 
sembled, the overture has been played, and 
the patriotic airs and fireworks of the 
Fourth of July have stirred up some enthu- 
siasm. But here is the curtain risen, the 
audience all in its seats, and a beautiful 
mise en scéne, whether labeled Newport, 
Bar Harbor, Southampton, or any other 
popular place, displayed. But in the lan- 
guage of the street gamin of to-day, there 
is “nothing doing.” Newport has had 
yacht races watched languidly from deck 
or piazza, Southampton has had moonlight 
rides, when there was moonlight, and 
‘drives and dances, and Bar Harbor likewise 
has begun with its famous club dinners, 
Narragansett has all its hotels opened and 
its landlords cannot complain of the book- 
ings or the number of guests. But there 
seems toe be a lull somewhere. The social 
breeze has died away and the sails droop 
listlessly. And yet it is always the calm 
which precedes the storm. These are in- 
@eed parlous times. 

— @—-- 
absolutely nothing 


S OMETIMES the most successful plays 


In town there is 
worthy of a paragraph, as far as the in- 
terests of the fashionable world are con- 
cerned. New York is sleeping, and will 
not awake until the Autumn. Now and 
then there are well known people who are 
passing through, whe are coming and going 
from and to Europe or the different water- 
ing places or on house parties. In this re- 
spect there has been some slight excitement 


this week. Mrs. Astor arrived yesterday 
from Europe, where she has been since last 
February She has occupied her apart- 


ment in Paris most of that time, and has 
entertained there even more than has been 
her wont. She was in London about a 
fortnight, the guest of her daughter, Mrs. 
Ogilvie Haig. Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg is 
another arrival. She has been in Ireland, 
in England, on the Continent, and during 
the season in Paris. Her arrival will mean 


@ renewed interest in hunting and cross- 
country riding. Both she and Mrs. Astor 
spend the Summer at Newport. Mrs. Astor 


will go there to-morrow, where her house 
is ready for her reception. 
— @-—-— 

Mr. and Mrs. W. 
are a picturesque couple, 
recently married in London, and at whose 
wedding there was a large assemblage of 
nobles and Americans. Mrs. Cutting, or 
Lady Sibyl! Cutting—as you choose, in this 
country—is an Harl’s daughter, and she is 
one of the first women of noble birth from 


Bayard Cutting. Jr., 
who have been 


England who has married into an Ameri- 
can family. It has all been the other way. 
Mr. and Mrs, Cutting will go to the Cutting 


country seat Oakdale, L. I, Mr. Cut- 
ting has given up his position in the Km- 
bassy in London, and will settle down to 
the practice of law in his father’s office. 


— 


near 


The which 
significance for the 
the death of 
lards are 
New York society 


event had the most 
world was 
The Loril- 
history of 
Lorillard was 


possibly 
fashionable 
Lorillard. 
so identified with the 
and Mr. 


Pierre 


euch a kind and bountiful and genial host 
that his memory will always be green. His 
death placed a large family contingent in 
retirement, and his funeral, although it was 
midsummer, had quite a large attendance. 
The death of Pierre Lorillard will be espe- 
cially felt at Tuxedo, as it throws Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Suffern Tailer, and Mr. and Mrs. William 


has recent- 
Kent has not 


Kent into mourning. Mr. Kent 
ly lost his mother and Mrs. 
been going out in society. The death of 
Mr. Lorillard will affect Newport likewise, 
as there are Mrs. James P. Ker- 
nochan; his niece, Mrs. Lanfear Norrie, 
and Mrs. Lorillard Ronalds, who 
married a relative of his. 


his sister, 


a cousin, 


Mrs. W. Starr Miller will be abroad all 
Summer and her beautiful new cottage at 
Newport will consequently not be opened. 
She is in mourning for her mother and she 


could not there have entertained. Mr. and 
Mrs, Lorillard Spencer seldom pass a Sum- 
mer at Newport, and this vear they are 
visiting the Princess Cenci at Lake Lu- 
cerne. They have done this for several 
seasons, but list year they went to the 
Thousand tslands Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Vanderbilt are quite uncertain about re- 
maining at Newport, and they may pass 


the rest of the Summer at their newly 
chased camp in the Adirondacks, 


pur- 


There is much disappointment concerning 
William K. Vanderbilt, to whom society 
looked for entertainment during the 
Summer at Newport. The Valiant, how- 
ever, is waiting his arrival at Queenstown, 
and he may be absent all Summer. Will- 
iam CC. Whitney decided in favor of 
Bar Harbor, and he has gone there and 
opened his cottage Am Meer for the season. 
This will mot prevent his afterward taking 
the usual short run ever to Europe. The 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Vander- 
bilt at Bar Harbor was the cause of much 
pleasure to the residents and cottagers 
there. The Vanderbilts have not stopped 
for any length of time at Bar Harbor since 


they were married, but for years it was the 


some 


has 
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favorite resort of George Vanderbilt, who 
passed Summer after Summer there with 
his mother in his bachelor days. 

—- 

There is a great lack of débutantes this 
season, especially at Newport. So far only 
two are mentioned, and both of these 
young women went out informally last 
Winter. Miss Gwendolyn Burden, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Bur- 
den, wit! have several entertainments given 
for her. Miss Natica Rives, the other dé- 
butante, was also seen at a few of the 
dances last Winter. The Misses Mills will 
not be at Newport until quite late, owing 
to their mother’s recent illness, There are 
neither Vanderbilt nor Astor débutantes 


this season. 
—o-—— 


So far the Summer amusements have 
been nearly all al fresco, and it is to be 
hoped that the garden party will have a 
place on the programme later on. Mrs. 

Fish seems the most active 


eral small luncheons, one or two dinners, 
and among them quite a large affair on 
Friday evening, and she is to start a series 
of picnics. The Friday evening dances at 
the Meadow Brook Club at Southampton 
and the Saturday evening celebrations at 
Bar Harbor, with Sunday night concerts, 
seem to suffice at these resorts for general 
entertaining. Saturday evening is also 
quite a gala occasion at Narragansett and 
at many of the other resorts. The men 
come down, and there is no lack of part- 
ners for the dance. Beyond these affairs 
society seems to take kindly only to small 
and at each watering 
the clique system is 


entertainments, 

place, as at Newport, 

largely in evidence. 
——-@— 

So far also there are very few foreigners 
at any of the watering places. Perhaps 
later on there may be a half-dozen or so of 
Counts and Marquises, one or two Princes, 
and an assortment of English noblemen, 
but just at present there does not seem to 
be any prospect. It is very doubtful if the 
Duke of Cornwall and York will get to any 
of the resorts, as his Canadian visit will 
not end until the latter part of September 
and the seaside by that time is beginning 
to be deserted. The visit of Mrs. George 
Keppel has been cagerly looked forward to, 
but that lady is having a very nice time 
just at present in London and she has no 
idea of coming over until Sir Thomas and 
the Shamrock set sail for these shores. 


The absence of the Pauncefotes is felt at 
there is no hostess at the 
there will be 


Newport, and 
embassy this Summer, and 
but very little entertaining. 
a— 
Fashion has patronized the Buffalo Ex- 
Col. and 
and re- 
Orme 
parties 


position quite largely this week. 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor had a party, 
days. The 
Marshall 
the commence- 
and Mrs. As- 
cruise in their 


mained there several 
Twombly, and 
have returned by 
ment of the 
tor are to take 
yacht before they 
are to remain a greater part 
Edward Willing, Mrs. 


Wilson, 
will 
week, Col. 
a short 


of the 
As- 


they 


Summer. Mrs. 


tor’s mother, has been at Newport some | 


time, and she has taken charge of Master 
Vincent Astor. The young heir of the As- 
tors is quite tall for his age, and lives a 
great deal in the open, and, like his mother, 
has a taste for all open-air sports, 

—-@—- 


It is stated in Chicago that Miss Nannie 





reach Newport, where | 


and Miss Daisy Leiter will pass the Sum- | 


mer in Mexico. Mr. L. Z. Leiter, 
father, has been called to Mexico on some 
important business, and this may take him 
the entire Summer to arrange. The Misses 


Leiter, who have been at Lake Geneva 


Stuyvesant 
among those who are entertaining this 
Summer at Newport. She has given sev- 


that 
father. 


watering 
Mrs 


will give 
their 


Summer 


Chicago, 
be with 
the 


near 
place up to 
Leiter passes 
daughter, Lady Curzon of Kedelston, 
is in England at present, 
ae 





Astor, of whom mention has 
the St. Louis brought 


Besides Mrs. 


already been made, 


G. Yates, and G. W. Thorne. 
~-—@— — 

Gradually the cottages at Tuxedo 
been closed, and with the middle of 
the season is nominally Many 
tagers, however, will stay quietly there this 
Summer during the warm months. Mr. and 
Alexander have left for 
the Pacific, where they will remain until 
the Autumn. Mr, and Mrs. James Still- 
man and James Brown Potter are at New- 
port, and this week Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Haggin and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Poor 
leave for Bar Harbor. Miss Poor will be 
one of the débutantes of next Winter, 

---@ --— 

Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, after 
entertaining a large house party at their 
country seat at Madison, N. J., left for 
Newport, where they are to be this Sum- 
mer. The last entertainment of the season 
at the Golf Club at Morristown took place 
on Monday 


have 
July 


over. 


Mrs. Charles B. 


James 


evening. It was. a’ cotillion 


their | 


cot- 5 


given by Mr. and Mrs, Charles Seribner for : 


Miss Scribner. The cotillion was led by 


| 

over the Hon. H. F. Blount, W. A..M. | 
Burden, who has been around the world; 
Mrs. G. B. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 


Miss Scribner, dancing with her uncle, W. | 


Mrs, Garretson the 


Allston Flagg. same 


ter, Miss Josephine Garretson, and took 
her guests afterward to the cotillion. 
-——@--- 

The sudden chill came as a blessing to 
those wto were sojourning on the seashore, 
and whe hed their share of land breezes 
during the week. At Seabright the Reli- 


ance, driven by Richard Carman, actually 
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evening gave a large dinner for her daugh- | 


| 


with her | ly number of New Yorkers, 


who | 


| searlet fever 


| Mr. and Mrs. 


went out on Friday with but two pas- 
sengers. The tide was very high, and the 
billows came in so boisterously that the 
surf was dangerous, and there were not 
many bathers. Cards and music provided 
most of the amusement. The. cottagers 
have nearly all large house parties this 
week end. Among those who have friends 
with them are Mrs. Neeser, Mrs. Wilbur 
Bloodgood, and Mrs. Field. 

—- &— 

Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin and the Misses Ise- 
lin have left the White Mountains, and 
have gone to Newport to join C. Oliver Ise- 
lin. Mrs. Iselin is one of the many women 
who are much interested in yachting this 
Summer. Mrs. E. D. Morgan has ‘been 
out with her husband on the Columbia each 
time she sailed. In fact, as has already 
been stated, yachting is the keynote of all 
the gayety, such as it is, at Newport this 
Summer, and it is likely to continue to 
play the most prominent part in its pro- 
gramme for some time to come. 

—_— 3 

Along the Sound the amusements seemed 
to be varied. Golf is still very popular, 
and the many golf links are crowded. 


Yachting is always one of the most popu- | 


lar sports, and each harbor is crowded with 
craft of all kinds. New London continues 
on the quict tenor of its way, and those 
who are at the Pequot cottage colony are 
enjoying lUttle dinners, driving, some golf, 
and some bridge. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Emmet in Westchester, have had as 
guests Mr. and Mrs. Philip Von Hemut of 
Paris, and Mrs. W. H. Russell, at Quaker 
Ridge, had a large house party. Mr. and 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr.. are to cruise this 
week in their new English yacht. 
—@—- 

Mrs, Thomas Hitchcock and her son, 
Center Hitchcock, sailed from Cherbourg 
last week on the Columbia, and will ar- 
rive here on Wednesday or Thursday. They 
will go to Newport, where they will spend 
the Summer. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jr., will also be at Newport during 
August. Mrs. George P. Eustis will pass 
the Summer at Rum Point, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gears’ Gould have been 
cruising on the Sybarite near New York. 
Mrs. Gould has been in town several times 
during the week. Georgean Court is closed 
for the present. Mr. and Mrs. Gould will 
net go abroad this year. 

- —- -< 

The marriage of George 
and Miss Margaret Willett Boardman on 
Tuesday united two old families. Mrs. 
Hammill is the great-granddaughter of 
Marinus Willett, whose name is identified 
with the early history of both the City 
and State of New York. Mr. Hammill, on 
the paternal side is a relative of John 
Witherspoon, who was President of Prince- 


ton College; on the maternal side, through 
his great-great-grandparents, John Bige- 


low and Mary Warren, 
Jonathan Edwards, also a President of 
Princeton College. He is the grandson of 
the late James Glenn of Cincinnati, a great- 
grandson of Sir dames Glenn, General and 
Governor of the Province of South Caro- 
lina, who wrote a history of South Caro- 
lina, which was published in Scotland. His 
daughter Elizabeth married the eighth 
Earl of Dalhousie. The ceremony took 
place in Grace Church Chantry, Dr. Hunt- 
ington officiating; only a few relatives and 
connections were invited. Mr. Hammill's 
best man was Lawrence Atterbury. 
o— 

Miss Callender sailed 
rope. 


to Gen. Warren and 





yesterday for Eu- 
She will be absent until the late Au- 
tumn and will go to Beiruth. Miss Carola 
De Forest remains in this country. Others 
sailing on the Campania yesterday were 


Robert Hoe, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hyde, 
Dr. E. G. Janeway, Mr. and Mrs. James 
M. Varnum, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Parker, 
and the Misses Parker, Miss Elizabeth 
Wilkes, Mr. and Mrs. Percival Roberts, 
Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris and 


Miss Morris, and Major Biddulph. 


@-— 


At Murray Quebec, there are 
more than,were 
year. The new Cham- 
which is nearly 
golf links, and is far 
than the old one. ‘The 
scare of last season has been 
forgotten. The little village of Point-au- 
Pic had been thoroughly drained, and a 
new and complete system of sewerage has 
adopted. On Wednesday the 
Minto, who were on the 
yacht, stopped at Point-au- 
Pic on their way to Anticosti. They held 
a levee at the Manoir Richelieu. Among 
those from New York who are at Murray 
Bay are Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Chapin, Mrs. 
Arthur Mason Jones, Mrs. Mason Jones and 
children, the Rev. Dr. Rainsford and Mrs 
Rainsford, Dr, Beach Jones and Mrs. Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. genoni Lockwood, Mrs. 
James B. Townsend and her sisters, Mrs. 


Bay, a good- 
resort last 
Lorne House, 
overlooks the 
convenient 


at the 
ard’s 
pleted, 
more 


com- 


been 
and 
Government 





Countess of 


Hugo de Fritsch and Miss Gibert; Mrs. 
José Ayvmar, Mrs. Harry P. Toler, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Bowne, Mr. and Mrs. E. Tif- 


fany Dyer, who since last year have fuitt 
a charming Mrs. Leverich, 
Harriman and fam- 
Loomis, Miss Hoyt, 
Cullen and the 


cottage there; 
Frederic 
ily, Mrs. Alfred 
Judge Edgar 


and 
Misses Cullen. 


And the season in London is beginning to 
wane. There will be many musical par- 
ties--one of the fads of the year—and din- 
ners and house parties before it is over, 
but Henley is one of the signs of its clos- 
ing and that event has been passed nearly 
a fortnight. William Waldorf Astor 
been entertaining a great deal this 
mer, and his concerts at his house, 
ton House Terrace, 


has 
Sum- 
18 Carie- 
have been among the 
most elaborate of the season. At one of 
them the artists were M. Plancon, Mme. 
Melba, Kubelik, the violinist of the hour; 
Paderewski, and Joseph O'Mara. Pader- 


ewski played a Chopin and Liszt pro 


Gordon Hammill | 
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gramme. Miss Astor has left for the Con- 
tinent, but Mr. Astor will continue to en- 
tertain at Cliveden, where it is said that to- 
day or next Sunday the King is expected. 
Mrs. Francis H. Leggett was forced to give 
up her concert this past week, at which 
Calvé was to have sung, owing to that 
artist’s indisposition. Miss Sturgis, Mrs. 
Leggett’s daughter, has been with the Duke 
and Duchess of Manchester in Paris, but 
has returned to London. The Duke and 
Duchess are paying a visit to Consuelo, 
Duchess of Manchester, who is devoted to 
her new daughter-in-law, and who is tak- 
ing the greatest interest in the arrange- 
ment of her son's financial affairs. 
—-@—- 

Other Americans who have been seen con- 
stantly in London this season at the dif- 
ferent entertainments are Mr. and Mrs, 
Foxhall Keene and Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont 
Morgan, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. Keene have be- 
come great favorites. 


The scene will change in England from 
London to Cowes. The King and Queen 
will be there on their yacht, but as mourn- 
ing will prevail there will not be any par- 
ticular festivities. There was also a fair 
sprinkling of society at the first July meet- 
ing at Henley. Miss Van Wart, in town, 
had a musical party on the 0th, which was 
largely attended by the visiting Americans. 
People already are beginning to think about 
their Summer plans. As it is settled that 
the King will be at Homburg, that place 
will be one of the most fashionable on the 
Centinent. Among the recent. arrivals there 
have been Mrs. McClellan, Mr. Charlies H. 
Stemway and family, Mr. Robert Ralston 
Stewart, and Mr. George H. Morgan. At 
the Grand Hotel des Thermes at Salsomag- 
giore, which is near Milan, are Mrs. Waldo 
Story and her daughters. 

—__@—- 
of Marlborough, has left 
the Deepdene, near Dorking, for Scarbor- 
ough, where she has taken Broxholme 
Heusc for the season. She is still in very 
dee» mourning and goes nowhere. Mrs, 
Arthur Paget and Miss Leila Paget, hav- 
ing returned from their long visit to Paris, 
have been seen at dinners and musicales 
and other London affairs quite frequently. 
Lady Essex has been the guest of the Duke 
avd Duchess of Devonshire, and Sir Bache 
and Lady Cunard have had a house party 
at Neville Holt, Market Harbero. 

ee 

Mrs. Ogden Mills is improving rapidly. 
Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck gave a dance for 
her younger daughter last week, and the 
week before Ambassador Choate gave a 
luncheon, and Reginald Ward and Mrs. 
Leggett and Mrs. Bradley Martin gave 
dinners. The custom of giving very large 
dinners is one of the new fads of the Lon- 


don season, and the Londoner defines them 
as “‘ hugh.” 


A Berlin ‘‘ Prayer Book.’’ 


“ Have vou forgotten your Prayer Book?” 
was the question a number of jovial pas- 
sengers on a German liner that arrived this 
week were asking each other. The person 
addressed would answer: ‘“ No, I have it 
right here,’ and, producing a pocket flash, 
would hand the whisky around. 

“Have vou forgotten your Prayer Book? 
is the question of the day in Berlin, and is 


Lily, Duchess 





asked almest invariably by acquaintances 
of the sterner sex when they chance to 
meet, 


It originated in this way: 

A lady who had been making purchases 
in a confectioner’s store inadvertently left 
her Prayer Book on the counter. An em- 
ploye picked it up to see whether it con- 
tsined the name and address of the owner. 


lo his astonishment he found that the 
“prayer book’’ was in reality a box in- 
genicusly divided into two compartments. 


One contained chocolate bonbons, 
brandy. The 
as a stopper 
trivance, 

A few moments later 
hurried in and asked for 
book’ He refused to give the 
who had sent him for it, 
desired to preserve her 

The incident got noised abroad, found its 
way into print, and all Berlin began asking 
the question which has now outworn its 
humor and a popaint nuisance. 


the other 
knob of the bogus clasp served 
to the bottle side of the con- 


a servant in livery 
the ‘“ prayer 
name of the 
saying she 
incognito. 


lady 


become 


His Claim to Fame. 

The express came tearing around the 

curve, and right in front of the station, in 
plain view of a hundred horrified come 
muters, an old darky seemed to lose his 


| head and ran across the track directly in 


| whistles 


| his arms. 


front of the engine. 
yells—screams, 
men involuntarily 


Two ear-piercing 
and men and wo- 
turned their faces away 
to shut out the dreadful spectacle. But 
the old chap, with a desperate leap, 
cleared the track. Not a half inch had 
there been to spare, for the cowcatcher 
struck the umbrella he was carrying under 
Men ran excitedly toward him, 
and, encouraged by the relieved shouts, 
women dared look again at the spot where 


| the expected tragedy did not happen. 


'oft the 


“ Gee!—Whew!”’ 


“Durned if ennybody 
an’ dat train!” 


said the old negro, 
crossed atween me 
A Natural Development. 

eason that the eyelashes of so many 
conductors on the Coney Island 
ears are so remarkably thick and 
has explained. They have to 
use of them on Sundays and holidays 
while collecting 


The 


trolley 
strong 
make 
to hang on to the 


been 


cars 
fares. 


English As She is Spoke. 

Mrs. Weddle (visiting the State Camp)— 
Who is that stunning young woman with 
the Von Gompers? 

Mr. Weddle—That, 
officers’ wives. 


my dear, is one of our 




















































































































THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


SVMMER FROCKS OF 


MODISH WOMEN 


RS. CLARENCE MACKAY was seen 
Monday in Tiffany’s, examining 
some rare jewels, in an ideal Sum- 

mer frock cf pale ecru. The material was 
French batiste, and at intervals of a 
hand’s breadth apart white rings, three- 
fourths of an inch across, were embroid- 
cred. Thesé rings showed centres of deli- 
cate turquois blue. At the first glance the 
gown gave the impression of being of open- 
work batiste over a blue slip.. The skirt 
was long, clinging, and free from trim- 
ming save that at the left side, from 
the bottom of the skirt, two four-inch 
bands of white embroidery on bands of pale 
blue curved up to the waist line directly in 
front. The bodice, with pouched front and 
slightly wrinkled back, had no other trims 
ming than the rings. The bishop sleeves 
were gathered into a band of the blue and 
white embroidery and the stock was made 
of the same material. The girdle worn was 
a narrow one of black velvet ribbon, ending 
in the back with several loops, and ends not 
over a foot long. Mrs. Mackay's hat was a 
large one, but not excessively so, of fine 
black straw, It was trimmed with black 
ribbon and feathers, and set back off the 
face, 
pameatinnnis 

Mrs. Joseph Stickney, whose favorite 
color would seem to be blue, wore while at 
the Waldorf on Tuesday, a blue serge 
gown, simple and chic. It was a medium 
shade. The skirt had no flounce of any 
sort, but flared, and a foot from its lower 
edge there were three rows of white stitch- 
ing. At intervals of twenty inches, and 
just above these rows of stitching, Byzan- 
tine figures, five inches high by three in 
width, were stitched in white and triple 
rows of stitching ran vertically from the 
belt to the horizontal rows near the bot- 
tom, at intervals of ten inches. The Eton 
coat was finished at the edge in rows of 
white stitching and in the centre of the 
back, where the jacket was cut in a 
shallow V, appeared the Byzantine design, 
the same as that on the skirt, only smaller. 
he same design appeared just below the 
rather narrow square collar, and the fronts 
of. the jacket—which ran four inches below 
the waist line and were fitted with darts— 
were stitched in the straight lines and 
Byzantine figures. The coat sleeves were 
finished with stitching. In the back the 
Eton was sufficiently long to completely 
conceal the blouse worn, and showed only a 
bit of the white ribbon belt caught with a 
tiny diamond square. Mrs., Stickney’s: hat 
was a small toque of black. A twist of 
pale blue satin ribbon started between the 
brim and crown, a little to the right of the 
centre, and extended around the left side 
to the back. Where the brim rolled up 
there were smal! white roses placed. When 
Mrs. Stickney doffed her coat a beautiful 
blouse of pale blue crepe de chine, simply 
made, was seen. It bloused a good deal in 
front but was close-fitting in the back, and 
there were a few tiny tucks. A turn-over 
collar of white mulle, and a full tie with 
long ends of pale biue made the front a 
mass of pale blue fluffs. 


ean 


Mrs. Frederick Gebhard has a penchant 
for black polka dotted tn white. One of 
the most fetching of such frocks was worn 
by her last week, and on Monday she 
lunched in the Waldorf palm garden in a 
black organdie thickly covered with half- 
inch white polka dots. The bodice was 
fitted in the back by narrow tucks and few 
of them. There were shoulder pieces—one 
could hardly say they formed a yoke—of 
narrow white applique. The neck was cut 
equare and a chemisette of fine, soft, white 
linen canvas was worn. A band of the or- 
gandie was folded around the stock, and a 
marrow edge of the linen was folded over 
it. White rosettes an inch and a half 
across were placed on each side of the 
opening at the front, and from these de- 
yended short scarf-like ends of organdie 
edged with white. The skirt clung closely 
to the figure. A. deep flounce, three feet 
deep in the back by sixteen inches in front, 
was tucked from its upper edge three- 
fourths of the way to the floor and fell 
around the wearer's feet in soft, full folds. 
The coat sleeves showed a bit of white at: 
the wrist. Mrs. Gebhard'’s hat was a small 
teque ot black straw trimmed. with white 


To: es. 
enum 


Miss Barbara Sedley wears a simple frock 
of rose-red satin-striped chailie, The waist 
blouses slightly all around, The yoke is 
formed of rose-red material embroidered in 
a fine geometrical pattern in black. Long 
tabs run from the yoke of this embroidery 
to the belt, and are similar to the yoke 
save that the embroidery is white. The 
same finish is used at the wrists of the 
bishop sleeves, The stock tabs and those 
on the waist and sleeves are finished with 
garnet buttons set in quaint old-fashioned 
silver work. The skirt is a simple clinging 
one finished with ruffles, and a military 
girdle of crimson is worn. This is tied and 
looped at the left of the front. 

Mrs. Edwin Gould wore, on Tuesday, at 
the same restaurant, a costume of very pale 









ing .from the middle of the shoulders 
to. the centre of the waist ‘line in 
the back. The front, also tight-fitting, 


chad a straight band of black chantilly, 
five inches wide, that ran straight to the 
bottom of the skirt. The skirt itself was 
fitted with sparsely scattered clusters of 
narrow tucks, running vertically from the 
top to the flounce. The flounce was a 
foot in width all the way around. At its 
lower edge were three narrow horizontal 
tucks. The upper part of the flounce 
showed vertical tucks in groups. A five- 
inch band of the chantilly headed it. The 
hat worn was a fancy straw of pale blue, 
trimmed with folds of satin of the same 
shade. Black wings were applied both 
under and over ihe brim at the left, and 
the hat set well off the brow. 


—-— 

Mrs. Henry May of Washington lunched 
in the palm garden one day early in the 
week. She wore a black gown. The ma- 
terial was uncommonly silky brilliantine. 
The applied flounce, some two feet deep in 
the back, was beaded by an inch-wide band 
of the material stitched in three rows with 
black silk. Midway the flounce showed 
another of these bands, while a third fin- 
ished the flounce’s lower edge. Otherwise 
the skirt was severely plain. The Eton 
jacket came to the waist line in the back, 
and had long unfitted fronts. Three rows 
of black velvet ribbon from an inch to a 
half inch wide ran around the bottom, and 
the inch-wide velvet formed Vandyke 
points on the upper part of the sleeves 
and at the wrists. At the shoulders the 
Vandykes pointed down toward the wrist, 
these at the wrist pointed up to the shou!- 
ders. A collar of Russian lace ran from 
arm’'s-eye to arm's-eye, and extended over 
the shoulder seams about an inch. The 
jacket had no revers, and ran almost to the 
stock, but was cut square In the neck. This 
square was outlined by a band of black 
piped with white, then came a strip of light 
turquois blue taffeta an inch in width, 
then another band of black piped with 
white. This banding ran straight down 
each side of the front. The parting of the 
jacket, revealed a blouse of white em- 
broidered material. The hat was a Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, not the extremely large 
style, in black straw, with a long black 
ostrich plume at its edge. 


—@o— 


Mrs. Robert Osborne was seen In a pret- 
ty frock of black voile, tucked from the 
waist nearly to the floor. The bodice, 
wrinkled in the back and bloused in front, 
was also tucked. The sleeves, bishop- 
shaped and tucked, were solid black, and 
the stock was black. The wide-brimmed 
flat hat of black had knots of white taf- 
feta ribbons arranged evenly around the 
crown. A black chiffon veil was worn, and 
a parasol formed of alternate strips of 
black taffeta and Chantilly lace was car- 


ried. 
cnet 


Mrs. Richard Irvin at the Waldorf on 
Monday wore a heavy, perfectly plain skirt 
of lustrous black silk, the back of which 
showed a single box plait. The tight-fit- 
ting bodice was of black armure, and the 
Pacquin sleeve had a wrist-puff of white. 
A net and ribbon boa with moderately long 
ends was worn, and the toque was rather 
small, of fine straw with trimmings of 
black taffeta ribbon. Where the brim rolled 
on the left a white breast polka dotted in 
black was fastered, and on top of the hat 
to the left of the crown plain white wings 
were arranged. ; 
—o— 

Miss Madeleine Knowlton was in town 
Monday. Her frock was made of silvery 
gray crepe de chine. It was tucked a lit- 
tle, vertically, to fit about the hips. The 
applied flounce, sixteen inches deep in 
back by ten in front, was also tucked ver- 
tically in tiny clusters. There was a yoke 
with a four-inch frill that extended over 
the sleeves of white organdie with Inser- 
tions of very fine white lace. The tucked 
coat sleeves showed a puff of white at the 
wrist. .Miss Knowlton’s hat was of many-: 
shaded golden-brown satin straw. Thtie 
brim projected well over the face, and was 
laden in front with brown-centred white 


daisies. 
—_—o-- 

Mrs. ‘Luther .Kountze was dining at 
Sherry’s the other night in an exquisite 
frock of creamy mull. The skirt showed 
much French handwork and tucking, the 
threads being drawn and black velvet baby 
ribbon inserted. There were two six-inch 
ruffles of mull, each having its lower 
edge tucked, applied to the cream taffeta 
foundation, and these were veiled with up- 
per ruffles of white lace. Above these ruf- 
fles and six inches apart there were verti- 
cal groups of the drawn work and’ velvet: | 
Four strips of the baby ribbon velvet were 
drawn through the mull, ending in. tiny 












Marie Antoinette front. A fichu of mull 
edged with a deep frill of lace came from 
the back, passed over the shoulders, crossed 
from left to right and midway to the waist 
line, and well to the right, was caught. 
The mull filled the space from the fichu 
to the stock. The sleeves were tucked and 
finished with lace, Mrs. Kountze'’s hat had 
a crown of cream-colored lace, with tiny 
spangles of gold scattered evenly over it. 
The brim was a soft mass of airy tulle, 
also sprinkled with gold, and at the left 
side, where the brim rolled very much, 
there were four black ostrich tips care- 
lessly crossing, and a black velvet bow next 
the hair. 
Qe 

A frock worn by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
at the Waldorf was a satin foulard in 
“basket ’’’ pattern, that is, the effect was 
of narrow satin ribbons of black and white 
shading to gray, woven in and out in 
basket fashion, The skirt had an applied 
flounce a foot wide. Three rows of black 
velvet, the centre one three-fourths of an 
inch and the two outer rows a half inch in 
width, trimmed its lower edge, and the 
same arrangement of velvet headed it. 
The bodice, tight in the back, came below 
the waist line in front, and opened over a 
blouse front of white, the blousing show- 
ing as much at the bottom as the top. At 
the bust line a strip of black velvet came 
from each side and tied in the centre in a 
gailor’s knot with narrow pointed ends. A 
short boa of plain black ‘tulle, formed cf 
box plaitings, with long ends, and a black 
and white hat were worn. 


—o— 


Mrs. Frederick Edey wore at the Palm 
Garden, where she lunched on Wednesday, 
a cool-looking frock of buff linen. The 
skirt was absolutely plain, fitted without 
tuck or plait, save several invisible plaits 
in the centre of the back. The bodice was 
tight fitting. The blousing at the front 
was brought directly in the centre, and was 
not. over four inches across at the waist 
line. The yoke of fine embroidery ran 
across the back, and was unlined. In front 
it formed a square, about seven inches 
acrobs. At the elbow of the coat-shaped 
sleeves there was a cape-cuff of the em- 
broidery turned back on the upper sleeve, 
the under sleeve being a _ tight-fitting 
gauntiet of the embroidery. Mrs. Edey's 
hat was blue, with a white underbrim, and 
white roses scattered over it. 

——@—~ 

Mrs. Robert R. L. Clarkson, also lunch- 
ing at the Waldorf, wore a dark blue or- 
gandy, thickly sprinkled with tiny white 
polka dots. The plain skirt had a ruffle 
six inches wide of the material as a fmish 
at the bottom. The bodice had a band of 
white lace as a stock, and from the left 
side of the stock the lace ran down to the 
waist line and around the pointed bodice, 
forming a belt. The bishop sleeves had 
lace bands at the waist, A rather large flat 
black straw hat wastrimmed witha wreath 
of green leaves applied flatly to the brim, 
and a black velvet bow, also flat, in the 


back. 
— 

Mies Ethel Barrymore, whose frocks are 
always simple and girlish, dined at Sherry’s 
on Wednesday evening in a lavender veil- 
ing gown. The skirt fitted like a sheath; 
not a fold or a tuck broke its simplicity. 
A twelve-inch ruffle of the material, head- 
ed by a band of white lace beading, through 
which was drawn black velvet ribbon, fin- 
ished the lower edge. The bodice also 
fitted closely, The upper part was of lav- 
ender, cut to simulate a bolero, and the 
lower part was white lace over white silk, 
the upper edge of the lace extending up- 
ward to cover the lower edge of the simu- 
lated bolero. The sleeves were elbow 
length, with lace to finish them. Miss 
Barrymore's Hat was white and lavender. 

—@— 


Mrs, Charles Marshall, who also dined at 
Sherry’s the same evening, wore a Princess _ 
gown of white lace over white chiffon and 
silk, and a large white hat, trimmed with 
white plumes, which was worn slightly off 
her forehead. A string of pearls around 
her neck was the finishing touch of this 
notably beautiful and entirely white toilet. 

—@—. 

Mrs. James Brown Lord was in the Palm 
Garden on Wednesday. Her gown was 
made of thin black wool material. The 
skirt. was fitted by tucks, and there was 
an appHed flounce, very simple and plain. 
‘The bodice was tight-fitting in the back, 
and in front was fastened into the pointed 
belt, but swung loose from the soft full 
white vest. A stitched band of black ran- 
all around the edges of the bodice, and on 
each side of the white vest was arranged 
in tab effect, and a. number of tiny gilt 
buttons were applied. The upper sleeves, 
from shoulder to elbow, were of the black 
veiling, and from elbow to wrist were of 
white material gathered into a black band 
ornamented with gilt buttons, Two 
“ picket fence” tabs of black ran from the 
under side of the white lower sleeve over 
to the outer seam—one point ending an 
inch before the other, and these were 
caught with the tiny metal buttons. Mrs. 
Lord’s hat was black, rolling more at the 
left than the right side, and was trimmed 
with satiny white feathers, 


Mre. Gharles ;B. Alexander was in town 
the middle.ef the week. She wore an In- 


+} aia allk- gown, purplish-blue in shade, with 


mall. polka -dets sparsely’. scattered over 
oft. - Wee: vertical tucks ran around and 
about; the. hips, fitting it smoothly. In 
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skirt's edge, which fell in soft fullness 
about the feet. The plain and close-fitting 
bodice had tucks in evidence. The stock 
and revers of the silk had narrow edges 
of crochet lace to finish them. The sleeves 
were tucked. Mrs. Alexander’s hat was a 
fine black chip, rolled at the sides and 
trimmed with folds of black tulle. A sin- 
gle black ostrich tip was laid across the 
front of the rolling brim. 

eens 

Mrs. Clarence Cary lunched at Sherry’s 
about midweek, in a tailor-made serge 
gown. The color was dark blue. The skirt 
was absolutely devoid of tucks or orna- 
mentation. The Eton jacket, equally 
plain, showed rows of stitching only. A 
blouse of tucked white silk was worn, and 


a black hat of medium size topped the 
costume, 





Her Ornaments. 


UCH pretty things and so much moncy 
can be put into some of them! So, too, 
for very Little, comparatively, charm- 

ing bits of jewelry can be found. One of the 


most delightful of serpents is all of tur- 


quois—a _ turquois serpent must be an in- 
offensive animal. This one is of exquisite 
workmanship, set solidly with the small 
tupquois, while the scales are each framed 
in a line of gold. There is a jewel in the 
crest which crowns the head and more 
jewels for eyes. Holding his tail in his 
mouth the serpent forms a necklace. 
—--—o— 
Mexican opals make charming neck 
chains, pretty, limpid things. Some of the 
stones are deep red in tone, others almost 
white, as they show in different lights, 
Zach stone is set in a gold band, jand the 
whole necklace is a liquid rainbow of light. 
omnQjuner 
Quite different is the necklace of Aus- 
tralian opals. In the other the stones are 
almost flat, and in this the opalescent 
beads, showing charming soft green and 
blue tones in their milky depths, are long 
and egg-shaped, with a line of rock crystal 
running through the centre of each, the 
whole very dainty and attractive. 
—o— 
In ornaments from the land of the Czar, 
the most unique are the belt buckles. In 
one a couple of wrestling bears form each 
side of the clasp, and make a deep buckle. 
Two crouching bears form a long and nar- 
row clasp. Each is pretty in its way, and 
different, not only in shape, but in the 
tones of the metal. 
——@-—— 
Russian bracelets set solidly with tur- 
quois have for a setting, as much as can be 
seen, the familiar black enameled Russian 
silver. A long string of Russian beads 
show more of this silver and in each bead 
there is a turquois. 
— 
Onc of the-most unique ways in which the 
baroque pearl has been used is in a stick 
pin. The design is the head of a Moor, 
a black face with, above it, the big bulging 
white cap which is formed by the pearl. It 
is charming. 
— 

Another quaint pin has a pearl, shaped 
like an elephant’s head, with tusks, and 
trunk of gold set on. 


A pretty stick pin is a moonstone in the 
shape of a sphere set in a small claw. 
—>—- 

The moss agate which is but little seen 
now, forms the head of a quaint pin. The 
flat stone {is set in a frame of gold on top 
of the pin, like a sign board on a post, sup- 
ported underneath by two odd little fishes. 
——o—. 

Ornaments in black are attractive in 
many designs, and need not be used only by 
the women in mourning. There is, for in- 
stance, the black marguerite, with a centre 
of gold, a flower which is doing service ia 
embroideries and in millinery. It will be 
useful as an accessory in a wardrobe, in 
which the flower appears in other ways. 
The shamrock and all kinds of small 
flowers also appear in black. 





THAT FLORODORA CRAZE. 

“ Yes,”’ said the man who hands out pen- 
nies at a Broadway phonograph establish- 
ment, “I should say that ‘ Florodora’ was 
@ craze. There have been more people in 
here by scores since we put ‘ Tell Me Pretty 
Maiden’ on the machine. We still get about 
twice as many pennies from that tune as 
from any other. There are people who 
come in here almost daily simply to hear 
that air. They have seen the whole show 
half a dozen times perhaps, but still they 
haven't had enough of the sextette, and 
there is a limit to paying $2 simply. to listen 
to one song. Now they come here and en- 
joy a pretty fair rendition of the melody 
for 1 cent. Some of the habitués are so 
fond of the tune that they have it played 
five times. One fluffy-haired girl came in 
here one afternoon and spent 10 cents in 
hearing the sextette ten times in succes- 
sion.” 


Which Constitution ? 
The Politician--De you believe the Con- 
stitution should follow the flag? ° 
The Yachting Crank--Follow nothing. 
That boat can show her heels to anything 
that floats or waves. 


When the Guarantee fs Invalid. 
, Customer—And you'll guarantee that 
I put in that icebox will keep? 
_ Customer—Even the left-over roast? 


—_—___-_-_----—---- oo —-- > 

sat, . Well Defined. — tei 
“ Pa, what is an anti-expansionist?”  —__ 
“An ‘my son, is usual- 
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Arabi’s Return 


ENGLISH OCCUPATION 


+ 


RABI is at last pardoned. After 
nearly twenty years’ banishment at 
Ceylon he returns to the country of 

which ence upen a time he was the abso- 
lute ruler. Had he knewn how to take 
advantage of the circumstances of his 
time, he might instead of being a prisoner 
on the Indian island have been the Khédive 
or the Cromwell of Egypt. 

Never in the history of modern Egypt 
has there been another so popular as 
Ahmed Arabi. Mohammed Ali won the 
Khédiviat by the strength of his arms and 
the treachery of his conduct, The people 
bowed their heads to his yoke as they 
formerly did to the Mamalukes and the 
Turks, but in the case of Arabi they im- 
agined they saw before them a hero who 
was worthy of esteem and affection. In 
one of those leaps, which are not rare acci- 
dents in the East, Arabi arose from the 
rank of a petty sub-Lieutenant to be the 
Cemmander in Chief and Dictator of the 
lané of the Pharaohs. Endowed with un- 
common eloquence, suavity of manner, bold 
im words and deeds, he at once became the 
recognized head of a dangerous faction, 
which knew too well how to make itself 
popular and win the enthusiastic public to 
itself. 


The generation which saw Arabi at the 
pinnacle of his glory its not yet passed. 
The majority of the eye-witnesses are yet 
alive who saw the magnificent though rev- 
Olutionary scene when Arabi, mounted on 
his fiery gray horse, and with his sword 
drawn in hand, advanced on Abdeen with 
his manly looking regiments, and, still 
mounted, demanded an interview with the 
Khédive—poor Tewfik, whose condition 
then might well be compared to that of 
Louis XVI. His father, Ismail, had done to 
Egypt what Louis KV. had done to France, 
and now came the time when he was to 
reap the whirlwind which his father had 
sown in wind. 

Tewfik, with the English and French Con- 
suls on either side, was filled with fore- 
bodings at the sight of the army drawn up 
in the spacious court of the palace. His 
father’s advice to him when compelled to 
abdicate and leave the country in twenty- 
four hours was: ‘“‘ Tewfik, I have this ad- 
vice to give you: Beware of Arabi; he is 
a dangerously ambitious man; crush him 
before he swells up.” Ismail, with all his 
extravagance, voluptuousness, and sen- 
suality, was, after all, a man of bold meas- 
ures and unscrupulous deeds. The moment 
he threw off his lethargy, one could see in 
him the type of an Oriental tyrant with 
all his cruelty, but with all his sagacity, 
unswerving purpose, and iron hand. The 
son greatly differed from the father. 
Tewfik was a gentleman, good-natured and 
kind-hearted. But he greatly lacked that 
stern dignity, firm resolution, and swift 
action, which are characteristics of Orien- 
tal tyrants who govern their subjects not 
by laws and constitutions, but by arbitrary 
will and the point of the sword. 

“What is your request, Arabi?” 
Tewfik'’s timid question. 

“TI request your Highness,”’ was the re- 
ply, “to dismiss the Ministry, and that 
their places should be occupied by such 
and such men.” 


was 


Tewfik, pale and trembling, stood speech- 
less. He saw that the choice lay between 
abdication and consent. But still there 
was courage left in him to say to Arabi 
in true royal style, as Louis XIV. did to 
D'Artagnan in Dumas's “ Twenty Years 
After": “Arabi, I now ask you who is 
the Khédive of Egypt, you or I?" 

“Your Highness,"’ answered Arabi with 
his characteristic boldness, “but in the 
name of the army and nation I demand 
justice.” 

“Ts it courtesy and allegiance when you 
thus speak to your lord and master?" re- 
monstrated the French and English Con- 
suls. 


“T have my regiments and the Egyptian 
Nation to support my request,”’ was Ara- 
bi's threatening reply. 

After a brief consultation with the two 
Consuls the Khédive yielded, the Ministry 
was changed in twenty-four hours, and the 
men Arabi nominated to take their places 
were duly appointed. 

Arabi's influence and popularity were 
overwhelming He was enthusiastically 
cheered whenever he appeared in public, 
and the army waited for a word from his 
lips. When the crisis became more pro- 
nounced the Khédive was always at Arabi's 
mercy, and a word from the latter would 
have been enough to have him deposed, ar- 
rested, or even murdered. At one time he 
invested the Khédive'’s palace with a cor- 
don, evidently with sinister designs, but 
for some mysterious reason he withdrew 
and left the Khédive unmolested. But 
though ambitious of power and rich in tn- 
trigues, yet Arabi seems to have had no 
clear plan to carry out; no mature policy 
to follow. The resources of both the army 
and the nation were at his disposal, but he 
did not know what to do with them. Then 
came the climax in the Alexandrian mas- 
sacre. During all this anomalous period 
Arabi was to all intents and purposes the 
veritable ruler of Egypt. He formed Gov- 
ernments, issued orders to the district Gov- 
ernors, hanged criminals or innocents, dis- 
raissed or promoted at his leisure, and 
gathered the usual and the unusual taxes. 
Constantinople was not hostile to his ac- 
tions, and some assert that he even re- 


NOT AN UNMIXED BLESSING 


ceived secret communications and encour- 
agements from high quarters there. What 
seems to give support to this assertion is 
that Yildiz bluntly refused at first to de- 
clare him a rebel when asked by England 
te do se, and did not consent except under 
the threat of war. 

The truth is that Arabi was neither a 
great man nor a great General. The Alex- 
andrian massacre was, to use the term of 
a great statesman, worse than a crime; it 
was a blunder. Both England and France 
telerated Arabi's ways and revolutionary 
acts as long as these acts were restricted 
to adminfstrative and home matters. It is 
doubtful whether they would have taken 
any active measures had he been declared 
a Khédive with the consent of army and 
public, and the approval, or at least the 
connivance, of Constantinople. But they 
could not, of course, tolerate unprovoked 
massacres, while their ships were watch- 
ing the scene from the harbor. England 
bombarded Alexandria and landed troops, 
while France committed the fatal mistake 
of wavering and eventually refusing to join 
England. One of the reasons of her wav- 
ering is alleged to be her unwillingness to 
embark in a war which might prove 
troublesome; such was the apparent great- 
ness of Arabi. But his stupid and coward- 
ly conduct cost his countrymen their inde- 
pendence, the Khédive his almost royal 
prerogatives, France the great prestige and 
interest she had in the country, while Eng- 
land regards herself as his benefactor in 
having spared his life, and new ordered 
his release. When he comes back to Cairo 
he will meet with little enthusiasm and less 
welcome. 


It is quite evident that the only Euro- 
pean power which benefited by Arabi's 
blunder and stupidity is Great Britain. 
Though in the official diplomatic language 
Egypt is still spoken of as forming a part 
of the Ottoman Empire, and governed by a 
ruler who is independent in home matters, 
yet the old land of bondage is by degrees 
falling into the clutch of the British lion, 
and its official annexation is only a matter 
of time. Two incidents have convinced the 
world that England, regardless of all her 
previous promises and good intentions, 
means to settle down for life in Egypt and 
make herself at home. The first was the 
crisis when the Khédive dismissed the Min- 
istry, whose head then was the present 
Prime Minister, Mustapha Felimi Pasha, 
who was, and is still, the puppet of Lord 
Cromer. A man hostile to English inter- 
ests and ideas was appointed in his place. 

“Have you consulted Lord Cromer?” 
asked Mustapha Felimi, when Abbas asked 
him to hand in his resignation. ‘ 


“T am the Khédive of Egypt,” was the 
Prince’s reply. Then followed that episode 
in Egyptian affairs when the British Gov- 
ernment insisted that whenever the Min- 
istry was changed, her representative in 
Cairo must always be consulted. France 
remonstrated in such a way that for a 
time rupture was feared between the two 
nations, while Russia, as usual, in things 
which are of little concern to herself, gave 
onty half-hearted support. The Khédive, 
relying on the encouragement of Russia and 
France, was stubborn. Lord Cromer's last 
interview with him on the subject was 
ominous. The British Minister warned the 
Khédive of the serious consequences of the 
case, and politely intimated to him that his 
brother, Prince Mohammed All, had no ob- 
jection to being nominated a Khédive. Some 
assert that he even pointed out to him from 
the palace windows at Abdeen the English 
regiments parading and ready to depose 
him by force if circumstances demanded it. 

“I will give your Highness twenty-four 
hours to consider the matter,’ ended Lord 
Cromer, ‘and will be here about this time 
te-morrow unless you desire to see me 
earlier.”’ 

No sooner had Lord Cromer left that 
Abbas sent after the Russian and French 
Consuls to ask what their Governments 
were prepared to do in case things came to 
a rupture between Egypt and England. 
While they both expressed their deep sym- 
pathy with him, the former candidly in- 
formed the Khédive that the Russian Gov- 
ernment wa® not prepared to take active 
measures in the matter, while the French 
Consul said he would cable to Paris. France 
wisely did not deem the matter of suffi- 
cient importance to embark on war 
with England, and the Khédive was forced 
to give in. 

The second incident is the famous Fa- 
shoda one, whose particulars are of too re- 
cent date to be reiterated here. France ac- 
quiesced in the status quo of England's 
position and claim in Egyptian affairs. 
England proved then beyond a shadow of 
doubt that she would fight for Egypt, and 
that henceforward she will not leave it, ex- 
cept by force of arms. When the Fashoda 
crisis was over, and Lord Salisbury inti- 
mated in an after-dinner speech that the 
time had not yet come to annex Egypt, it 
was a quasi declaration that for all prac- 
tical purposes Egypt was as good as offi- 
cially annexed. Egypt is to England a sec- 
ond India, only with this exception, that 
while there is always an element of danger 
in the land of the Rahjas® there is no such 
thing in the land of the Pharaohs. 

“T remember seeing once an illustration 
in which Lord Elgin, then Viceroy of India, 
was represented on the back of a tiger 
which looked half docile and half ferocious, 
with these words under it, ‘ Ride him 


at 


pose as a substitute of Lord Eigin and a 
fine looking ass as the ferocious tiger, it 
would admirably do for Egypt. For a 
period of twenty years England has been 
comfortably seated in the back of this fine 
and easy-going creature without much 
stumbling. But this is not owing so much 
to the skill of the rider as to the docility 
and easy pace of the ass. 


The question which naturally suggests 
itself to the mind of the reader is what is 
England's popularity after this term of 
occupation. If plain and candid truth be 
spoken it must be confessed that those 
who are in the habit of sending to English 
papers embellished accounts about Eng- 
land’s popularity in Egypt are misleading 
the public. It is quite true that the occn- 
pation did for that country what would re- 
quire one or two centuries of natural evo- 
lution and slow growth to do. 


The Fellah has been reserved from the 
merciless lash and forced labor. Justice 
has a free, and to a certain extent an im- 
partial, hand in courts. The Fellah need 
no more quake and tremble at the arrival 
of his Khedive or Pasha.. The methods of 
irrigation are far superior to those prac- 
ticed during the reign of Ismail. Yet, with 
all this progress the flagrant truth is that 
Englishmen are less popular at the present 
moment than they were twenty years ago. 
‘There are, of course, actual causes to lead 
to this unpopularity. The English are for- 
eigners—foreigners by nationality, customs, 
manners, and ways of thinking. Then 
comes the matter of retigion which has in 
all the Orient a weight far greater than can 
be known in the Wesern world. Further- 
more, the English are conquerors—all con- 
querors are hated by the conquered. It 
is true that modern Egypt has been con- 
quered by the Mamelukes and the Turks. 
But it must be taken into consideration 
that the latter professed the same religion, 
manners, end customs. Consequently they 
were soon assimilated into. the mass of 
the people. Differences there undoubtedly 
existed, but never at any time was the 
same impassable chasm that yawns be- 
tween an Oriental Moslem and a Western 
Englishman. 


It was the same story when at the end 
of the eighteenth century France invaded 
end for a time conquered the country. Bat 
the cunning Corsican was aware that he 
was sitting on a volcano. He perceived 
with his usual insight and unerring judg- 


is 
gently, my Lord.” = 
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ment that religion in the East was the 
surest and safest tle. He accordingly pro- 
fessed his admiration of Islam, frequented 
the mosque, and got a great Mosiem Sheikh 
to teach him the precepts of the Koran. 
Had he not been compelled by force of 
circumstances to go back to France, and 
had he succeeded in realizing his ambitions 
in the East, instead of being the most 
formidable Emperor of Europe he migat 
have become the greatest Moslem Emperor 
the world ever saw. 

The foregoing causes are both natural 
and unavoidable, but there are others of 
a different character, mest prominent of 
which are the haughtiness and arrogance 
on which the vast majority ef English of- 
fieers and efficials—especially the younger 
ones—pride themselves. The military im- 
surrection at Omdurman last year was a 
grave and wholesome warning to Englixh- 
men that they had better restrict their 
harshness to Egypt and not extend it toe 
the Soudanese, who, though more primi- 
tive and ignorant, are certainly more brave 
and manty. Space forbids elucidating other 
points of more importance. But if Eng- 
lishmen are anxious to get themselves re- 
conciled to the native element they must 
bé less arrogant and less selfish. 

K. SAADEH. 

Cairo, June 16. 


Long Island's Cobbler-Preacher. 


Out at Bay Shore, L. L, there is a very 
interesting old man, who, during the greal- 
er part of his long life, has worked on week 
ouys making and mending soles and ta- 
bered on Sundays to save souls. He is the 
Rev. Stephen Haff, known among the folk 
along the south shore of the island »s the 
“ Cobbier-Preacher.”’ Born’ eighty-three 
years ago at Amityville, L. I. Mr. Haft 
learned the trade of a shoemaker when a 
young man, and at one time owned a large 
shce factory in New Jersey. While in busi- 
ness he studied for the minstry and was vor- 
dained an Elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1843. For six years he preached 
in three small villages in New Jersey, mak- 
ing a circuit, a distance of twenty miles, on 
focc every Sunday, and asking no salary for 
his services. 

Since 1852 the Rey. Mr. Haff has preached 
in churches in the towns out on Long Isl- 
and. For thirty years he has run a cob- 
bler's shop on Main Street, Bay Shore, 
working daily at his bench and preachiug 
the Gespel on Sundays. 


One Congressman’s Romance 


MONG the most popular of the former 
members of Congress who are fre- 
quently seen in Washington is ex- 

Representative William Watson McIntire 
of Baltimore, Md. McIntire is now well- 
to-do, but he rose from very humble be- 
ginnings—a fact which he never took any 
pains to hide, and whicn is duly set forth 
in his authorized biography in the (Con- 
gressional Directory. There is a decidedly 
romantic story connected with McIntire’s 
rise from an obscure place as machinst to 
a seat in Congress, and it is net known 
even to very many of his friends. 

MclIntire’s father died from the effects 
of wounds received in the civil war when 
the son was only eighteen years old. The 
care of the family was thrown upon the 
boy, who cheerfully set to work to sup- 
port them. He became a molder in the 
machine shops of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad at Mount Clare. Here MciIntire 
worked until he was twenty-four years 
oid, having hard work in making both ends 
meet. 

He was an ambitious youngster, and not 
satisfied with his condition in life. He 
struggled constantly to improve himself, 
and by the time he was twenty-three years 
old there was nothing in his appearance or 
manners to suggest that he had not been 
reared in a wealthy home or recetved all 
the advantages resulting from such sur- 
roundings. He was a good-looking, manly 
youth, who conducted himself in a modest 
but self-reliant manner and who dressed 
like a gentleman, though never expen- 
sively. 

At about this time he met and fell in 
love with Miss Hardesty, who was consid- 
ered one of the most beautiful girts in 
Maryland. She belonged to an old Mary- 
land family, and was connected with the 
Custises and the Lees. She liked the young 
machinist, and soon, to the astonishment of 
her family and friends, they became en- 
gaged. 


Miss Hardesty was curious to see what 
sort of place it was in which her betrothed 
worked, and often asked him to take her 
to see the shops. McIntire always re- 
fused, until one day, when they were out 
riding in her carriage, he told her that if 
she cared to see the shops he would show 
her through them. She cagerly consented, 


and McIntire took her through the Mount 


Clare shops. 

As they came out she noticed that the 
young man seemed preoccupied and gloomy, 
and asked him what was the matter. He re- 
fused to tell her for a long time, but as 
she insisted he finally yielded and said: 

“Well, I'll tell you, on condition that 
you promise beforehand not to offer to 
lend or give me any money.”’ 

She rather reluctantly consented, and 
when her lover was sure of her position he 
said: 

“T have been laid off, and that is why I 
had the time to take you through the shops. 
I do not expect to be taken back again for 
a long time, and probably not at all. But 
what depresses me so much is not that, but 
the fact that I have no money to pay the 


rent, have not been able to pay it for a 
month, and have received notice to move. 
The notice is up to-morrow, and we have 
got to move. Sickness in the family has 
used up all my money, and I have not 
enough to rent a new house. My mother 
and family are in despair. Now, isn’t that 
enough to make a man blue? But I am 
sorry I have permitted my feelings to show 
themselves, and so spoiled the pleasure of 
your outing.”’ 

McIntire had done everything he could to 
secure a new position or get money in some 

yay. But the time was too short, and he 
was certain that he would be put out on the 
street next day. His sweetheart did her 
best to console him, and at last she said: 

“T have never seen your house, Will. 
Drive me around that way and let me look 
at it. I want to see the house you have 
lived in all this time, before you have to 
leave it.” 

“It's no use,” he said, gloomily. 
can't do anything for me. 
ber your promise."’ 

“Tt will remember my promise,"’ she said 
gently. “ But I should like to see the house, 
You won't mind driving me by that way, 
will you?” 

No man was ever known to refuse his 
sweetheart anything, especially when it was 
asked like that, and MclIntire’s gloom 
seemed to lighten a little. He turned the 
horses toward his home, and Miss Hardesty 
wus soon before the house where her lover 
lived. 

“That's the house,” he said, reining in, 
and pointing to it with the whip. “ That's 
the house I've lived in ever since I came to 
Baltimore, and that’s the house I'll move 
out of to-morrow.” 

Miss Hardesty looked at the house and 
caught her breath. Then she loeked at him 
with a curious smile. 

“You are mistaken,” she said. ‘‘ You will 
never move out of that house until you get 
tired of it.” 

“T tell you IT will have to move to-mor- 
row,” reiterated McIntire. 

“You will not have to move out of that 
house as long as you live, unless you want 
said she, “ for I own it.” 

It was one of her many pieces of property. 
McIntire had never mentioned the street 
number and he did not know she was the 
owner, for, like most working people, he 
transacted all his business with an agent 
and never bothered to inquire who his land- 
lord was. The breathing spell which he got 
by not having to worry about the rent ena- 
bied him to get a new start in life. Before 
jong he secured a place in the Railway Mail 
Service and kept on studying and improv- 
ing himself all the time. He studied law 
while in that service and was admitted to 
the bar. 

Afterward he went into politics and held 
a number of offices, finally getting into 
Congress. He owes his success to the 
breathing spell given him, when everything 
looked darkest, by Miss Hardesty, now and 
for many years his wife. 

Cc. W. THOMPSON, 

Washington, July, 1901. 
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Historic Reminiscences of 
Fraunces’s Tavern 


WRITER in Valentine’s New York 
Manual for 1854, said, in referring 
to some of the historic reminiscences 

of Fraunces’s Tavern: “The City of New 
York has made many futile efforts to erect 
to the memory of Washington a suitable 
monu.went. It is already done. The preser- 
vation of Fraunces’s Tavern is the greatest 
monument that can be conceived or erect- 
ed.”’ 


Nearly fifty years have passed since 
those words were written, but they stand 
out with particular force at this time in 
view of the strenuous efforts being made by 
the Women's Auxiliary of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society to 
get the city to buy fhe tavern, which is a 
lamimark worthy to take a place by the 
side of Faneuil Hall in Boston and Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia. Several 
hearings already have been held before 
the municipal authorities with this object. 

It is the intention of those interested in 
saving the tavern from destruction to re- 
store it as nearly as possible to its appear- 
ance of one hundred years ago. The fa- 
mous long room where Washington bade 
farewell to his officers will again assume 
its original form, and with the addition of 
Colonial furniture and relics suggestive of 
the memorable events which have occurred 
within its walls, the building will virtually 
become a historic museum of peeuliar value 
and interest. 


When one considers the mercantile growth 


of New York within the last half century 


and the demolition of so many old buildings 
fer modern sky scrapers, it occasions sur- 
prise that the famous Fraunces’s Tavern, 
situated as it is, in such an tmportant part 
of the city, on the southeast corner of 
Broad and Pearl Streets, has escaped so 
long the invasion of improvements. The 


venerable round table, which witnessed 


many an assemblage of the wits and poli- 


ticians of the town, while possibly Wash- 
ington may have eaten off it, and the 
British cannon ball which was embedded in 
the wall when the gunboat Asia fired from 
the harbor, have disappeared since 1504. 


Freneau, the poet of the Revolution, has 
mentioned the latter incident in one of his 
verses. 
Sut nae a een pall. aac ae pene of 
Black Sam. 

The shot was fired in retaliation for the 
removal of cannon from the Battery by 
the, Sons of Liberty in 1775. 


There are, however, some highly inter- 
esting souvenirs of the early tavern days 
yet in existence. Mrs. A. Livingston Ma- 
son of Newport is a direct descendant cf 
Samuet Fraunces. She has some of the 
old plate and linen that ‘did service over 
a century ago. Should the plans for the 
building be successful, it might be pos- 
sible to secure these treasures as a nucleus 
for the Fraunees’s Tavern museum. 


Few houses of public entertainment in 
America have kept open their doors for 
so long a time as Fraunces’s Tavern. Un- 
der different managers and with varying 
degrees of prestige, it has contribuced to 
the individual wants and comforts for 
nearly 150 years. In its palmy days it 
was practically the Delmonico’s of New 
York, but to-day it is little less than a cor- 
ner saloon. The historic long room, its 
chief claim to fame, is still there, some- 
what altered, but it serves the purpose of 
eccasional reunions for the Sons of the 
Revolution and other patriotic soeieties. 


The Sons of the Revolution was organ- 
ized there on Dec. 4, 1883, commemorating 
the centennial of Washington's farewell; 
the Chamber of Commerce sprang ‘nto ex- 
istence in the oniginal long room m 1765, 
and for over a year had its headquarters 
there, the Treasurer being authorized to 
provide at the regular meetings “ bread, 
cheese, beer, punch, pipes, and tobacco at 
an expense to the members not to exceed 
one shilling each.” Societies devoted te 
literature, arts, agriculture, education, peli- 
ties, and philanthropy allt met in Fraunces's 
long reom, and a history of the famous 
dinners served within those walls with the 
famous people whe have eaten them would 
include a big section of the history of the 
eity and of the Nation. 

The building is one of the oldest in New 
York City, having been erected soon after 
1700. On April 11 of that year the prop- 
erty was given by Col. Stephanus Van 
Cortiandt to his son-in-law, Btienne or 
Stephen De Lancey. He was the first of 
that family to settle in America, and was 
the son of a French nobleman. Engaging 
in mercantile Mfe in this city, he soon ac- 
quired a fortune in the foreign trade, chief- 
ly with Africa. Two hundred years ago 
the tmmediate locality of the tavern was 
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and checked, fit for the army, with a variety of 
other goods. 


The head of the firm was Oliver De 
Lancey, a son of the builder of the house, 
and his brother, James De Lancey, was 
for a time Lieutenant Governor of 
Province of New York. 
ber was Col. Joseph Robinson. He 
a Trustee of Trinity Church for a number 
of years, and was buried in the churchyard 
in 1759. The firm was dissolved in 1761, 
and the following year the property was 
purchased by Samuel Fraunces, or Francis, 
as his name also appears, for £2,000. From 
1762 dates the real fame of the house. A 
large sign was swung out, bearing the 
likeness of Queen Charlotte, the young 
Queen of George III. 

The tavern was at once known as the 
“Queen's Head,” a popular name for a 
public house, and it held the name for 
years. Samuel Fraunces, as is hinted at 
in Freneau’s poetical allusion, was popu- 
larly known as “ Black Sam.” He was of 
a deep, swarthy complexion, and tradition 
records that he was a native of the West 
Indies, from a Portuguese family. His 
coming to New York has not been chron- 
icled in history, nor has any account been 
discovered of his departure from this world 
which he helped to make merry. He be- 
gan evidently at once contributing to the 
wants of the populace, for one of the earli- 
est newspaper notices regarding him would 
indicate that in 1761 he was well established 
as a purveyor of good living. In Parker's 


New York Post Boy, Feb. 5 of that year, 
is found the following business notice: 


‘Fo be sold, at a very reasonable rate, by Sam- 
vel Francis, at the sign of the Mason’s Arms, 
mear the Green, New York, a small quantity of 
portable soup, catchup, bottled gooseberries, 
pickled walnuts, pickled or fryed oysters fit to 
go to the West Indies, pickled mushrooms, a 
large assortment of sweetmeats, such as cur- 
rant jelly, marmalade, quinces, grapes, straw- 


berries, and sundry other sorts, 


was 


The sign of the Mason's Arms was near 
the present corner of Cliff and Beekman 
Streets. In the following year when 
Fraunces moved to his new quarters, the 
former place was leased to John Jones, 
who announced the change by saying that 


“he intends to give the same entertain- 


ment as formerly given by Mr. Francis, 
and that in the best manner. Those gen- 
tlemen and ladies that please to favor him 
with their company may depend on the 
best usage, from their humble servant, 
John Jones.” 

Fraunces, however, had several irons in 
the fire, and in 1765 he left his famous 
tavern to devote personal attention to his 
Summer house, known as Vauxhall, over- 
looking the Hudson River, near Warren 
and Greenwich Streets. Jones then trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the larger house, 
at the corner of Broad and Pearl Streets, 
the latter street, in that locality, then be- 
ing called Dock Street. A peculiar feat- 
ure im the formal announcement by Jones 
is his statement that “foreigners may de- 
pend on many conveniences seldom to be 
found at this place.” Jones only remained 
there one year, and in 1767 gave way to 
Bolton and Sigell, who acquainted the citi- 
zens of their proprietorship in the usual 
imteresting manner: 


Bolton and Sigel! take this method to acquaint 
the public that they propose te open on Monday 
next, a tavern and coffee house, at the house 
of Mr. Samuel Francis, near the Exchange, 
lately kept by Mr. Jo®n Jones, and known 
by the name of the Queen’s Head Tavern. 
where gentlemen may depend upon  recetv- 
ing the best of usage. As strangers 
are sensible, they can have no pretensions te 
the favor of the public but what results from 
their readiness upon occasions to obige. 
Dinners and Public entertainments provided at 
the shortest notice, breakfasts in readiness trom 
9 to 11 o'clock. Jelttes in the greatest perfec- 
pm rich and plain cakes sold by the 
we 


This partnership was dissolved in 1770, 
and Samuel Fraunces returned and in 
creased the fame of his house, remaining 
there until long after the Revolution. On 
Sept. 13, 1770, he calls attention to his re- 


his former the public in general that 
every endeavor will be to give them the 
highest sat and the utmost eee all 


N. B.—Dinners and dressed to send out 
for and others who live at a con 2 
; Also cakes, tarts, ve sylla- 

bus, ae any 
quantity. peer y hour. oys- 
ters for the est Indies or elsewhere. ‘Phe 
house at the Gardens be attended as 
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wines of different sorts, punch and other | the property at a good profit to Dr. Nicholas 


Bee At any time in the day or evening 
beefsteaks, mutton or pork chops, veal steaks or 
cutlets, fryed oysters, &c., served in the neatest 
manner to one or more persons, as may be re- 
| quired, with every other necessary requisite to 
give general satisfaction, particularly the best 
| attendance, the most respectful behaviors and a 
| hearty acknowledgement of those favors which 
| have or hereafter may be shown. The public's 
| very obedient, humble servant, 
| SAMUBL FRAUNCES. 
| Among the numerous societies that prac- 
tically made the tavern their club was an 
| organization known as the Social Club, 
which met to discuss questions of the day, 
and during the Summer their debates were 
| held in a cooler section of the town, near 
| Kip's Bay, not far from East Thirty-fourth 
| > 
| Street. In this club were some of the most 
} prominent names in early New York his- 
tory. When the Revolutionary troubles 
stirred the country the members naturally 
had different opinions, and this disrupted 
the club in December, 1775. The club pa- 
pers, giving a list of the members with in- 
teresting items of their doings, remained 
for several years in possession of John 
Moore, one of the officers, but they are 
now in possession of the New York His- 
torical Society. 


It is interesting to note that Egbert Ben- 
son, the first President of the Historical 
Society, was one of the members. Among 
the others were John Jay, afterward Gov- 
ernor of New York, and who ‘played an 
active part in arranging the treaty of peace 
at the close of the war; Robert R. Living- 
ston, who a few years later administered 
the oath to Washington on the first in- 
auguration day in this country; Gouvern- 
eur Morris, Morgan Lewis, another future 
Governor; Gulian Verplanck, Leonard Lis- 

penard, John Watts, and others more or 
aaa celebrated. The Tory members have 
all been so designated in the papers by 
John Moore. He calls some of them good 
men and others bad men, and opposite the 
name of Stephen Rapelye is this comment, 
“turned out bad, died in New York Hos- 


pital,” 
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In May, 1775, an enormous crowd of per- 
sons assembled in front of the tavern to 
honor the New England delegates to the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 
Among the distinguished patriots were 
John 
Treat Paine, Samuel Adams, Roger Sher- 
man, Silas Deane, and Eliphalet Dyer, The 
entry of the delegates to the city was one 


grand ovation. President Hancock, in a 


letter to his fiancée, Miss Dorothy Quincy, 
mentions the reception at the tavern. After 
speaking of being escorted into the city by 
a company of grenadiers, he says: 

“In this situation we entered the city, 
and passing through the principal streets 
amidst the acelamation of thousands, were 
set down at Mr. Fraunces’s. After enter- 
ing the house, three huzzas were given and 
the people by degrees dispersed.” 

It is clear that Fraunces favored the 
American cause during the war, but he did 
not render himself obnoxious to the British 
during their occupancy of the city, and he 
was unmolested in the management of the 
popular house. Perhaps the English offic- 
ers liked to be well fed too much to probe 
too deeply into therm caterer’s political be- 
Hef. Proof of his patrtotism is found in the 
resolutions of Congress of 1789, soon after 
Washington's inauguration. Congress took 
a lease of the house for two years at a 
rental of $812.50 a year, and after this was 
authorized, the resolutions concluded as 
follows: “That in consideration of the 
singular services of the said Samuel Fraun- 
ces, and of his advances to the American 
prisoners, the sum of $2,000 be paid to the 
said Samuel Fraunces, on account of the 
loan-office certificates in his hands, and 
that they be delivered up and canceled.” 

On Nov. 25, 1783, when the British march- 
ed from the city, Gov. George Clinton of 
New York gavea grand dinner in Fraunces's 
Tavern. In Rivington’s Gazette of the fol- 
lowing day appears a brief notice of the 
event: ‘“‘In the morning of the 25th of 
November, the American troops marched 
into the city in possession. At their head, 
their Excellencies General Washington and 
Governor Clinton, on horseback, attended 
by their aides. The Governor gave a pub- 
Me dinner at Fraunces’s Tavern, at which 
the Commander in Chief and other officers 
were present.” . 

A few days later, on Dec. 4, came the 
most memorable event of all, Washington's 
farewell to his officers. As has heen re- 
corded, Washington entered the long room, 
saying: “ With a heart full of love and 
gratitude I now take leave of you. I 
most devoutly wish that your latter days 
may be as prosperous and happy as your 
former ones have been glorious and honor- 
able.'’ ' ; 

Gen. Knox was the first te shake the 
hand of his leader, and after the parting 
was over Washington left the city on a 
barge and journeyed to his home in Mount 
Vernon. . . 

Fraunces was employed as the Presi- 
dent's caterer when Washington lived here 
during his first Presidential year. A hu- 
miorous story has’ been recorded of Wash- 
ington’s rebuke to the alert tavern keeper 
for his extravagance. One morning in 
early Spring, a fine shad graced the Presi- 
dent’s table as he entered for breakfast. 
Turning to Fraynces, he said: 

“Tt is very early in the season for shad. 
How thuch did you pay for it?” 

'“ Pwo dollars,” was Sam's prompt reply. 

“1 can never encourage that extrava- 
gance at my table. Take it away; I will 
not touch it,” Washington said, much to 
the surprise and discomfiture of his stew- 
ard. 

Fraunces sald his famous house in 1785 
to George Powers, a butcher, “ of the vil- 
lage of Brooklyn,” for a little less than 
$8,000. In the deed-of sale, the former 
owner describes himself ag “Samuel 
Fraunces, late of the City of New York, 
Innkeeper, bet now of the Gounty of Mon- 
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Romayne for about $10,000. He sold it to 
John 8S. Moore, a builder, in 1800, and the 
latter sold it to Thomas Gardiner in 1901. 
He was a prominent merchant in his day, 
and after his death, the property went to 


his son, John Gardiner. His estate was 
divided among his two daughters, Mrs, 
Eugene Keteltas and Mrs. Thomas Mc- 


Carthy, and in the division, the old tavern 
fell to the latter. When her husband died 
she married Count Dion of France, and 
went there to live, 

Some of the Gardiners kept the house as 
a hotel, and in 1837, Asa Gardiner \was in 


charge of the place. Asa Bird Gardiner 
Was born in the old Fraunces tavern in 
1839. Since that time it has been leased 


to various hotel keepers, and in 1875 it was 
a combined hotel and lodging house, kept 
by W. Stuber under the patriotic name of 
“Washington's Headquarters.” As a tav- 
ern, however, the excellence of its early 
days has entirely passed away, but its 
fame has attracted attention ‘constantly 
to it, and to the patriotic New Yorker no 
building in the city is more worthy of 
preservation than the house that will al- 
Ways be known, so long as it stands, as 
Fraunces's Tavern. 
FRANK W. CRANE. 





A Clever London “ Bobby.”’ 


S to whether the New York or the Lon- 
don policeman is the superior public 
servant 





is an old controversy, and 
one likely to remain forever unsettled. It 
is, however, admitted even by the most ar- 


dent American patriot that in certain re- 
spects the London ‘“ Bobby” can give 
points to his New York confrére. One of 


these is his willingness to take a good deal 
of trouble over an untmportant matter. An 
instance of this is related by an American 
who recently returned from the British 
metropolis, and his anecdote is also sug- 


gestive in other ways, 


The American {fn question, while riding in 
a ’bus from Westminster to Charing Cross, 
was unfortunate enough to lose a valuable 
scarabaeus, of the scarce green variety. 
The scarab had been set into a ring, and 
had dropped out of it, possibly while the 
owner was entering or alighting from the 


vehicle. 


The loser of the scarab was of course an- 


noyed, but he did not dream of trying to re- 
cover his property until a friend suggested 
that it could do no harm to report the loss 
at Scotland Yard. The American did so, 


and a Sergeant made a note of the loss with 
@ perfunctory air which did not seem to 
promise much success, 

However, almost as soon as the American 
had reached his hete?, a card was sent up 
to him, bearing the name of a detective. A 
tall, bronzed man was shown up. The 
American began to explain for the benefit 
of the officer what & scarab was. The de- 
tective cut him short. 

“Can you give me a description of the 
design?" he said. 

This was furnished, and the visitor re- 
marked: 

“Ah. Probably of the period of Thut- 
mosts IIT.” 

The American, as soon as he came to his 
senses, asked the policeman where he got 
his knowledge of Egyptian archaeology. 

“Spent ten years in Egypt studying it, 
Sir,” replied the man. “I always get any 
work of this kind from the yard.” 

** But, good heavens! "’ said the American, 
“do you mean to say they keep a man just 
to look up cases like this?” 

“ Not exactly,”” was the reply. “* But it is 
a rule of the department to know eacn 
man’s specialty, if he has one. There's not 
much can occur fer which they can't find 
somehody who has special knowledge. Of 
course, the facet that scarabs and hiero- 
glyphs were a hobby of mine when I was 
in the army doesn’t mean that you're any 
likelier to get your property back. But I'll 
do the best I can.” 

And he went away. Eleven days later the 
scarab was returned to its owner. It had 
been picked up by a crossing sweeper, who 
—possibly after failing to pawn it—had 
handed it to the policeman on the beat, who 
had taken it to Scotland Yard. When the 
Egyptologist-detective returned it to its 
owner he remarked: 

Tl was right. It’s of the time of Thut- 
mosis ITI.’" 


Two Ways of Saying the Same Thing 


American style: “ President McKinley at- 
tended church ‘thts morning.” 

Turkish style (from the Ikdam, the offi- 
cial Constantinople organ:) 

“The Sun which lights up the firmament 
of the Caliphate; the sublime Moon of 
prosperity; the most divine Caliph; the head 
of all true believers, yesterday, a day fuil 
of bliss, attended the mosque, dazzling with 
holy Nght, which bears his august name, 
and which is one only of his lustrous and 
renowned works. 

“Im the elevated desire, which pleases 




































































































The first Chamber of the 
The Peel ciyii Court of the Seine, 
Heirloom. Paris, has just delivered 
judgment in the famous Peel heirlooms 


case, The judgment is against the trustees, 


holding that the sale cannot be canceled, 
as, in spite of the existing arrangements, 
the property could be disposed of by its 
owner. It may be recalled that the action 
was brought by the trustees of the Peel es- 
tate, who asked for the return of six pic- 
tures belonging to the well-known Peel 
collection, arguing that Sir Robert Peel had 
not the legal power to sell them. On the 
other hand, the art dealer in Paris who 
bought them maintained that he had acted 
in good faith. When the matter was origi- 
nally brought before the judictal authoritiés 
in Paris, they declined to sanction legal pro- 
ceedings against the art dealer, consider- 
ing that his good faith was unquestionable, 
and also that the pictures being the prop- 
erty of Sir Robert Peel, he had a perfect 
right to dispose of them. The trustees then 
sued the dealer before thé “First Chamber, 
with a view of obtaining the restoration of 
the paintings, which comprise two land- 
scapes by Rembrandt, a Ruysdael, a por- 
trait of Sheridan and one of’ Pitt by Gains- 
borough, and “A Portrait of a Lady,”’ by 
Lawrence. Compensation to the amount of 
$20,000 in the event of non-~ eae tas was 
demanded. 


—_—o — 
Owing to the unusually 


Bxpress large amount of passen- 
Between Paris ger traffic this season be- 
and London. tween Paris and London 
an effort has been made by the English 
press, seconded only by a certain section 
of the Paris press, to have quicker means 
of transportation and better traveling ac- 
commodations between the two capitals. 
The effort, in a measure, has been success- 
ful. The other day the Nord running be- 
tween Calais and Dover made the record 
run across the Channel in fifty-three min- 
utes forty seconds, a feat which the Pas 
de Calais is now trying to excel. 
French Northern Railway is also intro- 
ducing vestibule cars for second-class 
coaches on all express trains from Paris. 
A change, too, has been made in the time 
table. The express train which formerly 
left the Gare du Nord, in Paris, at 3:34 in 
the afternoon with passengers for England, 
via Boulogue and Folkestone, now starts 
five minutes earlier, the passengers arriv- 
ing at the Victoria and Holborn Viaduct 
Stations at 11:50 at night, while the train 
which formerly left Paris for Calais at 
11:50 A. M. now starts at 11:20 A. M., and 
succeeds in having its passengers alight in 
London at 7 P. M., instead of at 7:35, as 
formerly. To make this possible the cus- 
toms authorities have lent their cordial 
co-operation, and the electric cranes at 
Calais and Dover are now so operated that 
baggage can be loaded or unloaded in 
twenty-five minutes. Other time-saving 
devices will shortly be introduced, and the 
French Northern Railway has announced 
that vestibule cars for third-class passen- 
gers will soon be run on afternoon and 
night trains, 

—_—o— 


The arrival in St. Petersburg of 
pte an alleged delegation from _ the 
Thiet. Dalai Lama of Thibet and the ex- 

treme ceremonies with which this 
delegation has been received, both at Odes- 
sa and in the capital, have aroused a large 
amount of curiously varied comment in the 
European press. The Odessa, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburg papers expatiate on the im- 
portance of the mission, and declare that 
the Dalai Lama has signified his readiness 
to place himself under the protection of 
Russia should the occasion present iself. 
The Paris papers, which are interested in 
the subject, echo these sentiments, and add 
the idea that the way in which Great Brit- 
ain has allowed herself to be outgeneraled 
both in the Far and the Near East should 
cause some doubt in the British mind as to 
whether that Government may not be out- 
genueraled nearer home. The point of view 
held by the authoritative press of Vienna, 
Rome, and Berlin is revealed by an article 
which, originally appearing in the Lokal 
Anzeiger, has been republished with approy- 
ing comments by the semi-official organs 
of the members of the Dreibund. The fol- 
lowing is the most conspicuous passage: 

“It is probably true that the present mis- 
sion and the exchange of compliments be- 
tween the Czar and the Dalai Lama bodes 
no good to Great Britain. The dual alliance 
is working in every possible direction 
against British interests. One of its first 
steps after the alliance was concluded con- 
sisted in cutting off British India from its 
hinterland by the establishment of com- 
munications between the French and Rus- 
sian possessions in Tongking and Central 
Asia across Yun-nan and Thibet. In this 
way not only India, but also Burmah and 
Siam, would be prevented from trading with 
China and the north, while Siam could eas- 
ily be absorbed by France, It seems to be 
the immediate object of Russia to establish 
@ protectorate over Thibet. The present 
confused situation in China is in any case 
favorable to the Russian scheme. The Da- 
lai Lama may prefer the protection of the 
mighty Czar to that of the weak Emperor 
of China, When France has secured a firm 
footing in Yun-nan and Russia in Thibet, 


Russia 


the Franco-Russian chain will extend from , 


the Baltic Sea to the Gulf of Tongking, and 
it will be possible for the two allies to pre- 
vent trade between China and the British 
possessions in Asia. 
them to combine in any eventual opera- 


The. 


It will also enable . 


tions, either to the north against China OF | 


to the south against India.” 
In the meantime it is being intimated in 


diplomatic circles in London, said to be in-° 


spired by authentic advices, that the sup- 
posed mission from the Dalai Lama to the 
Czar of Russia is far from being what is 
represented; that it bears no message from 
the religious head of Thibet and no author- 
ity to conduct any negotiations; in Short, 
that it is not a Thibetan delegation at all, 
but is composed of Lamas from the Mon- 
golia or Khakas country, who actually rep- 
resent the Taranath Lama of Urga, who is 
a Russian vassal. Moreover, it is declared 
that the whole scheme was concocted in 
the Russian Foreign Office for the purpose 
of observing how Europe, and particularly 
Great Britain, would view a supposed aug- 
mentation of Russian interests in Thibet 
and a consequent increase of her claims to 
preponderance in Chinese Turkestan, and 
it is, moreover, asserted that the dnly sen- 


timenty which :should. be observed by: ‘the ' 


British Government in the circumstances 
is that of silent, ironical derision. 
_-@— 

On the heels of the statement 
Anatolian in the British House of Com- 
Railway. mons the other day, that the 

German syndicate’ controlling 
the Anatolian Railway in Asia Minor would 
not think of extending the line to Bagdad 
and the Persian Gulf until it had received 
a sufficient kilometer guarantee from the 
Turkish authorities, come advices from 
Constantinople showing that the Porte is 
about to furnish the desired guarantees, 
which may possibly place in German hands 
the completion and operation of the Damas- 
cus-Mecca line, which is now in laborious 
course of construction by the Turkish Goy- 
ernment. 

The report of the Anatolian Railway, cov- 
ering 1900, recently issued, ts sald to have 
presented such an amazing array of figures 
that the Turkish authorities are anxious to 
close with the Germans at the earliest op- 
portunity. The report reveals a profit on 
the year’s work of 3,634,366f., as compared 
with 1,984,162f. for the preceding year. To 
this must be added the sum of 5,715,937f. 
paid by the Turkish Government in accord- 
ance with the original guarantee. After 
paying the interest and amortization on the 
debenture stock, the company will be able 
to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. to the ordi- 
nary shareholders. The takings on the 
main line (Haidar-Pasha-Angora) show an 
increase of 32.7 per cent. over those of 189). 
On the branch lines the. increase is 9.2 per 
cent., making an increase in the total tak- 
ings of 41.9 per cent. 

xX 

Mail advices from Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, Constantino- 
ple, and certain points in the 
Balkan peninsula show that 
Eastern Europe is expecting serious trouble 
in several European Ottoman dependencies. 
No separate report by itself indicates more 
than a passing crisis, but taken together 
the advices from Vienna and elsewhere 
show a condition of affairs which is re- 
garded with apprehension in the European 
Chancelleries most. interested, 

In the first place, a number of well-known 
Albanians have been arrested in Constan- 
tinople on the charge that they were mem- 
bers of a committee secretly bribed by 
Austria to introduce arms into Albania. 
According to trustworthy reports the agi- 
tation in that Turkish dependency is in- 
creasing and large quantities of rifles and 
cartridges of the Mauser type constantly 
find their way into the country. In South- 
ern Italy, Brussels, Bucharest, and Athens 
Albanian nationalist literature is produced, 
while the maintenance and extension of the 
movement is being provided for by the 
various Albanian committees and agencies 
abroad. In the meantime, representatives 
of the people are preparing a memorial ad- 
dressed to the powers signatory of the 
Berlin treaty, imploring their intervention 
with the Porte that they may obtain fiscal 
and political autonomy. Three years ago 
a petition was addressed to the Sultan ask- 
ing that a Governor of Albanian nation- 
ality should be appointed and that the Al- 
banian language should be exclusively em- 
ployed for all religious services and in the 
schools. This was peremptorily refused, 
and it was decided in Constantinople that 
in ease of further insistence a sufficient 
number of troops should be sent to enforce 
the Sultan's supremacy. 

Advices from Belgrade via Paris are that 
information has reached the Servian Goy- 
ernment from different sources to the ef- 
fect that an armed revolt has broken out 
against the local authorities in Novi Bazar, 
and that the Servian population is seriously 
threatened by the insurgents. The dis- 
turbances are said to be directly due to the 
removal of Kiamil Effendi, who had hither- 
to held the position of Kalmakam, or chief 
civil officer of the district.: Abdut 1,000 
Albanians, under the leadership of’ Simon 
Grobovitch, a friend of Kiamfl Efféndi, bé- 
gan by obliging the merchatits ’ to close 
their shops. 
disposition to attack the Servian ‘quarter: 
The successor of Kiamil Effend!, who haw 
arrived in the meantime, was forced to fly 
to Sienitza. The insurgents are said to 
have completely overawed the Turkish au- 
thorities, and now openly demand the re- 
instatement of Kiamil, together with a 
change in the new law of taxation, which 
substituted for the tithe hitherto imposed 
the obligation to surrender an eighth part 
of the harvest. 

So far only two armed movements have 


The 


An Outbreak 
Imminentin 
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They afterward stiowed & 


“been made by: the powers. The 2,000 Aus- 
tro-Hungarian troops stationed at three 
different points along the Sandjak of Novi 
Bazar have been reinforced to 5,000, who 
are engaged in military manoeuvres which 
it is hoped in Vienna may have the effect 
of a demonstration. 
her Black Sea squadron to proceed to 
Burghas, a port of Bulgaria, which 1s said 
to indicate that. great harmony exists be- 
tween the Russian, Bulgarian, and Servian 
Governments; whfle, on’the other:hand, it 
is considered that an. yallance, “offensive 
and defensive, between Austria-Hungary 
ahd Roumania, is not’ at all impossible, if 
not already a fact. 
moO ob 

A’ few ‘weeks ‘ago 

was’ reported Im 
these columns ‘that 
the German Postmaster General had or- 
dered an inquiry to be made into the vari- 
ous systems of wireless telegraphy with a 
view to adopting the most useful system 
for use by his department of. the Govern- 
ment. In the report which has just been 
made, giving the details of the inquiry, the 
Schafer system is pronounced to be supe- 
rior to all others, owing to its simplicity 
and great sensitiveness. The report con- 
cludes with: the following words: 

“ From the beginning of last April iat 
sive experiments have been made at Brem- 
erhaven with the Schiifer system of spark 
telegraphy. The Imperial Telegraph Ad- 
ministration sent an official specially 
trained in receiving telegrams by sound to 
take part in the experiments, and the 
North German Lloyd lent its steamer 
Seeadler. The results were a perfect com- 
munication between’ the coast station near 
Bremerhaven and the ship, which steamed 
as far as Meyers Reef, a distance of twen- 
ty-four kilometers from Bremerhaven. The 
experiments justify the hope that satisfac- 
tory communication between Bremerhaven 
and Rothersand, a distance of forty-two 
kilometers may be achieved... The tele- 
grams are received with a telephone. The 
signals ean, however, be transferred to a 
Morse apparatus if desired. From the pres- 
ent state of spark telegraphy in Germany 
it may be said that the German systems 
can completely replace the Marconi one; 
but the incompleteness of practial experi- 
ments prevents any real decision as to the 
best German system.” 

—— o—- 

King Edward, on the re- 
quest of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admi- 
ralty, has inauguratéd a 
new decoration, designated as the ‘ Con- 
spicuous Service Cross,’ by means of which 
distinguished service before the enemy on 
the part of warrant and subordinate offi- 
cers of the British Navy will be rewarded. 
The decoration is a silver cross, with the 
reverse side plain, but having on the ob- 
verse side in the centre the Royal-Imperial 
eypher, ‘“‘ E. R. L,’’ surmounted by the Im- 
perial Crown. 

The new decoration, which is said to 
remedy a long-felt grievance, stands be- 
tween the ‘ Distinguished Service Order," 
for which only commissioned officers are 
eligible, and the medals for ‘‘ Conspicuous 
Gallantry,” or for “* Distinguished Conduct 
in the Field,"’ which are awarded only to 
petty officers and seamen of the navy and 
non-commissioned officers and privates of 
the marines, and to non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates of the army respective- 
ly. It is thought probable that when the 
royal warrant of Sept. 6, 1886, instituting 
the “ D. 8S. O."" was drawn up at the War 
Office the navy was inadvertently ignored, 
particularly because among the grades of 
the army there are no grades correspond- 
ing to those of the naval warrant officers, 
which include the boatswains and gunners 
of the combatant branch, or the naval sub- 
ordinate officers, which include midship- 
men and naval cadets. It was not, how- 
ever, until the war in South Africa and 
circumstances in China brought the omis- 
sion prominently forward that the naval 
authorities took steps to get the matter 
remedied, 
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The reports of the British 
The Safety mixed committee appointed to 
of consider the question of the 
Gibraltar. defenses of Gibraltar have been 
issued, and are being thoroughly discussed 
all over Europe. The objections raised by 
Gibson Bowles, M. P., to completing the 
western fortifications on the ground that 
they were open to attack from guns of po- 
sition on Spanish territory, have been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon in the cable dispatches. 
The committee, while recommending an 
outlay of £4,820,000 for moles north, south, 
and east, together with a graving dock with 
reclamation and dredged approach channel, 
andanoutlay of £500,000 for additional work- 
shops, the tunnel, storehouses, and coal- 
ing arrangements, is of the opinion that 
this expenditure “should not affect the 
shipbuilding vote, the relative importance 
of a strong and highly efficient fleet being 
paramount, to all other considerations,” 

Asa substitute for completing the west- 
ern works, the harbor of which could not 
be made sufficiently large to include the 
Mediterranean and the Channel squadrons 
at the same time, the committee recom- 
mended other works for which the fore- 
going estimates were made: 

“A graving dock 700 feet long and 38 
feet deep over the sill at low water should 
be constructed on the eastern side of the 
rock, where it would be completely pro- 
‘tected from direct aimed fire, and to a 
large extent, if not entirely, from indirect 
unaimed fire. Workshops, storehouses, &c., 
equal to the requirements of other than 
large repairs should be provided close ‘to 
this dock in suitable chambers to be formed 
in the rock, adjacent to a tunnel connect- 
ing the dockyard on the western with the 
dock on the eastern side Three moles 
should be constructed on the eastern side 
to form a sheltering harbor of about 400 


Russia has ‘ ordéted’ 


“squadrons, 


acres, with two entrances, one cn the 
northern and the other on the southern 
face. Provision should be made for dredg- 
ing within the proposed harbor. Arrange- 
ments should be provided for coaling ships 
in the eastern harbor, as the value of 


“such facilities during war cannot be over- 


estimated.” 
—_——— ~ 

A British Parliamen- 
tary return has been 

L poe ti published giving sta- 

mmlgration.“  visticat tables relating 
to emigration an@d fomlaretion from ana 
inte the United Kingdom f° 1900. In re- 
gard to the movement of people the chief 
features. noted are the practical resump- 
tion, of normal traffic, between the United 
Kingdom and South.Africa, the very large 
increase among foreigners proceeding from 
the Kingdom to British North America, 
and the unprecedented influx of visitors 
and others from the United States. 

In 1900 passengers to the number of 
967,853 moved outward, 298,561 of them to 
countries of Europe and 669,292 to Europe. 
On the other hand, 924,472 moved inward, 
175,747 from countries out of Europe and 
748,725 from Europe, giving the balance 
outward of 43,381. Of last year’s emigrants 
189,301, or 63 per cent., went to the United 
States, 50007. to. British North America, 
15,723 to Australasia, and 25,518 to South 
Africa.and Natal. Compared with the pre- 
ceding year, this is an increase of 30,243 
in the case of emigrants to the United 
States, of 16,338 in the emigrants to Brit- 
ish North America, 3,455 in the emigrants 
to Australasia, and 6,655 in the emigrants 
to South Africa. Eacl of these divisions 
of the United Kingdom contributed to the 
increase of native emigration, although 
the proportionate increase among Irish emi- 
«rants over the preceding year was not 
so great as among English or Scottish. 
The English formed 61 per cent., the Scot- 
tish 12 per cent., and the Irish 27 per cent, 
of the total number of native emigrants, 
as against 60, 11, and 29 per.cent., re- 
spectively, in 1899. 

The result reached after a more detailed 
analysis of the figures is that the addition 
to the foreign population of the United 
Kingdom from the total passenger move- 
ment inward and outward in 1900 was about 
14,000 persons, 


British Emigration 


—- oe 

Vice Admiral Gervais 
of the French Navy, who 
is in command of the 
combined Mediterranean 
and Northern Squadrons for the naval 
manoeuvres, has just published an article 
on the structure and distribution of the 
French fleet. He severely criticises the 
various naval arrangements, which, since 
the days of Trafalgar, have become estab- 
lished institutions. He denounces as sheer 
and absolute folly the custom of maintain- 
ing two separate, and therefore weak, 
one in the Mediterranean and 
the other in the English Channel. The 
Mediterranean Squadron, he writes, is* com- 
posed of the newest and fastest warships, 
while the Channel Squadron contains old 
vessels, and would be of no use where it 
is in a war with England. Viee Admiral 
Gervais even goes so far as to intimate 
that all this would have been changed 
but for the outcry which would inevitably 
have been raised by the inhabitants of 
Brest and Cherbourg if the hope of their 
gains had been blasted by the withdrawal 
of the squadron. 

Admiral Dupont has also raised his voice 
against the present distribution of tke 
French fleet. ‘' What,’’ he exclaimed the 
other day to an interviewer, “is that large 
squadron of iron-clads doing in the Chan- 
nel? Its place is not there, but in the 
Mediterranean. It is at Toulon and Bizerta 
that we ought to be able some day to reply 
victoriously to Malta and Gibraltar. It is 
there, in this western basin of the Medi- 
terranean, that our naval destiny must be 
decided; so we should concentrate all our 
attention, efforts, and resources upon it.” 
See 

A libel suit arising out 
of the charge of corrup- 
tion brought by the 

Neuste Nachrichten of Leipsi¢c against cer- 
tain German papers not explicitly favorable 
to the Boers was tried in Berlin the other 
day. It seems that several months ago 
the Berlin correspondent of the Leipsic 
journal published, in what purported to be 
a report of the De Beers Company, evi- 
dence of the alleged existence of a secret 
fund for purposes of agitation in which 
Cologne was credited with 1,200,000 marks. 
The Cologne Gazette decided that the ar- 
ticle brought into question its honor and 
replied by savagely attacking the corre- 
spondent, whose name is Dr. Liman. This 
attack formed the subject of the libel suit 
instituted by Dr. Liman against the former 
editor of the Cologne wazette, Dr. August 
Schmits, and the sub-editor, Dr. von Loock. 

The verdict of the court was that the 
articles in the Cologne Gazette were insult- 
ing to Dr. Liman, but, on the other hand, 
it could not be proved that Dr. Liman’s 
general charges of corruption were spe- 
cifically leveled at The Cologne Gazette in 
a way to justify retaliation. The court ex- 
pressly declared that there was no evi- 
dence that The Cologne Gazette had been 
bribed or that it had “‘ adopted an attitude 
of hostility to the Boers in consequence of 
the receipt of money.”’ Dr. Schmits was 
sentenced to a.fine of 100 marks, or ten 
days’ imprisonment, and Dr. von Loock te 
a fine of 200 marks, or twenty days’ im- 
prisonment. The affair has created no lit- 
tle amusement among the European press 
of pro-British proclivities, as from the first 
the Cologne Gazette has heen the most 
pronounced anglophobic sheet in Germany, 


Expert Advice Wasted. 

“When a dangerous dog is about te 
tackle you, you need simply to catch hig 
eye—”"’ 

“ And run backward? Not much!” 


The French 
Mediterranean 
Squadron. 


Curious German 
Libel Action, 
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Why Amer- 


ican Judges 
Are Needed 
B3BISST38 239039 

ANILA, May 20.—A wail has started 

in relation to native appointments 

judicial places. There is not 
substance behind it, but it has 
the discursive impulses of the 
bar and possibly it foreruns an agita- 
tion upon the subject of official in- 
cumbencies in general. It has been sup- 
posed that the policy in this respect was 
well understood. When the Civil Commis- 
sion had declared an intention to vest in 
native control powers as large as could be 
wisely intrusted to it, there was no dis- 
sent. Every one seemed to feel that pru- 
dence and common sense imposed restric- 
tiohs upon appointments of natives to 
places in a Government whose essential 
features were to be new to them, and 
hence would require American oversight, at 
least in the beginning. Until now there 
has been no question that ff one branch of 
Government more than another needed 
such oversight it was the judicial branch. 
But purposes approved in the abstract 
provoke criticism in concrete application. 
Critics of judicial selections are quite will- 
ing that other departments than this one 
shall be operated on fine theories. There 
will be small occasion for surprise should 
the example thus set invite criticism of 
appointments in various lines. It will not 
be evidence of discontent, but notice rather 
that, in taking account of political kin, 
holders of places and aspirants for them 
in these possessions should not be over- 
looked. Native education has not yet ad- 
vanced to the standard which holds out to 
every man the prospect that he may be- 
come President, but within his limitations 
the average native has as keen a scent for 
the public crib as has the average office 
seeker anywhere else. 

Intimation that revolt may be excited by 
the substitution of Americans for natives 
on the bench ifs palpably absurd. There 
will probably be not more than twenty 
American Judges in the archipelago. Those 
who come here for bench service are to 
occupy places for which natives are not 
yet fitted. In Justices’ Courts, with which 
each municipality will be provided, the 
bench will be occupied by natives. It may 
be doubted if an American will receive 
one of these appointments. Such of these 
courts as were established under military 
order will be continued and Justices to be 
appointed for new courts will hold office 
during the pleasure of the Civil Commis- 
sion. 

The Justices will try cases that relate to 
the intimate life of the people. Misde- 
meaners or offenses in which the penalty 
may not exceed $100 or the imprisonment 
may not exceed six months, minor civil 
cases, actions for forcible entry and de- 
tainer of real estate, irrespective of the 
amount involved, all come within their ju- 
risdiction. Public Prosecutors will be na- 
tives. To them are to be intrusted the le- 
gal guardianship of provineial and munici- 
pal rights. They will conduct for the peo- 
ple all cases in which common interests 
may be involved, No American has yet 
been appointed to one of these offices, and 
none will be appointed if natives can be 
found to fill the places. Prospects all favor 
this result, 


to 
much 
stirred 


The Attorney General will be a native, 
enjoying the status and the powers usually 
appertaining to that office. He will prob- 
ably have two assistants, and the reason 
that one of them will be an American ts 
that the office must have attached to it in 
high station some one familiar with Amer- 
ican law and able to understand and to 
utilize for the office decisions or communi- 
cations of any kind {mn the English lan- 
guage. New procedure is to apply to supe- 
rior actions, civil and criminal, and it is 
not believed that it could be properly in- 
troduced if the benches of the higher courts 
were. occupied wholly by native Judges. 
Civil procedure is likely to prove specially 
trying. for the methods under which native 
lawyers ana Judges have been trained are 
to be displaced by methods which Ameri- 
cans understand, but which are strange 
there. cn 

It has seemed to the Civil Commission 
and to competent native lawyers whom the 
commission consulted that procedure based 
upon methods which prevail in America 
could net be promptly inaugurated except 
with the help of persons accustomed to 
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writs of injunction, mandamus, certiorari, 
prohibition,. quo warranto, and habeas 
corpus, as provided in the Code of Civil 
Procedure. 

It is intended that these courts shall be 
as expeditious in their work as are similar 
courts in the United States, and that they 
shall do away wholly with the methods of 
delay and of evasion of issues heretofore 
common. Sinee natives cannot be expect- 
ed to adapt themselves at once to codes 
having these purposes, it has seemed clear 
to the Civil Commission that on the ground 
of unfamiliarity with the new system there 
is abundant reason why natives cannot at 
this time fill the positions of Judges of 
courts of the first instance, 

Emphasis might be laid, were it desira- 
ble, on the scandalous condition to which 
the courts of this class degenerated by rea- 
son of the opportunities and temptations 
which the old codes and procedure put for- 
ward. It became so notorious in certain 
provinces that the prosecution of brigand- 
age would be a useless proceeding, even 
when murder attended the other crime, 
that the police did not attempt to run down 
the perpetrators of such crimes; and other 
provinces {n which police activity, result- 
ing in captures and in evidence which clear- 
ly fastened upon the prisoners all that had 
been charged against them, proved unavail- 
ing as a means of adequate punishment. 
Short-term sentences in such provinces con- 
stituted the maximum punishment, and 
bolts and locks frequently furnished no bar 
to the departure of prisoners at their own 
convenience, 

Judicial venality did not confine itself to 
affairs in which the consideration was 
large enough to be styled ransom or sub- 
sidy, but it appears to have ramified and 
tainted proceedings of all kinds. Facts may 
not justify the :eport that a peso would 
buy a decision unless the other side hap- 
pened to put up two pesos, but this illus- 
trates the small contempt into which courts 
fell in public respect. 

The scant satisfaction for real grievances 
possible through the courts and the means 
that they afforded for working off private 
spites and revenges doubtless deterred 
many persons from seeking redress for 
wrongs through them, just as others were 
impelled to use them for mischievous serv- 
ice. In their most baleful operation they 
virtually gave licewse to robbery and mur- 
der; habitual bribery was chargeable 
against the least offensive. It may not be 
fair to say that justice could not be had in 
the Philippines, but unless all testimony is 
to be disregarded the courts contributed to 
a low rather than to a high standard of 
public morals, and the wrongs that they 
performed or sanctioned much outweighed 
those that they righted. 

Prevalence of brigandage in many prov- 
inces may perhaps be traceable to some 
sort. of understanding with the courts in- 
volving a money consideration, and where 
police activity occurred it may be that 
nothing was to be paid except when arrests 
were made. The police seem usually to 
have landed their men, and to have con- 
tinued doing so in spite of the discouraging 
prospect that the prisoners would soon be 
free again, regardless of the atrocity of 
their crimes. Judges in some of the prov- 
inces .were known to employ notorious 
characters to go in pursuit of others. Since 
the men so employed could not be expected 
to do this work for nothing, and since their 
service was not a charge upon public funds, 
the Judges must have found some way to 
pay them other than from their scant sal- 
aries, 


Immunity from serious punishment as- 
sured to criminals of this kind over a long 
series of years in many provinces doubtless 
accounts for the confusion of reports as to 
the causes of disorder in various localities 
@uring the insurrection. The mask of a 
patriot is not only a convenient, but alxo a 
natural-one for men to wear who are out 
simply for pilfer, and stop at nothing to 
get it. That class of men can never be pac- 
ified except at the rope’s end, and when an 
efficient. police under civil government will 
be able to gather them in and present them 
to Judges who will deal out to them what 
they deserve, it may be found that they 
have been counted often and posed in the 
last few years as part of the Insurrection- 
ary force. The opinton common here among 
natives that when fnsurrectos are scratched 
bandits will be found might truthfully apply 
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heard more or less 
Basilan. 
island. 


He calls himself the Datto cf that 


of every one who might dispute it. He has 
ruled the native population absoluteiy for 
many years, and having become old he is 
trying to install his sons as his successors. 
All that is known of Cuevas is that he was 
undergoing a sentence in the penal coieny 
of San Ramon, near Zamboanga, and es- 


caped from there after killing, with the aid | 


of two other convicts, three Spanish over- 


seers, The fugitives made théir way to the | 


eoast, crossed to Basilan, only from thirty 
to forty miles away. There they overcame 
the headman of one of the local tribes. The 
story of Cuevas is not new, but it illus- 
trates conspicuously how an outlaw may 
become a positive power in some parts of 
the archipelago. Having subjected to him- 
self the native tribes of Bastlan, Cuevas 
could defy the power of Spain to dislodge 
him. He held himself under Spanish rule 
wholly above and beyond the power of the 
courts, and if by chance any of his sub- 
jects got within the clutches of the court, 
he could take care of them without much 
difficulty. The time came when Spvarish 
authority was disposed to recognize and <e- 
fer to him in respect to Basilan affairs, and 
for many years no one has questioned his 
authority as the Moro chief of the islands. 
The Sulu Sultan regards Basilan as part of 
his possessions, but he gets no tribute from 
Cuevas and is quite powerless to compel it. 


In the case of Cuevas the courts were 
probably supine. He could afford to snap 
his fingers at them. His career is notable 
in this connection in that it furnishes ex- 
ample and incentive for outlawry. It does 
not appear that Cuevas lived by plunder 
after he had carved his way to leadership 
of the island tribes, but the attitude that he 
was able to assume toward authority served 
others who chose to live by exactions of 
tribute in districts less uncivilized, and 
who found convenient insurance against 
visitations of serious official displeasure in 
deals that they were able te make with 
judicial and other authorities. Natives may 
not be fond of their new compatriots, but 
to suppose that anything like revolt or 
vigorous protest will be roused against a 
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of Pedro Cuevas of | 


The title stands because he got rid | 


judicial system which proposes a sweeping 
and complete reform of conditions such as 
those above outlined, is simply inconceiva- 
ble. The people will be only too glad to 
get from under the old judicial yoke, and 
objection to new methods under American 
direction can come only from ignorance or 
self-interest. 

The remaining court to be established is 
the Supreme Court of the islands. It will 
have five members, of whom three will be 
Americans. There are already a Chief Jus- 
tice and two Associates, the Chief Justice 
being a native. The best native opinion has 
been consulted im regard to the composi- 
tion of this court. It agrees that partly 
for the reasons in relation to procedure that 
apply to courts of the first instance and 
partly from considerations of general poli- 
Americans should at this time consti- 
majority of the court. There are 
seven judicial districts for courts of the 
first instance. It is possible that one or 
more of these places will fall to natives, 
but the change of methods, policy and prae- 
tice to be inaugurated is regarded by the 
commission as fully justifying appoint- 
ments of men not only equipped by pre- 
vious training to put into effect a new sys- 
tem, but who will have no past to recall or 
insular precedents to guide or harper them 
in the management of the higher courts. 

FREDERICK W. EDDY. 
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One Candid Candidate. 

Here, culled from the Petit Honquinois, 
is the perfectly frank “ profession of faith’ 
of a candidate in the municipal elections at 
Hanoi, the capital of French Indo-China: 

VOTERS. 

You must be disgusted with the promises made 
to you and which you know as wel! as I do are 
never kept by those who make them. 

1 herewith enter into the formal engagement 
with you to employ all my time and all my 
efforts to furthering MY interests, to augment 
MY fortune, which at present is in anything but 
a satisfactory condition. 

Having served myself, and my future prosperity 
being assured—which is only right and proper 
after a sojourn of seventeen years in Tonquin—I 
swear before God and before men to devote at- 
tention to you in my leisure moments. 

Voters, vote for me! LOUIS VINSON. 

Whether this appeal has met with the 
approval of M. Vinson's fellew-citizens has 


not yet been learned. 


WHY LEANDER WINS 


AND HOW 


SHE MIGHT 


BE BEATEN 


ILLIAM BLAIKIE, the lawyer, who 
rowed stroke oar of the Harvard 
University crew which defeated 

Yale in 1866, and who was Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Harvard four which rowed 
Oxford four miles and three furlongs, from 
Putney to Mortlake, on the Thames, in 
1860, was asked by a reporter for Tue New 
Yorn TimMEs: 

* Pennsylvania talks of rowing next year 
at Henley. What do you think of her 
chance? 

* She will be outclassed again.” 

“ Why?" 

“ There are always one or more men in a 
University crew not as good as the others. 
They are the ones who lose a real race, 
like that last week, for they cannot stand 
the pace—as two or three did not then.” 

** Does this show that our students can- 
rot row as fast as the English?” 

" No, Pennsylvania is exceptionally 
strong and fast. She could likely have 
beaten both Oxford and Cambridge this 
year. But Leander—picked from both the 
latter, and from all recent graduates as 
well—ought to and almost always can row 
down any mere university crew.” 

“Then you would advise our college 
crews to keep away from Henley?” 

“By no means; you cannot keep them 
away. They like a tough fight too well. 
If the Vespers of Philadelphia are as fast 
as they were at Paris last year—Pennsyl- 
vania knows; if not, she can know—they 
very likely would have won last week had 
they rowed Leander. But the Vesper men 
are older and more seasoned than our stu- 
dents.” 

“What students, then, ought to go te 
Henley?" 

“From the forty men In the Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell, Yale, Harvard, and Colum- 
bia University eights, put the fastest eight 
together. Give them a fortnight on the 
Harlem, and as much more at Henley, un- 
der a great coach like Ellis Ward—the Le- 
arider crew were together less than three 
weeks—and the latter will be more anxious 
even when they back up to the starting 
Mne next time than they were the other 
day, when the betting dropped to even, and 
Henley saw the greatest assembly she has 
ever known, and two nations watched 
eagerly the result.” 

“ Then you do not think the English style 
of rowing is better than ours?” 

“Not enough to make the difference. 
They get their backs on better than we 
do, while our leg-drive beats theirs. Com- 
bine both, and you will go faster yet. 


legged, small-chested horses can. They 
lack stamina, and each carrying sixty 
pounds, besides their own weight—or half 
as much as a horse has to—they need 
stamina. 

“The accounts should give the chest girths 
also, as well as those of the neck, waist, 
calves, thighs, and forearms. ‘The Yale 
and Harvard University erews this year, 
for instance, averaged about 6 feet 1 inch 
in height, but only about 170 pounds in 
weight. Nearly every great oarsman here 
or abroad has everaged far more than 
that. It is common to allow about 8 
pounds for each inch in height above the 
medium Hantan—for years champion 
sculler of the world—is 5 feet 8 inches in 
height, and weighed in his races about 150 
pounds. A man as well built and 5 inches 
taller should weigh at least 1”). 

**Renforth—the greatest sculler England 
has produced—who could likely have 
whipped Hanlan, stood 5 feet 8 inches and 
weighed, trained, 14 pounds. One built as 
well he and five inches taller should 
weigh not the 170 pounds of the Yale or 
Harvard oar, but 20# pounds. Jeffries, 
king of the prize ring, 6 feet 1% inches 
high, weighs, trained, 204 pounds. Take 
thirty pounds off such a man and you 
impair his strength. Strong he may still 
be. Powerful he is not. Ellis Ward knows 
this, and said just before sailing that he 
did not belleve in oarsmen over 5 “eet 11 
inches in height.” 

“Would not a National crew of uni- 
versity oarsmen, as you suggest, prevent 
having the university races at the end of 
June?" 

“T hope so. Why shoukl they be rowed 
im the very week of the whole year when 
the men are at their annual examinations 
and under the utmost anxiety and tension? 
Is it not time to end this senseless habit? 
Oxford and Cambridge manage better. 
They row their university race in March. 
Row ours in May, and it would not inter- 
fere with the examinations—indeed, would 
meet with the approval of the authorities, 
who know too well that the widest adver- 
tisement any American university ever had 
she got at Henley or Putney. This would 
give time to make up a first-class Na- 
tional university crew; and no Yankee stu- 
dent need be asked in which it would be 
the more honor to row—in that or merely 
in his university crew. Then instead of 
England always having a national crew, 
and we a tecal one, we would at last be 
on even terms—and our cup-lifting not con- 
fined te sailboats. 

“They have a very lively Kaiser over in 
Germany. Husky, «oc—fond of the clash of 
arms. The last time he visited his unele 
he won the hearts of all by his manly, 
straightforward action. Let him intimate 
to the youth of his great universities that 
he wants eight of them also at Henley 
next Fourth of July—the best eight student 
oars in Germany—and then we will see a 


| iccuea, distance, any more than long- 
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THE CURRENT MAGAZINES. | 


THE FUGITIVE. 


A hunted thing, through copse and wood 
Night after night he skulked and crawled, 

To where amid dark homesteads. stooé 
One gloomy garden locked and walled. 


He paused in fear each step he took, 
And waited till the moon was gone; 
Then stole in by the little brook 
That still laughed down’ the terraced 
lawn. 


And up the well-known path he crept, 
And through the tangled briers tore; 

And he, while they who sought him slept, 
Saw his ancestral home once more. 


There song and lights were still astir, 
And by her he could see one stand, 
(And he had fared so far to her!) 
Who spoke with her and took her hand, 


Then back by copse and wood he crept 
While yet the dawn was cold and dim; 
And while in her white room she slept, 
‘Twas his old hound crawled back with 
hyn. 
ARTHUR-STRINGER-An’The Century. 


Religious Journalism. 
From The Forum. ’ 

The essential disadvantages of religious 
journalism are akin to those attributed to 
amphibious animals in the schoolboy's defi- 
nition, “creatures than can’t live on the 
land and die in the water.”’ It is not really 
at home either in the Church or in the 
world. In ecclesiastical circles it is seldom 
that the editor of a religious paper is 
thought of as exerting an influence equal 
to that of the occupant of a leading pulpit, 
or that his work receives such sympathy 
and co-operation as are given to a mission- 
ary society. On the other hand, a journal 
of this type, though duly entered in a press 
directory, differs as widely from an average 
newspaper in its aims, its methods, and its 
limitations as a ministers’ social union from 
a club of literary Bohemians. To his cler- 
feal brethren the editor of a church paper 
seems scarcely more than a layman, while 
secular journalists regard him as very 
much of an amateur, The fact is that his 
task demands a rare combination of spirit- 
ual fervor und professional skill, He must 
be in close touch with the most significant 
religious forces of his time, and must also 
possess a high development of the journal- 
istic instinct. It has been said that if St. 
Paul returned to the world to-day he would 
become the editor of a religious paper. If 
so, he would find ample scope for exercis- 
ing the tact by which he “became all 


things to all men,” and would soon have a 


new set of perils to add to those which he 
enumerated in writing to the Corinthians. 
To workers wio need public applause to 
give a relish to their labors, and who can- 
mot ve content with any service which does 
not bring their owr names into prominence 
and honor, religious journalism has few at- 
traotions to otter. After years of earnest 
effort, the religious editor, whatever place 
he may visit, will share the depressing ex- 
perience of the editor of The Eatanswill 
Independent when he alighted wet and 
weary at Towcester. No enthusiastic 
crowds press forward to greet him; the 
church bells are silent; his very name elic- 
its no responsive feeling in the torpid bos- 
oms of the people. But, with all respect 
to Mr. Slurk, such a reception is not enough 
to curdle the ink in one’s pen, if one’s task 
is undertaken in a healthy spirit. It is true 
that a little encouragement now and then 
heartens and cheers; but the greatness of 
the work is itself a compensation for much 
‘that is disagreeable and depressing. When 
¢hat is once understood, is it not as pleas- 
@nt to labor in the shade as in the glare? 


The Marquis de Mores. 
From Everybody's Magazine. 

The Marquis de Mores was a strange man, 
who came into the West as a fantastic 
shadow out of another world, and tried to 
fashion the big, raw country after the pat- 
tern of things he knew. It was his ambi- 
tion to found a great American house in the 
Bad Lands. He was slain, as he slew his 
man in the Bad Lands, from ambush, while 
leading a French military expedition in 
Tunis something more than four years ago. 
His widow now advances the claim that he 
was the victim of a conspiracy on the part 
ef certain French Government officials. He 
is still remembered in the Bad Lands, 
where his green mansion stands lonely and 
weather-stained on the bleak, slant side of 
a treeless butte, and his abattoir, wind- 
haunted and falling to decay, marks the 
low bank of the Little Missouri. The acres 
of unprolific soil over which he held a lord- 
ly sway still bear his name, and cattlemen 
smile grimly and point out here and there 
fragments of the wire fences he built. 


Former Drinking Habits. 
Bir Walter Besant in The North American Re- 
view. 

If we turn to the daily manners and cus- 
toms, it is wonderful to consider in how 
many ways we have broken clean away 
from the eighteenth century. For instance, 
there are the old habits of drinking. Ata 
certain eleclion dinner, about the year 1790, 
the company, several hundreds in number, 
sat down at 5 o'clock and continued sitting 
over their wine and punch the whole night 
through. At the great city dinners it was 
not formerly unusual for men to @rink 
three, and sometimes six, bottles of port; 
on Sunday morning, when the good folks 
were on their way to church, they would 
have to pass dozens of men, dead drunk, 
laid out on the pavement to recover in the 
cold air. Nay, this excessive drinking was 
carried on well into the middle of the cent- 
ury. I myself can remember, as a common 
sight, the bottle nose; the nose decorated 
with red blossoms; the pendulous nose, 
caused by punch and port. I have been 
assured by a veteran officer that, when he 
joined his regiment in the thirties, he had 
to sit every evening for three hours after 
dinner, drinking port; and this at the age of 
sixteen! At Oxford and Cambridge the 
resident Fellows used to sit over their port 
every evening for a couple of hours; the 
colleges prided themselves on their port. A 
physician who died in 1890 at the age of 
seventy-two told me that when he began to 


go into society the dinners which were 


simple, were finished by 7:30; that, after 
the dinner, the men sat over their port till 
11 or so; that many of them drank their 
three bottles; that they then adjourned to 
the drawing room, where they were offered 
hot brandy and water! He added that it 
was very rare for these topers to get past 
the age of fifty. 

At all events, we have changed all this. 
At the clubs, or the restaurants, it is rare, 
indeed, to find any one drinking wine after 
dinner. In private houses, I think, no one 
does so; at dinner parties, the sitting after 
the ladies has become a mere form—a sur- 
vival of the old custom; our ancestors will, 
no doubt, be grateful to us for introducing 
this moderation. It is, however, like all our 
work, incomplete; we have yet to teach 
the workingman to combat his perpetual 
thirst, which is but a bad habit, not a dis- 
ease, 


The Passport in Russia. 
From Chambers'’s Journal. 

The train slows down as it crosses the 
frontter, an@ creeps gently up to the plat- 
form of the first station on Russian soil. 
Furtively peeping out of the window, you 
behold a number of stalwart men uniformed 
in the Russian style, and wearing the pe- 
culiarly Russian top boots. The polite con- 
ductor comes to the compartment and bids 
you get the passport ready. After a few 
minutes of waiting, during which anxiety is 
not diminished, an officer in smart gray- 
blue uniform comes along, attended by a 
soldier with a wallet. He demands the 
precious document, and, noting its foreign 
origin, casts upon its possessor a keen, 
searching glance. Then he looks for the 
all-important visa or indorsement of the 
Russian official in the country of issue; and 
on finding it he passes coldly on without a 
word. All this is very formal and impres- 
sive; you feel as a prisoner feels when the 
chain of evidence is tightening round him; 
your thoughts wander back to the past, and 
you wonder whether any indiscretion of 
your insignificant youth may not now be 
brought up in testimony against you. 

The utmost care is taken in ‘the study and 
registration of these documents; every Rus- 
sian must have his passport; every foreign- 
er entering or leaving the country must 


have it too. Whether native or alien, you 
cannot move about the country without the 
document; when you arrive in a town it 
must be submitted to the local police; when 
you leave that town the police must in- 
dorse the passport with their sanction to 
the journey. The system gives the aufhori- 


tles the firmest hold over the people; and 
wise is the stranger who complies carefully 
with every part of the formality. 


The Stoat. 
From Longman’s,. 

There is a rustling in the brushwood at 
my elbow, and out peeps a stoat. This is 
the champion. tracker, the scout of all 
scouts. He is the Baden-Powell or the 


Burnham of small four-footed folk. When 
he is about you must not breathe. As yet 
he has not seen me, and it may be that he 
will not, for his imagination is set upon 
smaller matters; he is upon an offensive 
expedition and is scouting for his stomach’s 
weal, not for the safety of his skin from 
possible’ enemies. £ 

A man’s presence is not in his list of pos- 
sible contingencies at this hour of the 
morning, therefore a man's body, if kept 
absolutely still and as much concealed as 
possible, may escape notice. See how the 
rascal works; his modus operandi is very 
thorough; never a little hole or hotlow in 
the ground but he searches it; not a tuft 
of grass but he peers into and through it; 
he must climb up the six-foot trunk of a 
rotten tree in order to investigate the top, 
for, he says to himself, he is not going to 
forget that on one occasion at least he has 
known a fat rabbit lie out in just such a 
bed; Heaven knows why he did it, but 
where one has played the fool another may. 
That low-lying, rakish-looking little sinner 
has accounted for many a rabbit in his day, 
and probably this very morning will see an- 
other laid to his account, for stoat stands 
for death and the devil in rabbitese. Well, 
he is gone, and for all his pre-eminence in 
scouting he did not see me. 


Courage of the Darker Races. 
From The Spectator. 

In India there are races, like the Benga- 
lees and some of the tribes of Madras, who 
cannot by any provocation be induced to 
fight, or be trained as soldiers, and they 
live side by side with others, like the 
Ghoorkas—secured for us by the intellect- 
ual acumen of one man, Mr. Brian Hodg- 
son—and the Mohammedan converts in 
Madras called Moplahs, who are both prob- 
ably braver than the very bravest of the 
white races. Why are the former such excep- 
tional soldiers, while it is fancied that their 
close kinsfolk in the Shan States and Indo- 
China are rather timid? Is the cause mere- 
ly the Rajpoot cross in the Ghoorkas, who 
physically show no signs of it, but look 
like rather inferior Mongols; or is it, as we 
half suspect, that the Indo-Chinese are not 
cowards at all, but men who have lost 
something, not so much of their nerve as of 
their self-confidence? The whole future of 
the French occupation of Indo-China, or of 
ours, if we should ever supersede them, de- 
pends upon the response to that question, to 
which as yet the answer is most imperfect. 
Then does the difference depend upon habit, 
upon difference of diet—a subject involving 
the entire future of Christianity in India— 
or upon religion, as so many observers af- 
firm as regards all Mussulman canverts, or 
purely upon race? Even as regards Chinese 
there is a most amazing conflict of evi- 
dence, competent observers declaring that 
they are essentially timid, while others 
equally competent assert that they have in- 
nately all the capacities of soldiership—a 
difference explained by Chinamen them- 
selves by attributing to the peoples of dif- 
ferent districts entirely different charac- 
ters. As a matter of fact, Chinese from 
Yunnan have beaten French regulars; 


while Chinese from Shantung seem unable ! 


to stand up to any Europeans, or even to 
Japanese, who spring from the same race. 
In Africa the investigation is even more 
pressing, for African armies are yet to 


build. There is a great body of evidence to 
show that the higher African races, though 
purely black, such as the Bantu, are de- 
cldedly brave, and if crossed with the Arab, 
exceptionally so; but many experts, includ- 
ing, we fancy, all Boers, deny this,’and at- 


tribute true bravery to the blacks‘ only: 


when under certain influences, of which 
severe discipline is one. There is,' we, be- 
lieve, a difference of opinion on the subject 
even in the Southern States of the Union, 
where knowledge must be extensive and 
practical—a difference so great that it can 
be explained only by wide differences in the 
origin of the quondam slaves, who belonged 
originally to ‘at least four unconnected 
tribes. 


The Heart of the Woods. 


I hear it beat in morning still 

When April skies have lost their gloom 
And through the woods there runs a thrill 
That wakes Arbutus into bloom. 


I hear it throb in sprouting May— 
A muffled murmur on the breeze, 
Like mellow thunder leagues away, 
A booming voice of distant seas. 


In daisied June I catch Its roll, 
Pulsing through the leafy shade; 
And fain I am to reach its goal, 
And see the drummer unafraid. 


Or when the Autumn leaves are shed, 
And frosts attend the fading year, 
Like secret mine sprung by my tread 
A covey bursts from hiding near. 


I feel its pulse ‘mid Winter snows, 
And feel my own with added force, 
When red ruff drops his cautious pose, 
And forward takes his humming course. 


The startled birches shake their curls, 
A withered leaf leaps in the breeze— 

Some hidden mortar speaks, and hurls 
Its feathered missile through the trees. 


Compact of life, of fervent wing, 
A dynamo of feathered power, 
Thy drum is music in the Spring, 
Thy flight is music every hour. 


—JOHN BURROUGHS in The Atlantic, 


American Kindness. 


From The International Monthly. 
Shortly after the close of the rebellion, I 
questioned many persons who had been in 
the most sanguinary contests to find 
whether they had observed any instances 


where prisoners, taken in the heat of bat- 
tle, had been harmed. As the result of this 


inquiry, which was made of over one hun- 


dred ex-soldiers, I learned of one or two 
cases where prisoners had been shot by 
members of a rabble home guard, men gen- 
erally of a much lower grade than the em- 
bodied troops and without adequate control 


by officers. Among disciplined troops there 
was but one example of cruelty, if such it 


may be called, where a Federal soldier, as 
he clutched the musket of a surrendering 
Confederate, slapped him on the face; and 
he was at once put under arrest for his 
brutal conduct. 

In the campaign of 1862 between the ar- 
mies of Buell and Bragg for the possession 
of Kentucky, movements which led to the 
fiercest action of the war, the conditions 
were such as have elsewhere. always 
brought vast suffering to non-combatants. 
It was a more truly internecine struggle 
than occurred in any other part of the 
great field. The State was divided against 


itself, communities and familles were rent. - 


In instances, probably numbering thou- 
sands, brothers, or fathers and sons, were 
in opposing armies. It ts doubtful if in any 
other time have people of our race been so 
moved by fury to the foundations of their 
souls. Yet at the end of it I recall that 
none of the many I questioned knew of 
harm having come to woman or child; that 
whenever a flag of truce gave the chance 
of meeting, there was expression of a mut- 
ual anxiety to ‘“ keep the fighting clean,"’ 
and a determination to insure this end by 
slaying all offenders against decency. 


Advance Cost to Holiday Makers. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

Last year the English railway managers 
had a large meeting in Wales, at which all 
the principal lines in the kingdom were rep- 
resented, for the railway system is rapidly 
becoming a colossal trust bigger than any- 
thing in the United States, and decreed that 
5 per cent.--in some cases more—was to be 
put on to the excursion fares just before 
the Easter holidays, the excuse, of course, 
being the price of coal, forced up by an- 
other great ring. I have not heard or read 
of a single protest on the part of the public 
because we in England have not considered 
recreation seriously. And yet there is no 
doubt that the railway companies make 
their great dividends chiefly out of the holi- 
day makers. 

Another instance. In organizing the la- 
bor festival held at the Crystal Palace on 
the Ist of May last year, the Committee of 
Management found the main difficulty to 
be the railway companies, who did less than 
nothing to facilitate our getting people to 
the Palace unless we guaranteed large 
profits to them. 

The Tangier Prison. 
rom The Ninetzenth Century. 

The ‘Tangier prison is so far open to in- 
spection that visitors may go and peep 
through the smal! opening in a strongly 
barred door, guarded by handsome soldiers 
in thelr long picturesque blue cloaks. This 
place of confinement, owing to European 
influence, may be regarded as a model one 
for Morocco, and as I looked through the 
hole there seemed at first sight to be noth- 
ing harrowing, though the stench which 
came up was very trying, and sufficient, 
one would imagine, to breed fever. 
the state of the subterranean prisons in 
the country must be like, where hundreds 
of men are confined without light or ven- 
tilation, I leave to imagination! In the 
Tangier prison I saw the men squatting on 
the ground making baskets. As thus seen 
from a distance there was nothing to show 
that they were prisoners. Presently there 
was a clanking of chains, and a much 


What. 


more wretched-looking individual made his 
appearance. Whether a maf is to be fet- 
tered with these heavy frons depends not 
upor his crime, but upon his ability to pay 
the soldiers. Afterward a number of rag- 
ged-looking objects came to view; but the 
most miserable are often hidden away in 
the recesses of their place of captivity. A 
man who was permitted to enter on this oc- 
casion said that there were two men there 
apparently dying. A man confined In the 
prison had lately received 1,000 lashes for 
speaking against the Governor. Bight sol- 
diers were said to have been employed in 
beating him. A still heavier punishment 
was reported to have been inflicted on a 
man who was pointed out to us. 

If such terrible punishments are inflicted 
in what may be regarded as one of the 
best prisons, what may not be done else- 
where? On leaving this abode of misery a 
strange scene took place before our eyes, 
A woman came up to the prison with tears 
in her eyes. She related that her son, who, 
with another man, was concerned in a 
quarrel, was shut up. Her story was Iist- 
ened to with a compassionate ear by one 
of our party. He kindly produced suffi- 
cient money, a dollar, (about 3s.,) which he 
thought was enough to procure the release 
of the two men, though he considered that 
the men themselves, if they had had to 
make the bargain, would have had to pay 
more. The coin had a magical effect, bolts 
were unbarred, and in no time the prisoners 
were released. A little more bargaining 
concerning the price of this deliverance en- 
sued. A little more had to be paid, and a 
small present given to the soldiers. Then 
the prisoners and their releaser all went on 
their way. Truly, if Moorish so-called jus- 
tice did not involve frightful suffering, it 
would be most entertaining to the onlooker, 


Folk Prayer Rhymes. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 
The following is an old Lancashire speci- 
men: 


White Paternoster, St. 

What hast f° th’ one hand? White book leavis; 

What hast i’ th’ other hand? Heaven yate keys. 

Open heaven yates and steyk hell yates: 

And let every crysome child creep to its own 
mother, 


White Paternoster, Amen. 


Peter's brother, 


There are variations of this, evidently so 
corrupted by ignorant repetition as to be 
hardly intelligible. Another similar for- 
mula was known as the “* Little Creed": 


Little Creed, can I need 

Kneel before our Lady’s knee? 
Candies light, candles burn, 

Our Lady prayed to her dear Son, 
That we all to heaven might eome 


Little Creed, Amen 


Another most singular payer, of evident- 

ly great antiquity, is as follows: 

I bless me with God and che rood, 

With His sweet flesh and precious blood; 

With His cross and His creed, 

His length and his breed, 

From my toe to my crown, 

And all my body up and down, 

From my back to my breast, 

My five wits be my rest, 

God never let ill come at ill, 

But through Jesu’s own will, 

Sweet Jesus, Lord, Amen. 

The word “ breed’ in the fourth line of 
course means breadth. Some of the other 
lines appear to be corrupted from their 
original meaning. A strange rhyme some- 
times put into the lips of the dying is made 
up of such Latin scraps as the uneducated 
had caught from hearing Catholic prayers, 
strung together with English words: 

In nomine Patris up and down, 

Et Filii Spiritus Sancti upon my crown; 

Crux Christi upon my breast, 

Sweet Lady, send me eternal rest. 


The Empress Dowager of Germany. 
From The Smart Set. 

Of the daughters of Queen Victoria the 
Crown Princess of Germany, now. the Em- 
press Dowager, mother to the redoubtable 
William, had the most talent and the least 
beauty, with the apparently happy lot of 
being wife to the best fellow in Europe, 
‘Unser Fritz "'; but she had a lifelong quar- 
rel with his mother, with Bismarck, and 
with the German people. They all hated 
her and accused her of a flirtation with her 
faithful servant, Seckendorf; even now, in 
her dying days, they publish accounts of 
her secret marriage to him. Her devotion 
to her ‘*‘ Unser Fritz’’ did not stop their 
mouths. Well may the Emperor say, as he 
did at Bonn the other day, that “‘ the Ger- 
man fault is envy and hatred of other pow- 
ers.’ This Princess-Empress put the final 
touch, to her unpopularity by her mistake 
in refurnishing with English furniture, for 
Queen Victoria on one of her visits, the 
apartments of the beautiful Queen Louise, 
the high priestess of the German people. 
This nearly provoked a riot. Why should a 
clever woman have made such a blunder? 
Because she has her mother’s fault of a 
very dogged obstinacy! ‘‘ My will or noth- 
ing,’’ has been the motto of both. 


Bets on the American Revolution. 
From The North American Review 

The first bet in the betting book at 
Brooks’s which bears on the American war 
was made on Dec. 13, 1774, when “ Ld. Bo- 
lingbroke betts Mr. Fox 150, to 50, that the 
Tea Act is not repealed this Session."’ Four 
months later occurred the first engagement 
between the Americans and his Majesty's 
forces, and from then to the peace in 1783, 
bets on the subject occur at intervals. They 
begin, of course, with confidence in the 
might of Great Britain; that was to be ex- 
pected. What is more remarkable is the 
calmness with which the whole business 
was evidently regarded at Brooks's. Amer- 
lea was a long way off in those days, and 
the war then was one of many topics of in- 
terest. Even Fox, who must have realized 
the issues—and who, by the way, consist- 
ently bet on the colonists’ success—was not 
too much absorbed to turn at once to @ 
question of cards. Thus: 

March 11, 1776. 


Mr Sheldon betts Mr. Charles Fox fifty 
guineas that Peace is made with America before 
this day two years 

Lord Stavordale bets Mr. Fox 20 guineas that 
Gen. Burgoyne is not in England by ye first of 
March, 1776 

Lord Stavordale won this bet, of course. 
It was on Oct. 17, 1777, that Gen. Burgoyne 
surrehdered at Saratoga; in 1779, we find 
him at Brocks’s again, betting with Lord 





Edward Bentinck about the number of 
nights Lord Edward should sup at Vaux- 
hall. 

In March, 1776: 

Mr. Charles Turner betts Ld. Nottingham five 
& twenty guineas that Quebec is now, or will be 
before the Ist of January, 1777, in the Hands of 
the Provisional Army, supposing no Peace con- 
cluded. 

Here, for once in a way, 
backed the English won: 

Aug. 19th, 1776. 

Mr. Fox bets Ld. Bolingbroke Five guineas that 
America does not belong to the 
Britain this day two years. 

Mr. Boothby bets Mr. Townshend 50 gs. that 
the American War is over before Christmas, 
1779, without America's being independent of the 
crown of Great Britain, 

June 29th, (1777.) 

26th Dec., 1779. 

Mr. Elliet bets Lord George Cavendish five 
guineas that before the first of January, 1781, 
the Colonies will have given up their claim of 
Independence. 

Lord Clermont betts General Bourgoine one 
hundred guineas that a peace is made between 
Gr. Britain & several of the American colonies— 
without allowing the independency, before ye 
13 day of Jan’ry, 1785. 

Jan'ry 13, 1730. 

These bets on the general upshot need no 
comment. The last bet on the subject tacit- 
ly signalizes the fact that a new nation was 
in existence: 

Mr. Sheridan bets Mr. Fitzpatrick 10 gs. to 2 
that the United States of America have six 
ships of the Line at sea within three years. 

Jan'ry 24th, 1783. Won by Col, Fitzpatrick. 

Uncle Sam as a Business Man. 
From The National Review. 

The United States is jumping with enor- 
mous strides into the world’s affairs and 
has become recognized as a factor which 
must be reckoned with in all matters con- 
cerning the nations. Brother Jonathan has 
become the business man of the world, 
and his Europea’) cousins no longer laugh 
at his dollars, but realize that his dollars 
and what they represent are coming to 
rule the world. The rapidity with which 
this country has been taking the markets 
of the world is one of the surprises of the 
day, and J. Pierpont Morgan has greater 
power in his hand than any monarch. Not 
only in commerce is the United States 
coming to be a recognized force, but inter- 
national problems can no longer be settled 
by ignoring the opinions of this country, 
and the time has now come when the voice 
of the United States in influencing a de- 
cision which rules the world politics is re- 
garded as second to none. No one is more 
surprised at this than we ourselves. The 
Republic which for years has been com- 
placently ignored as a child on the Eu- 
ropean continent has suddenly become a 
grown giant, and is respected and feared. 
Brother Jonathan, who has been looked 
down upon as interested only in the al- 
mighty dollar, has come to be feared as the 
force that is to dominate the history of 
the twentieth century. 


Rain. 
The patient rain at early Summer dawn; 
The long, lone Autumn drip; the damp, 
sweet hush 
Of springtime, when the glinting drops 
seem gone 
Into the first notes of the hidden thrush; 
The solemn, dreary beat 
Of Winter rain and sleet; 
The mad, sweet, passionate calling of the 
showers 
To the unblossomed hours; 
The driving, restless, midnight. sweep of 
rain; 
The fitful sobbing and the smile again 
Of Spring's childhood; the fierce, unpity- 
ing pour 
Of low-hung, leaden clouds; the evermore 
Prophetic beauty of the sunset storm, 
Transfigured into color and to form 
Across the sky; O wondrous changing 
rain! 
Changeful and full of temper as man’s life; 
Impetuous, fierce, unpitying, kind again, 
Prophetic, beauteous, soothing, full 
strife; 
Through all thy changing passions hear 
not we 
Th’ eternal note of the Unchanging Sea. 
ene SPENCER PORTOR in The At- 
antic, 


the man who 


of 


Roses in London. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

There are roses which Londoners, how- 
ever poor, may buy in November. They are 
technically described as ‘‘ very single tea 
roses,"’ and, as a matter of fact, they are 
made up of only about twenty petals. If 
you happen to buy them wired and keep 
them in a moderately warm room, they do 
not wither but simply dry, and so you get 
a bunch of everlasting roses. hey come 
from the south of France, where they grow 
on hedges and get practically no attention 
until the time comes for culling them. They 
more or less resemble the Gloire de Dijon 
in color, but usually the outer petals have a 
deep stain of red. They always come with 
stems a foot long and a plenitude of glossy 
dark-green foliage. The baskets generally 
travel to this country by way of Paris, 
where they are opened and the choicest of 
the blooms extracted and put into special 
packages. These selected roses fetch com- 
paratively high prices; but the others, in 
baskets containing from eight dozen to a 
gross of the blooms, go so wondrous cheap 
that you may buy them in the streets in 
November at the price of just a halfpenny. 


When We Have 300,000,000 People. 
Mr. O. P. Austin in The Forum. 

Belgium had in 1897 a population of 579 
per square mile, with 2,867 miles of rail- 
way, 5,743 miles of public roads, and 1,370 
miles of navigable waters and canals; the 
area is less than that of Maryland, but 
the population sustained is six times as 
great. Netherlands in 1898 had a popula- 
tion of 401 per square mile, with about 
1,000 miles of railway, 4,000 miles of naviga- 
ble water, exclusive of canals, and 1,907 
miles of canals, In an area about equal to 
that of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
combined, but a population 50 per cent. 
greater than that of those densely populat- 
ed States. England and Wales had in 1891 
a population of 498 per square mile, with 
15,000 miles of railway, 2,208 miles of 
canals, and an admirable highway system, 
the area being about equal to that of the 
State of Georgia; and the present popula- 
tion twelve times as great. 

Porto Rico, which is looked upon as hav- 
ing an extremely dense population, has 
only about 225 inhabitants per square mile. 
with very little development in re 
and roads; Gen. Roy Stone, who has 
soem much time in that — since Amer- 


n occupation, stated, 
batene the American 


King of Great | 


in @ recent address 


000 inhabitants, can well support fully 
5,000,000 people, since not more than one- 
fourth of the soil is now under cultivation. 
By properly developing its producing pow- 
ers, and exchanging these products for 
foodstuffs from other parts of the world, 
it would probably be able to sustain more 
than five times its present population, or 
more than 1,000 per square mile. Barbados, 
one of the British West Indies, has a pop- 
ulation of more than 1,100 per square mile, 
yet is looked upon as a prosperous com- 
munity. The two most prosperous coun- 
tries of the world, aside from the United 
States, are England and Germany; yet they 
now sustain, on a combined area less than 
that of Texas, a population greater than 
that of the entire United States and twen- 
ty-five times as great as that which Texas 
now supports. With a great railway sys- 
tem stretching from Patagonia to Alaska, 
and connecting across Bering Strait with 
an Asiatic railway system; with wireless 
telegraphy enabling instantaneous com- 
munication from city to city, and .tele- 
phones so developed that man may speak 
from continent to continent; with the art 
of ocean navigation much more highly de- 
veloped, and perhaps the navigation of the 
air as completely mastered as that of the 
ocean is to-day, the United States, with 
its power to interchange its products, will 
be in touch with those of other lands, and 
its power to sustain a population of 300, 
000,000—yes, even a billion—will be greater 
than that by which the prosperous nations 
of Europe sustain their present population, 


Taking Sunday Collections. 
From Notes and Queries, 
An old and not yet obsolete mode of tak- 
ing a collection in a Scotch church is by 


} means of a ladle—a small wooden box at the 


end of a straight wooden shaft about four 
and a half feet long, the top of the box be- 
ing sufficiently open to receive contribu- 
tions of money. For all special collections 
this was the usual mode in the chief 
churches of Edinburgh when I was a boy 
at school there fifty years ago; but it has 
gradually gone out of fashion, and is not 
often to be seen nowadays. 

For ordinary Sunday cellections the gen- 
eral custom has been to have a metal! plate 
or basin on a small table at the church en- 
trance, superintended by an Elder—a mode 
which was often called the brod. When 
ladles are used they are handed round the 
congregation by Elders, after the sermon or 
after the last psalm, and the common 
Scotch phrase to “lift ’’ the collection may 
have come from this custom. 

The recently published section, L—Lap, of 

e “Oxford English Dietionary "' does not 
mention this sense of the word “ ladle,” 


The Camorra and the Mafia. 
From The Atlantic. 

The Camorra belongs to the mainland, 
the. Mafia to Sicily. It is hard for a foreign- 
er to understand the differences between 
these famous bodies; the Camorra is a so- 
ciety founded on blackmail; the Mafia is a 
series of societies, the outgrowth of igno- 
rance and impotent government. As the 
lawsuits between Casale and La Propa- 
ganda has brought the Camorra freshly 
before the public, so the legal investigation 
to unearth evidence against Notarbartolo's 
murderer has made Italy aware that she 
has another great social problem in the 
Mafia. Some ten years ago the Govern- 
ment banks “ got into politics,’ as we say; 
and among others, the Bank of Sicily was 
made use of for private ends. It was 
enough to be a friend of a friend of a poli- 
ticlan for a man to get a loan on insuffi- 
cient security or at a very low rate of in- 
terest, and a great many scamps profited 
thereby. Public monies were wasted, and 
the Penal Code set at naught. At last pub- 
lic sentiment was aroused, and an investi- 
gation threatened. Signor Notarbartolo, an 
incorruptible, capable, energetic man, who, 
for unexplained reasons, had been removea 
from the direction of the bank just before 
this criminal misuse of its funds, was, by 
character and knowledge, the very man to 
ferret out the guilty and bring them to 
punishment. The public turned impetuous- 
ly to him as the instrument of justice. 
Suddenly he was murdered. The hand that 
struck the blow belonged to the Mafia, and 
obviously the heads that directed the hand, 
fearful of discovery, were able to use the 
Mafia for serious purposes at their need. 


The Deadly Horse. 
From Leslie's Weekly. 

History is repeating itself in the hue and 
ery raised in some quarters over the alleged 
peril to which the public is exposed by the 
increasing use of automobiles. One might 
infer from some of the alarmist talk on 
this subject that a Red Cross hospital will 
be needed at every cross roads in the near 
future, to care for the maimed and dying 
victims of reckless and bloodthirsty auto- 
mobilers. It was precisely this way that 
people talked and prophesied in the early 
days of steam locomotion, and it will be 
the same, no doubt, with the advent of each 
new method of rapid transit adopted in the 
future. A French statistician has been In- 
vestigating the subject of the accidents 
and fatalities due to various current meth- 
ods of locomotion, and is able to show, on 
the basis of actual facts and figures, that 
man’s old and faithful friend the horse is 
responsible for more casualties than all 
other motive, agencies put together. In a 
record of 1,002 cases of people killed or In- 
jured in a single month in France, the 
horse was responsible for 816, or over 80 
per cent.; the railways came next with 
about 9 per cent., and the remaining cases 
were about evenly divided between the bi- 
eycle and the automobile. The actual per- 
centage of deaths due to automobiles in 
the month was 3.26 and the percentage of 
injured was somewhat less. These figures 
have an added significance in the fact that 
automobiles are in more general use in 
france than anywhere else in the world. 
The obvious deduction from all this would | 
seem to be that so far as considerations of | 
safety are concerned it is better to trust 


‘to the automobile than to the horse. 


* | Monkeys and Sugar Cane. 
From The Spectator. 
Some years ago, when in charge of the 
Mauritius Government Railways, trains of 


sugar canes, loaded in open-sided trucks, 


were worked over a section of the line 
from the plantations to the usine centrale, 
some miles distant, and the three first 
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mit. In the meantime, some monkeys in 
the forest had timed the passage of the 
descending passenger train, and had fixed 
sentinels, who signalea to their expeciant 
comrades on trees the approach of the cane 
train. As the train went crawling up the 
incline a troop of monkeys sprang upon 
each wagon, ten forming the train, and 
threw off quite a goodly number of canes, 
which were gathered up as the train slow- 
ly passed onward. These depredations be- 
came so serious that the planter appointed 
a watchman to patrol this “ length,”’ but 
the ‘“‘malgaches"’ have a_ superstitious 
dread of killing a monkey, which they 
term ‘‘di monde méme”" in Creole. The 
looting of these trains by these marauders 
was, however, ultimately stopped by other 
means, 
Gen. Grant's Retreat. 
Jacob Riis in The Outlook. 

Speaking of nightsticks, reminds me of 
seeing Gen. Grant in his to my mind great- 
est hour, the only time he was ever beaten, 
and by a policeman. I told his son, Fred 
Grant, of it when he became a Police Com- 
missioner in the nineties, but I do not 
think he appreciated it. He was not cast 
in his great father’s mold. The occasion 
I refer to was after the General's second 
term in the Presidency. He was staying 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, when one morn- 
ing the Masonic Temple was burned. The 
fire line was drawn halfway down the 
block toward Fifth Avenue, but the police 
were much hampered by the crowd, and 
were out of patience when I, standing by, 
saw a man in a great ulster with head 
buried deep in the collar, a cigar sticking 
straight out, coming down the street from 
the hotel. I recognized him at sight as 
Gen. Grant. The policeman who blocked 
his way did not. He grabbed him by the 
collar, swung him about, and, hitting him 
| a resounding whack across the back with 
his club, yelled out: 

“What's the matter with you? Don't 
you see the fire lines? Chase yourself out 
of here, and be quick about it.” 

The General said never a word. He did 
| not stop to argue the matter. He had run 
up against a sentinel, and when stopped 
went the other way. That was all. The 
man had a right to be there; he had none. 
I was never so much an admirer of Grant 
as since that day. It was true greatness. 
A smaller man would have made a row, 
stood upon his dignity, and demanded the 
punishment of the policeman. As for him, 
there was probably never so badly fright- 
|} ened a policeman when I told him whom 
he had clubbed. I will warrant he did not 
sleep for a week, fearing all kinds of 
things. No need of it. Grant probably 
never gave him a thought. 


Alfred the Great. 


From The Anglo-American Magazine. 
Alfred re-created the spirit of literature 
in England by the eager welcome he ac- 
corded learned strangers at his Court, by 
the establishment of schools for both boys 
and girls, by his practical encouragement 
to harpers, poets, historians, and skilled 
artisans, and by his own literary labors, 
Whether Alfred was the founder of Oxford 
University is, I believe, a moot question; 
it is, at least, certain that he founded 
schools of learning as well as abbeys. He 
was himself one of the most important 
writers of the period. He translated the 
history of Orosius, Bede’s history, Boeth- 
jus’s “ Consolations of Philosophy,”’ and 
other works, and was also the author of 
much original work, an@ a poet and musi- 
cian of no mean ability. So keen was the 
scientific spirit in him that he sent out 
several ships on tours of geographical ex- 
ploration, and kept a record of the discov- 
eries made. Nor.was he content with set- 
ting artisans to work, but was himself an 
inventor, among his contrivances being one 
for telling the time by means of burning 
eandles of equal size. 

“ Alfred mec heht gewyrean”’ 
had mé worked) is the inscfiption on the 
famous jewel discovered in 1603 at Newton 
Park, and the inseription stands true for 
everything that was done in England dur- 
ing his reign. From the setting of a jewel 
to the saving of a kingdom, he did every- 
thing by himself. He was the animating 
force whose vivid spirit stirred the slug- 
gish Saxon into life. We may well be 
amazed at the consuming energy and won- 
derful versatility of the man. 


Locust Porridge. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 
The every day life of a Basuto village is 
a very simple affair when compared with 
| the life of a British village. Take, for in- 
stance, the food supply. Porridge is made 
of mealies, and thickened and flavored 
with sour milk (mafi) or herbs, and it is 
seldom that a Mosuto—Basuto in the sin- 
gular becomes Mosuto—comés to his meal 
leaving his appetite behind him. Another 
standard dish is locust porridge, a plentiful 
supply being kept up by the constant show- 
ers of locusts, which are veritable god- 
sends to the natives in a country where 
food is very searce. The Basuto collect 
tons and tons of these insects, and care- 
fully store them, first pulling off the heads 
and wings. As occasion requires, they place 
quantities in large pots and boil them until 
soft and pulpy, flavoring the porridge with 
fat, and making it savory with salt. The 
locust to an unprejudiced European is not 
unpalatable, closely resembling the shrimp 
in taste, though scarcely so nice. Greatly 
@s the Mosuto appreciates stewed locust, 
he likes still better the young green maize 
stewed and served with melted butter, and 
certainly not the most fastidious could de- 
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sire a more delicious food. 


Christianity and History. 
Cardinal Gibbons in The North American Revtew. 
Christianity has dominated all modern 


history. Its morality, based on the loving 
| Kindness of an Bternal Father and the mys- 
| tic ,brotherhood with the God-Man, has 
renovated ‘the face of the earth. It has set 
the pt the cornerstone for all future civ- 
JMzdtion, the: conviction of a common hu- 
hat has been deeply rooted tn us by 

ae istoitism, but by the story of Jesus 
Christ‘and'by the lives and deaths of count- 
“ess Christian men and women. It has 
clarified at once the sense of sin and the 
reasons for hope. It has touched the deep- 
est springs of efficient conviction; preached 
successfully, fn season and out of eer 
of mercy and justice and ie 
timately every function of domestic ite: 
thrown a sheltering veil of sanctity about’ 
nd mother and home; stood out 

the fierce ambitions and roe 


islations, and “ filled out with a ableton 
spirit’’ the noble but inorganic letter of 
great maxims that a Seneca or an Epictetus 
might utter, but could not cause to live. It 
has distinctly raised the social and civil 
life of all civilized humankind. It bears 
within itself the antidote of a certain di- 
vine presence, whereby it overcomes for- 
ever those germs of decay and change that 
cause the death of all other societies. Its 
earliest writers and exponents had a subtle 
sense of its true character when they took 
over from paganism and applied to the 
work of Jesus the symbolic myth of the 
phoenix, emblem of a native, organic, and 
indestructible vitality. 

Four Epigrams from ‘the Anthology. 
(‘‘ Laus Veneris.’"’"—Asciepiades, B. C. 200; 
Samos, I., 2.) 

Sweet to thirsty throats in Summer is the 

draught of snow, 
Sweet to sailors after Winter Spring's first 
blossoms blow; 
Sweetest though wher one cloak covers 
Two giad lovers. 
Scholar.’'— 
rius, I., I.) 
As I read Hesiod one day 
Chloris came suddeity my way; 
I dropped the book and cried for glee— 
“Old Hesiod, that’s enough for me!” 


(‘Love and the Marevs Argenta- 


(‘* Lovers’ Lips.'’--Plato, I, 5.) 
Kissing Phyllis, all my soul 
To my lips once found its way, 
And eager to attain the goal 
Had very nearly passed away. 
( Love the Runaway.’’—Meleager, f., 13.) 
Stop the thief! Raise hue and cry! 
Love, wild Love has fled; 
At the dawn I saw him fly 
Laughing from my bed. 
The boy is tearful, swift and shrill, 
A chatterbox and sly, 
Winged is he and has shafts to kill, 
There's boldness in his eye. 
No father owns him; earth denies 
The rascal, sea and air 
Disclaim him each. Where’er he 
All hate him everywhere; 
More snares for souls I fear he'll trace, 
See!—ambushed there he lies; 
The archer’s made his lurking place 
In Myrrha’s laughing eyes. 
LEVESON Gow B R in The Spectator. 


Diving- Bell Spldors. 
From The Spectator. 

diving-bell spiders, which do not 
often frequent. the main Thames stream, 
though they are commonly found in the 
ditches near it, gather air to use just as a 
soldier might draw water and dispose it 
about his person in water bottles. They 
do this in two ways, one of which is char- 
acteristic of many of the creatures which 
live both in and out of the water as the 
spider does. The tail of the spider is cov- 
ered with black, velvety hair. Putting its 
tail out of the water, it collects much air 
in the interstices of the -velvet. It then 
descends, when all this air, drawn down 
beneath the surface, collects inte a single 
bubble, covering its tail and breathing 
holes like a coat of quicksilver. This sup- 
ply the spider uses up when at work be- 
low, until it dwindles to a single speck, 
when it once more ascends and collects a 
fresh store. The writer has seen one of 
these spiders spin so many webs across 
the stems of water plants in a limited 
space that not only the small water shrimps 
and larvae, but even a young fish, were en- 
tangled. The other and more artistic 
means of gathering air employed by the 
spider is to catch a bubble on the surface 
and swim below with it. The bubble is 
then let go into a bell woven under some 
plant, into which many other bubbles have 
been drawn. In this diving bell the eggs 
are laid and the young hatched, under the 
constant watch of the old spider. 


flies 
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Structural Workers. Their Dangers, 
From Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 

“Out on the Louisville bridge,’’ said 
John, as he took a fresh puff of his cigar, 
“the false work suddenly gave way. The 
false work, you know, is the temporary 
wood bracing we work upon while building. 
The men below could see it buckling; the 
fellows on top knew when they started to 
work on it in the morning that it wasn't 
safe. All at once, as I say, it went. One 
of the fellows made a jump for the river. 
It was 200 feet down, but he tried it. As 
he jumped he interlocked his legs, (he had 
on big, heavy boots.) Those boots’ weight 
carried him down straight. He struck the 
water on his feet and wasn't hurt at’ all, 
A few days later he was out walking, 
slipped, fell three feet, and broke a leg. 
That's true; I knew the man.” 

“A feller fell twenty-two feet once in 
Pittsburg,”’ put in another man, “in sand, 
too, and broke his neck." 

“That shows you how it goes,” said 
Billy. “ You can never tell. I remember a 
man who was standing on a traveler up 
eighty-nine feet. The bight of a line that 
was picking up a stick of timber swung 
over and took him off his feet, knocking 
them right from under him. But he came 
down square on those feet of his, let me tell 
you, after falling the whole eighty-nine, 
and the only harm it did him was to drive 
his hip up four inches. That was all.”’ 


Mediaeval Trusts. 
From The Atlantic. . 

The combinations which in their magni- 
tude and methods most nearly resembied 
the trusts of the present day were corners 
in foreign trade or in domestic commodities 
like the metals, which had a limited area 
of production. They were made possible by 
two facts then new in business life; capi- 
tal had accumulated so that a few persons 
were enabled to undertake large enterprises, 
and the habit of faithful co-operation had 
reached a certain rough perfection with- 
out which it would have been impossible 
for even a few men to act concertedly. In 
the foreign trade particularly, great wealth 
was necessary, not only for making large 
purchases, but also to defray traveling ex- 
penses and provide depots en route. As 
early as the first half of the fifteenth cent- 
ury merchants sometimes purchased—par- 
ticularly at Venice—quantities of Oriental 
wares, spices, silks, gold brocade, ginger, 
cinnamon, pepper, &c., and, after sone 
ing the chief merchants of the cmpire, fixed 
a price for each commodity. This method 
was later applied also to domestic comraod- — 





ERE is a question and answer re- 
peated scores of times each week in 
the County Court House: 

“ Where do you get your papers?” 
“Third floor. Take the elevator.” 

Frequently the question Is asked in any- 
thing but intelligible English. But by in- 
tuition the policeman‘on duty knows that 
the Inquirer has a desire of ultimately be- 
coming a citizen of the United States, and 
that he is looking for the Naturalization 
Bureau of the Supreme Court. 

This bureau is a curious place to visit, 
especially when election day is nearing. All 
sorts and conditions of prospective citizens 
go there for the necessary papers to carry 
them one step nearer the goal of a voter. 

Up to 1895 naturalization under the State 
laws was conducted in the Common Pleas 
and the Superior Court. In that year, with 
the consolidation of the courts, all of the 
duties of naturalizing citizens devolved 
upon Justices of the Supreme Court, and 
it is under their jurisdiction that the pres- 
ent bureau exists. It has a strong rival in 
this city in the United States District 
Court, which now does most of the work of 
turning out voters. 

The “ good old days” are over as far as 
the State courts are concerned. “‘ The good 
old days" means the time when the dif- 
ferent political parties were allowed to 
“pay the freight’’ and enroll as many 
new citizens as possible under their ban- 
ners. When this was allowed each political 
party had its Naturalization Committee, 
and these committees sent prospective citi- 
zens in squads to the two State bureaus 
which were then in existence. The last 
great year under the old system was the 
Presidential year of 1888. In that year 
10,734 new citizens were “made” in the 
Superior Court alone, while the Common 
Pleas made nearly as many more. The 
record of the Superior Court for that one 
year exceeds by 1,221 all the naturaliza- 
tions in the Supreme Court for the last five 
years. 

Since the consolidation of the courts the 
old plan of allowing politicians to pay for 
naturalizations has been done away with. 

Anoiher point of the new law which has 
worked against the State courts has been 
the red tape surrounding the issuing of 
final papers to an applicant. In the old 
days—and the plan still exists in the United 
States courts—all an applicant had to do 
was to bring his witness to the Court 
House and get his papers in a very short 
time, usually less than half a day. 

Now an applicant for his final papers 
must make two trips to the County Court 
House, and on each trip he must bring 
his witness with him. The first visit is 
for the purpose of making out the final 
papers and taking the affidavit of the wit- 
ness, who must be a citizen and able to 
swear that he has known the applicant for 
five years. Two weeks later the applicant 
and his witness appear before a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and if the applicant 
can satisfactorily answer the questions put 
to him he is duly sworn in as a citizen. 


The requirement of the two visits to the 
eourt was designed so that an applicant’s 
antecedents could be investigated. As yet 
the need of this measure has not been 
demonstrated. In fact, it has driven many 
applicants from the State to the United 
States Courts, notwithstanding the fact 
that the fees in the latter are twice as 
much as those in the State courts. The 
fee in the State courts is $1.10, and in the 
United States courts $2.25. The reason 
for paying this higher fee is because it is 
cheaper in the end. If an applicant is a 
workingman, his witness is often a work- 
ingman also, and if the witness demurs at 
losing time to go to court, the applicant 
must pay him for the time consumed. In 
pay the witness a half day's wages, while 
the United States courts he only has to 
in the State courts he has to pay at least 
twice and sometimes three times as much 
if by any accident he is delayed in getting 
his papers. 

While there is some burden and incon- 
venience on the part ef the applicant for 
citizenship, the real difficulties and hard- 
ships fall on the clerks who prepare the 
papers. In the bureau of the Supreme 
Court the men are experts. For over 
twenty years the three clerks have been 
preparing papers. They were in the old 
Superior Court, and from there were trans- 
ferred to the Supreme Court. They are 
John H. Loos, Joseph H. Brown, and John 
William Gintzer. It is their duty to start 
the applicant on the right road to citizen- 
ship. They have little difficulty in doing 
this when the applicant happens to under- 
stand the English language. But this is not 
always the case. Sometimes a large quan- 
tity of raw material right from the steer- 
age of a steamship comes direct to the 
Naturalization Bureau. This raw material 
has a faint notion that at least a declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen is 
necessary before he can get work on some 
Public contract. He may come from some 
country with an almost unknown language 
or some section of a better known country 
with a peculiar patois. The clerks cannot 
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understand him, and he cannot understand 
them. Then there is the liveliest sort of a 
comedy that sometimes attains to the melo- 
dramatic before its conclusion. 

The exact number of persons made citi- 
zens by the Supreme Court of the First 
Judicial District since the bureau was or- 
ganized is shown in this table, prepared by 
Mr. Giintzer: j 
RECORD OF NATURALIZATION BY NATION- 

ALITIES. 


1896. 1807. 
79 84 
414 447 

4 7 


1898. 1899. 
95 97 


Sat 


England... 
Ireland... 
Seotiand 


Sweden and 

Norway... 
Switzerland. 
France...... 
Roumania, .. 
Denmark... 
Spain....... 
Holland..... 
Turkey..... 
Belgium.... 
West Indies. 
Greece 
South 4 

ica. 
I, uxembourg. 
Barbary 

States..... 


America... oe ° oe 
Total....1,668 1,602 1,964 

The table shows Great Britain and her 
coionies lead in the number of her emi- 
grants who have been naturalized, with 
the German Empire following. In spite of 
the large Italian immigration within the 
past five years, the figures show that na- 
tives of Austria and Russia who have been 
naturalized exceed those from Italy. Con- 
sidering the number of Greeks actually en- 
gaged in business in New York City, the 
table would seem to show that they are 
loyal to their native land and are not in- 
clined to change their allegiance. When 
one remembers that New York was once 
New Amsterdam, the record of Hollanders 
becoming citizens looks pitifully small. 
With French chefs, French’ milliners, 
French waiters, and the generally large 
French population, only 119 of that repub- 
lic’s citizens have become citizens of the 
United States by way of the Supreme 
Court in the past five years. 

In the United States Circuit Court no 
tabulated record of naturalizations by na- 
tionalities is kept, but the clerks there 
who have had experience with the work 
for a number of years believe that if such 
a record was obtainable that it would 
show about the same percentages as that 
of the bureau of the State courts. 

The total number of naturalizations each 
year for the past three years are as fol- 
lows: 

1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900, Total, 
3,982 4,099 3,562 4,045 4,940 20,627 

The figures of 1899 and 1900 are not com- 
plete, as the records for the Fall months 
were not kept. The clerks estimate that 
with the naturalizations during these 
months added the total for the five years 
would be about 22,000. 

The naturalization work is done in the 
District Court on Wednesday of each week. 
It is directly in charge of Clerk James 
W. Lyman and his assistant, John E. 
York, with United States Marshal John 
Noon as director, who shows applicants 
where to go to receive the oath from the 
Judge presiding. 

During the Summer months there will 
probably be a large number of naturaliza- 
tions because of the impending Mayoralty 
election. Those persons who have had 
their first papers the required time will 
have to file their petitions for naturaliza- 
tion in the Bureau of the Supreme Court 
not later than July 24, and appear ready 
to take their oath on or before Aug. 8, as 
papers issued after that date will not make 
the holders eligible to vote at the Fall 
election. The law requires that papers 
must be issued ninety days before election. 


DO RATS SPREAD THE PLAGUE ? 


URING a recent epidemic of what was 
D supposed to be bubonic plague among 
Dr. Alexander 
Director of the Bacteriological 
Institute of Cape Colony, was requested 
by the Government authorities to under- 
take an investigation of the disease in 
order to determine if possible in what way 
it was communicated from rat to man and 
vice versa. 

The result of his work up to date makes 
it probable that this rat disease is not 
communicated to man at all; is, indeed, 
an entirely different disease from human 
plague, with a different germ. Hence the 
elaborate and expensive precautions which 
have hitherto been taken to get rid of 
rats and mice during plague epidemics may 
be of no importance in controlling the dis- 
ease. The experiments which seem to jus- 
tify these views were these: 

Dr. Edington obtained the body of a 
rat dead of the *‘ plague,” and after mak- 
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heart blood with a microscope. In this 
he found, as expected, enormous numbers 
of bacteria, but much to his surprise they 
did not look exactly like the human plague 
bacillus, samples of which he had ob- 
tained from some of his human patients. 
Their form was oval, and they were fre- 
quently joined in pairs, and differed in 
several ways from the human germ. The 
doctor now began to suspect that his rat 
plague might not be identical with bubonic 
Plague. He made a number of cultures of 
the rat-disease germ, and proceeded to 
make further tests of it by inoculating 
several different animals. He first tnocu- 
lated two guinea pigs with ten cubic cen- 
timeters of one of these cultures. Both an- 
imals died within three days, and numerous 
bacteria similar to those occurring in the 
rat were found, Then two rabbits were in- 
oculated with the same amount of culture 
fluid. They, however, never showed the 
slightest sign of illness. But when subse- 
quently inoculated with human plague cult- 
ures both soon died, and presented the 
characteristic plague lesions. 

In order to as nearly as possible approxi- 
mate to the human body, a baboon was 
next inoculated with the same amount of 
rat plague bacilli in the forearm, No swell- 
ing formed at the site of inoculation, and 
the animal was never sick at all. This last 
experiment seems to indicate that the rat 
plague bacillus is not pathogenic to man, 
and hence that unless there is some such 
complicated metamorphosis as occurs be- 
tween the mosquito and man, in the life 
history of the protozoal malaria germ, that 
the rat plague and the human or bubonic 
plague have no direct connection with each 
other, 

Dr. Edington concludes the account of his 
investigations as follows: “Since there- 
fore we have in the rat a disease which is 
communicable to guinea pigs but not to 
rabbits, and to which rabbits are also re- 
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ferium in its virulent feem gives no pro- 
tection against a subsequent inoculation 
with bubonic plague, it seems clearly 
proved that this rat plague cannot be bu- 
benic plague.” 

The importance of the discovery, if tur- 
ther research confirms it, in connection 
with the extensive preparations which have 
been made in plague infected localities to 
exterminate the rats, on the theory that 
they are important agents in spreading the 
disease, is obvious, If.there is no direct 
connection between the two diseases all of 
this preventive work is futile; and the 
elaborate regulations which have recently 
been sent out by the London Board of 
Trade, for use at seaports in stepping the 
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ships, are of little, if any, value as plague 
preventives. A possible explanation of the 
undoubted fact that an outbreak of rat 
plague very frequently precedes and ac- 
companies the human epidemic may be that 
the same environmental conditions which 
favor the disease in man also render rats 
and mice especially susceptible to their 
plague germs. 

Dr. Edington’s announcement is simply a 
preliminary statement, and further ex- 
perimental work will no doubt lead to other 
important discoveries bearing on the sub- 
ject. V. J. Y. 


A Sneeze of Betrayal. 

Tombs Angel—And how, my man, do you 
come to be here? 

Prisoner—Owin’ 
Mam. 

Tombs 
Why— 

Prisoner—You see, it was this way; I had 
a bad cold in the head, and as I entered 
the man's room I had to sneeze and the 
man woke up and caught me. 


to a cold in the head, 


Angel—A cold in the head? 


A PIONEER NEWSPAPER WOMAN 


PITTA VUE P har 
AID a Western man the other day: 
“When I see these city newspaper 
women about their work and read 
about the things they do and the things 
they say, I always think of the first news- 
paper woman I ever saw. It was twenty 
years ago last Winter, when newspaper wo- 
men were not as common as they are now. 
I was making my way down through South- 
ern Colorado to Durango, then a new camp, 
just started. Rumors of gold in the La 
Flata hills were being circulated, and men 
were starting for the camp here and there, 
to be on the ground before the rush which 
was expected in the Spring. The railroad 
ended at Cumbres, up in the Sangre de 
and I had to push on on 
horseback. One day I caught up with a 
mule team and a bob sled. It was stuck in 
the snow, and I hurried ahead to help them 
out. To my astonishment, I found a wo- 
man with the outfit. She was a bright, 
cheerful little body, and she told me that 
she was going into Durango to start a 
daily paper. She had the press and type in 
her outfit, and was making the trip with 
two miners, one of whom was her driver. 
Her name was Caroline Westcott Romney, 
and she is the sister-in-law of Judge L. M. 
Goddard, lately of the Supreme Court of 
Colorado. : 

“That was a great trip. So devious was 
the route that we crossed the Navajo River 
sixteen times and the San Juan thirty-two 
times before the log cabins of Durango 
hove in sight. Sometimes we crossed on the 
ice, and sometimes we went through; but 
Mrs. Romney kept cheerful all through, and 
would sing ‘One More River to Cross.’ She 
was only anxious for the safety of her type 
and presses. One night, cold and hungry, 
we stopped at a wayside inn of primitive 
type. We noticed that the landlord, a sen- 
sational-looking Mexican, was a walking 
arsenal. It transpired afterward that a 
neighborhood feud was on, and he had 
killed three men within a month, and was 
watching out for a fourth. In the very first 
issue of her paper Mrs. Romney was obliged 
to chronicle the sudden death of our quon- 
dam host. 

“Mrs. Romney had been running a paper 
at Leadville when the rumors of a new 
camp at Durango began to come in. She 
packed her type and press, and started for 
the frontier in the dead of Winter. When 
we reached Durango she could not rent a 
building for love nor money. She hired 
men and began to put up a cabin. Then a 
man who had been running a weekly at 
Las Animas, a mile and a half away, an- 
nounced that he would change his paper to 
a daily and date it Durango. Mrs. Romney 
had not made that trip from Leadville to 
be bluffed in any such way as that. As 
soon as she heard of her rival's defiance, 
she set up a little old-fashioned Gordon 
hand press in the snow, and got out a pa- 
per. It was about the size of a pocket 
handkerchief, but it was the first daily 
published in Durango, and from that time 
on it boomed Durango in strictly Western 
fashion. She sent it broadcast, not only 
through the State, but to every reading 
room, hotel, and depot in the United States, 
and so much attention did it attract to the 
town that it has often been said that she 
‘made’ Durango. 


“ She certainly knew how to hustle. With- 
in four months she had enlarged her paper 
three times. The railroad and telegraph 
got in during that time. The telegraph had 
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only one wire working at first, and as the 
railroad had the call on that, Mrs. Romney 
could not get Associated Press dispatches. 
But she paid a man in Denver $100 a month 
to get the dispatches, and send them to her 
as he was able to get the use of the line. 
I believe that she cleared not less than 
$1,000 or $1,200 a month during the earlier 
months of her experience. 

* Durango was a pretty lively kind of a 
town in those days. We ate stolen steaks 
all the first Winter. Cattle thieves of Col- 
orado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona 
rounded up cattle in four States, and sold 
it in Durango. 

“One day a company of militia from New 
Mexico came up there with requisition pa- 
pers for a murderer. They were fired upon, 
and a pitched battle took place in the 
streets, which many a pioneer of the South- 
west can remember. 

“That afternoon Mrs. Romney came out 
with an editorial to the effect that the 
Durango boys did the first firing, and that 
hereafter they had better conduct their 
feuds outside the city limits, where they 
would not endanger the lives of peaceful 
non-combatants. 

“It was a pretty cool kind of an editorial 
to write under the circumstances, consid- 
ering how many guns were going off, pro- 
miscuous like. The next morning two men 
called around, loaded up with Winchesters 
and small arms, and inquired who wrote 
that editorial. Mrs. Romney cheerfully 
claimed the honor. The men were non- 
plussed at having a woman to deal with, 
for the pioneer bad man was generally 
pretty good to women. They demanded that 
the offensive remarks be taken back. Mrs. 
Romney said cheerfully that nothing would 
be taken back, and the men made threats 
against the safety of the office before they 
left. 


“ After the 
Mrs. Romney 
friend of 
was on the 
no one ever wanted 
Romney had a pretty correct idea as to 
whom she was talking, and she remarked 
casually that her office had been threat- 
ened, and she would like to have it pro- 
tected. It was protected, and The Du- 
rango Times continued to do business at 
the old stand without taking back any 
editorials. 

“That was the beginning of the civil war 
of Durango, which nobody who lived in 
the camp that Winter will ever forget. 
The desperadoes barricaded themselves 
within fortifications and resisted capture 
for vix weeks, during which time almost 
daily battles were fought in the streets. 
Finally they left the town in a body, and 
pursued their avocations of ‘rustler’ andl 
‘hold up’ right merrily in the country 
round about. One day, I remember, two 
of them, each of whom had a price on his 
head, down the streets, and with 
reckless bravado treated the town in a 
saloon, compelling the Sheriff and marshal 
of the county to hold their horses while 
they did it. Yes, those were high old times 
in Durango, sure enough. But by the 
next June only two of the desperadoes 
were left in the city, and they were in the 
cemetery. 

“T don’t believe 


paper was out that afternoon 
dropped around to see a 
her's. Nobody ever knew who 
Vigilance Committee, because 
to know. But Mrs. 
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any of the newspaper 
women nowadays ever writes such ‘hot 
stuff’ for her paper as Mrs. Romney did 
all that first Winter in Durango.” 


CENTER OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 





